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PREFACE, 


Tue publisher and the editor of “ Die Heilige Schrift des 
A. T.” (edited by EH. Kautzsch, with the co-operation of 
Professors Guthe, Kamphausen, Kittel, Marti, Rothstein, 
Riietschi, Ryssel, Seigfried and Socin; second edition, with 
many corrections, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896), have been 
repeatedly urged to print separately these ‘ Supplements” 
to the work, and the appeal has been specially supported 
from England. They have not acceded to it without careful 
consideration. With the exception of minor corrections and 
additions (especially of references to the most recent litera- 
ture), together with an alteration in the arrangement, this 
separate edition differs from the last impression only in the 
following points. The division of the six periods into numerous 
smaller sections with special titles, and the employment of 
headlines to each page has made it easier to trace the Outline 
of the History of Old Testament Literature (p. 1 ff.). On 
p. 93 a discussion of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxi.) has 
been inserted, and at p. 97 f. a notice of the so-called Ebed- 


-Jahweh poems. From p. 120 onwards repeated reference has 
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been made to Prof. Ed. Meyer’s important work, “ Die 
Entstehung des Judenthums ” (Halle, 1896). 

On pp. 225-247, there is an addition to the matter previously 
contained in the “ Supplements,” in the form of a Survey of 
the constituents of the Sources of all the historical books 
from Genesis to 2 Kings, together with Ezra and Nehemiah. 
This was requisite because we could not take it for granted 
that the readers of our Reprint would use along with it the 
Translation (see above), in which the various documents are 
distinguished by marginal letters. The Survey now added 
is naturally in general agreement with those assumptions cf 
literary criticism on which the Translation and the Outline are 
based. But the renewed weighing of the critical problems 
and the employment of contributions to the analysis of the 
sources made by others since 1894, have led to corrections of 
all kinds, and in some cases (especially with regard to the 
Third Book of Moses) to more precise results concerning 
certain strata of the Sources. 

With regard to the standpoint here occupied in literary 
criticism and theology I must again refer to the concluding 
words of the ‘‘ Outline” (p. 164 ff.). Nothing can alter the fact 
that scientific problems, once recognized as such, are not 
stilled until they have been solved, or until, at least, the limits 
within which they can be solved have been determined. That 
is true of the problems of theological science and conse- 
quently of those of Biblical Investigation, as well as of all 
others, and one of the signs of a church’s vitality is that it 


leaves honest inquiry unhampered and has confidence in the 
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power of Truth, which will triumph in the end. But a church 
which cannot bear to have the traditions of its faith 
scientifically tested, and fancies that by majority-resolutions 
in synods it can arbitrarily maintain a view of Scripture which 
contradicts Scripture itself, pronounces its own sentence. If 
people wish to tie men’s consciences for ever to traditional 
views they must be able to meet the objections raised against 
the tradition. Attempts to do this have not been wanting, 
and we shall always welcome them, so long as they recognize 
facts and are content to moderate the excess of critical zeal 
and to put down an unseemly kind of discussion of the 
questions involved in Biblical inquiry. But some facts have 
been finally settled, such as the construction of the Pentateuch 
and the Historical Books out of different documents, some 
of them varying widely from each other. And if we are 
required, even with reference to them, to destroy our sense 
of truth and give the lie to indisputable results for the 
sake of groundless prejudices, we protest, in the name of 
Evangelical liberty, and that the more vigorously seeing that 
all previous attempts to cover such a demand with a show of 


erudition have failed utterly and miserably. 


E. KAUTZSCH. 


HALLE, February, 1897. 


TRANSLATORS NOTE. 


Taz Rev. J. H. Stowell, The Manse, Lightcliffe, has most 
kindly placed his MS. translation of the “Abriss” at my 
disposal during the revision of the proof-sheets of this 
volume. This does not involve him in any responsibility for 
the rendering, but it obliges me to cordial thanks, 


J. 
November 11th, 1898. 
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HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


S 1. THE PRE-MONARCHIC PERIOD, 


1. Tue Retics or Anctent Porutar Poerry. 


a. The Book of the Wars of Jahweh.—The Triumphal Song 
of “Them that speak in Proverbs.”—The Song of the 
Well.—The Book of the Upright Ones. 


N Israel, as in other nations, the earliest literary period 
was preceded by one of song and legend. ‘The condi- 
tions on which, in every age, the appearance of a real 
literature depend—above all, the wide diffusion of the arts 
of writing and reading, the settled life and comparative 
prosperity of the people—did not exist in Israel till near the 
end of the so-called age of the Judges, certainly not during 
the Journey through the Desert or whilst the tribes were 
incessantly struggling for existence after the immigration into 
Canaan. 

We do not mean to deny that in these earlier times songs 
and legends were eagerly repeated. But the subjects they 
dealt with can only be determined from the subsequent litera- 
ture, and that in two ways: first, from the actual records of 
later date, containing the remnants of the old popular poetry, 
as these could be gathered from the mouth of the people or of 
the professional singer; secondly, from the free adaptations 
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and, developments of ancient songs and legends which are 
also preserved in the subsequent literature. 

As to the first kind, the actual records of ancient popular 
poetry, we have at least two explicit testimonies that in very 
early times attention was paid in Israel to the collection of 
such reliques. At Num. xxi. 14, the “‘ Book of the Wars of 
Jahweh” is quoted as the source of a very obscure frag- 
ment of song given there. The pxan of “Them that 
speak in proverbs,” on the overthrow of the Moabites, 
Num. xxi. 27ff., is possibly taken from the same book ; 
perhaps also the so-called “ Song of the Well,” v. 17£., and 
some other fragments, such as the groundwork of Exod. xv. 
1ff., and the “Song of Miriam,” of which Exod. xv. 21, 
appears to have given only the beginning. All these traces 
point to a collection of songs celebrating the heroic deeds of the 
people, and especially of J ahweh, as the God of War, and the 
real commander in the battles which had to be fought for the 
conquest and retention of the land which He had promised. 
Another collection, “The Book of the Upright Ones 2 
(literally, ‘‘of the Upright One ”’) is mentioned twice. The 
precise meaning of the’ title is disputable. It either designates 
songs about brave and pious members of the nation, or else 
‘of the Upright Ones” is a designation of the people of 
Israel itelf (hence, “The Book of Israel”). Both passages 
put it beyond doubt that here again a collection of songs is 
meant: at Joshua x. 12f. it is quoted as the source of two 
verses in which Joshua celebrates. Israel’s complete victory 
over the Amorites; at 2 Sam.i. 18 as the source of David’s 
elegy on Saul and Jonathan. The latter example shows that 
the collection contained artistically cultivated poetry as well as 
folk-songs, and these belonging to an age when the founda- 
tions of a real literature had already been laid. Indeed, if it 
be a correct conjecture that in the original text of 1 Kings 
viii. 13 (on which cf. below, p. 18) ‘‘ The Book of the Upright 
Ones” and not “The Book of Songs” is quoted, the collection © 
cannot have been arranged earlier than the time of Solomon. 

When we turn to the remains of the popular poetry which 
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‘were subsequently written down, we cannot sufficiently 
regret that so few fragments have been preserved, and these, 
in part, badly disfigured and hard to interpret. This is due 
to atwofold cause. The oldest connected presentations of the 
history of the people could point to those collections of 
ancient song as accessible to every one. A brief quotation 
sufficed to recall the whole of the passage in question as it 
stood in “ The Book of Songs.” Besides this, there is another 
circumstance on which sufficient emphasis cannot be laid for 
the understanding of Old Testament literature. The com- 
position, and certainly the final collection and canonization of 
this literature were effected, one might say, exclusively from 
the religious standpoint, in the interest of religion. What 
wonder that, on the whole, when the final redaction was 
made, everything was omitted—and, indeed, expunged—which 
seemed to serve only for the satisfaction of worldly curiosity 
or actually to excite a carnal national conceit? 


5. The Song ‘of Lamech.—The Passage concerning the 
Holy Ark.—Exod. xvii. 16.—The Song of Deborah.— 
Jotham’s Fable. 


In addition to the fragments already mentioned (Exod. xv. 
1 ff. and 21; Num. xxi. 14f.,17f., and 27 ff.; Joshua x. 12 f.), 
the following fragments and sections must be assigned to the 
pre-monarchic time :— 

1. The so-called “Song of Lamech” (Gen. iv. 23 f.), 
apparently an ancient folk-song, uttering an arrogant boast of 
the possession of weapons and constant readiness for bloody 
revenge. ‘This little three-verse song is already stamped 
with all the marks of Hebrew poetry—precise parallelism 
between the two halves of each verse, exalted, rhythmica 
language, and the use of special words belonging to the 
dialect of poetry. 

' 2. The poetic fragment, Num. x. 35 f. (taken, perhaps, from 


the “ Book of the Wars of Jahweh”’). The great antiquity of 
1 * 
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this verse is clearly seen from the manner in which the holy 
ark is spoken of as a pledge, not to say a representation, of 
the personal presence of Jahweh —an idea which we shalt 
find supported by other ancient witnesses. 

3. The poetic fragment, Exod. xvii. 6: of this we shall 
speak again later. 

4. The so-called “Song of Deborah” (Judges v. 2 ff.). 
The ascription of this ‘ Song to Deborah ” (at v. 1,in con- 
junction with Barak!) may be due simply to a misunder- 
standing of v. 7 (“till I arose, &c.” instead of “till thow 
arosest ;” or, with the Greek Bible, “ till she arose ”), In point 
of fact, the view that she was the author is excluded by the 
address to Deborah inv. 12. But it has never been denied that 
this is a poem of priceless worth, almost contemporaneous with 
the events it describes, flowing out of impressions experienced 
by and still vivid to the writer himself. Doubtless the text 
has suffered severely, as is usually the case with such remnants 
from the pre-literary period: in fact, v. 8-14 are nothing but 
a heap of puzzling ruins. But the portion which can certainly 
be understood fully justifies the verdict that this is genuine, 
splendid poetry, which enables us to conjecture how much 
that was equally important has vanished without leaving 
atrace. The insight, however, which the song gives us into 
the historical, and particularly the religious, conditions of that 
far-off century is of infinitely more importance than its 
esthetic value. We are looking on a time when the people are 
severely oppressed, reduced to forty thousand capable of 
bearing arms, but possessing none (Vv. 8). The roads are 
deserted because no man is sure of his life (v. 6), till Deborah,. 
by inspiriting speech, and Barak, by courageous action, rouse: 
their own and the adjacent tribes to a fight for freedom. 
Obviously it is still a time of confusion and disintegration. 
Only the northern tribes, who are immediately threatened by 
the Canaanites, with their nearest relatives, bestir themselves. 
for the fight. Strange to say, there is not a word of Judah. 
But, on the other hand, the scorn poured on Reuben, who 
merely gave the matter serious consideration and then. 
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preferred to listen to the sound of the shepherd’s pipes, 
shows that something better might have been expected from 
him—that it was his duty to think of the distress of his 
compatriots. He was connected with them by a tie which 
ought to show itself stronger than any human covenant or 
agreement—the worship of the same God. ‘The fight was for 
the victory of His side: His was the glory of the victory 
gained (v. 2,3, 31). In His awful majesty He left Mount 
Sinai, His holy dwelling-place, to appear in person on the 
field of battle (v. 4 f.), and His curse deservedly falls upon 
the city (v. 23), which “came not to the help of the Lord 
amongst the mighty,” the Lord who is the champion of His 
people. 

5. Jotham’s Fable (Judges ix. 8 ff.) is of quite another 
character, but an equally striking and indubitably genuine 
product of the pre-monarchic time. The technical structure 
of the fable is here found in such perfection and imbued with 
so fine a sarcasm as again to suggest the conjecture that this 
form of composition must have been long and diligently 
cultivated. 


9, Taz Retics or Ancient Stories anp Lecenps.—Tue 
Lirerary Works AscRIBED TO Moszs 


(especially Bod. «vii. 14 ff., the Book of the Covenant and the 
Ten Commandments). 


Asasecond source for ascertaining the traditions which come 
from the pre-literary period of the people we have referred to 
the adaptations and developments of ancient stories and 
legends which are preserved—often in duplicate—in the 
literature proper. It belongs to the nature of the case that 
we here move on far less certain ground than before. That is 
to say, in any individual instance it is difficult to decide which 
traits of a narrative are derived from the original tradition, 
and which from the later development, or possibly even from 
very late reflection. But we are not without criteria which 
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make it possible to decide up to a certain point. Not seldom 
in the extant prose narratives there are uninistakable echoes 
of the early poetical form. ‘This is indubitably the case 
where the poetical exemplar itself has been preserved, as at 
Exod. xiv. 29, along with xv.8; Joshua x. 13b, along with Igbéy 
Judges iv. 17 ff., along with v. 24 ff. And in other instances 
traces of such poetical exemplars are not lacking: thus at 
Exod. xiv. 24 4f., on the occasion when Pharaoh was destroyed ; 
at Joshua iii. 16, when the Jordan stood still; or vi. 20, when 
the walls of Jericho fell at the war-cry and sound of the 
trumpet. In other passages the great antiquity of the narra~ 
tive is evinced by its correspondence with the primeval 
traditions of other nations (Gen. iv. 20 ff.), the use of. names 
that are inexplicable or have disappeared elsewhere (Naamah, 
v. 22), above all, by the intermingling of a mythological 
element (Gen. vi. 1ff., xxix. 10, xxxii. 25 ff.) Not unfre- 
quently there is a connection with primeval local traditions 
(as at Gen. xix.) or historical recollections (as at Gen. xxxiv. 
25 ff., confirmed by xlix. 5ff.). Hence we must ascribe to an 
actual tradition, handed down from the pre-literary period, 
the greatest part of the matter furnished by the ancient 
documentary sources (see below) in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, although the final development of the patriarchal 
narratives within the limits of a fixed genealogical system 
may not have been earlier than the period when literature 
was cultivated. 

In conclusion, we must not shrink from answering a question 
which will have occurred ere now to many readers. What 
about the evidences for writings originating with Moses him- 
self? Are not these latter to be regarded as the foundation 
and starting-point of the entire literature of Israel ? 

We may here take it for granted that the Pentateuch in its 
present form raises no claim, either by a title or a signature 
or in any other way, to be, in its entirety, a work of Moses. 
Not till the later, post-exilic period, and especially in the 
Chronicles, do we meet with this idea. €On the other hand 
the Pentateuch no doubt states, in four places, that Moses 
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wrote something. At Deut. xxxi. 9, 24, the Deuteronomic 
writer, a redactor living in the exile, relates that the law of 
Deuteronomy was written by Moses, and a post-exilic redactor, 
at Num. xxxiii. 2, asserts that he recorded the names of the 
Stations in the Desert.. Seeing, however, that Deuteronomy 
cannot have originated before the seventh century and that 
Num. xxxiii. in all probability belongs to the most recent 
portions of the Pentateuch, the statements mentioned above 
must not be taken into account here) 

The two other passages are of a different kind. The 
narrator of Exod. xvii. 14 ff., must have found the express 
tradition (possibly in the Book of the Wars of Jahweh) that the 
Amalekites’ treachery and probably the threat quoted at 
v. 16 was recorded by Moses himself in a book (more correctly, 
perhaps, ‘on a leaf,’ according to Num. v. 23, where 
precisely the same expression is found). But we cannot 
ascertain anything more precise respecting the scope and the 
phraseology of this exceptional writing. The narrator of Exod. 
xxiv. 4 ff., must also have been acquainted with a definite 
tradition that Moses himself wrote a “ Book of the Law of the 
Covenant.” But it is quite another question how much of 
the phraseology of this so-called “ Book of the Covenant ”’ 
has been preserved in our present Pentateuch. The Ten 
Commandments used naturally to be thought of first and 
foremost as the basis of this Book of the Covenant, although the 
writing down of them is ascribed at Exod. xxiv. 12, xxxiv. 1, 
not to Moses but to God Himself. But if we admit that the 
very words of the Ten Commandments were given in Moses’ 
Book of the Covenant and in distinct documentary form on the 
Two Tables of Stone, how are we then to explain the origin 
of two forms of the Ten Commandments, those of Exod. xx. 
and Deut. v., which, with all their agreement, are yet so 
diverse? It would, in any case, have to be admitted that the 
original text, especially in the First Table, had been somewhat 
freely handled. The difficulty becomes still greater if the 
opinion is correct, which Goethe advanced and the majority 
of students now share. According to it “The Covenant- 
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Commandments, the Ten Commandments,”. which Moses is 
bidden to write (Exod. xxxiv. 27) are the preceding statutes, v. 
14-26, which in many ways vary considerably from Exod, xx. 
(as the older, so-called Jahwistic, Decalogue contrasted with the 
Elohistic). The passage, Exod. xxxiy. 27 ff., does indeed admit 
of another explanation. Originally, in a different context, 
it may have referred to our Ten Commandments; but the 
redactor did not wish to repeat these in the present context. 
Even then the question concerning the original Decalogue is 
still a complicated one and cannot yet be settled.* 

Besides the Decalogue, however, the narrator of Exod. xxiv. 
3 ff. (cf. v. 8 with xxi. 1) evidently has in view the ordinances of 
worship and justice in chaps. xx. 24—-xxiii. 19, and recent writers 
are accustomed to limit to this section the name “ Book of the 
Covenant,” as the title of the oldest compilation of laws. We 
may be sure that there are later additions here as elsewhere 
(most of them recognizable by the use of the plural form of 
address). But, apart from these, weighty considerations have 
been adduced against the direct derivation of all these laws 
from the hand of Moses. A large number of them (especially 
xxii. 4 ff., 20, 24, 28, xxiii. 9 ff.) are seen at a glance to be 
a codification of customary laws and maxims which could not 
have developed till the people had long been settled in the 
land, cultivating its fields and. vineyards. 

The result is that whilst nothing can be said against the 
idea of Moses having written some documents, we must not 
hope to be able to designate any we possess as certainly 
Mosaic in their phraseoloy. Obviously this does not preclude 
the existence of many genuine historical reminiscences in the 
traditions which deal with the motives for the work of Moses, 
the work itself, and its fundamental significance for the whole 
history of Israel. No nation ever gratuitously invented the 


* On this controversy, besides DinuMann’s exhaustive Kommentar zu den 
Biichern Exodus und Leviticus (Leipzig, 1880), cf. Rorusrery, Das Bundesbuch. 
Halle, 1888: Buppr, Bemerkungen zum Bundesbuch (ZATW, 1891, p. 99 ff.) : 
Bantscu, Das Bundesbuch, Exod. xx. 22, xxiii. 33. Halle, 1892: Meisner, Der 
Dekalog I (der Dek. im Hexateuch). Halle, 1893. 
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report that it had been ignominiously enslaved by another: 
none ever forgot the days of its deliverance. And so through 
all the centuries there survived in Israel the inextinguishable 
recollection that it was once delivered out of Egypt, the house 
of bondage, by Jahweh, the God of its fathers, with a strong 
hand and outstretched arm; that especially at the passage of 
the Red Sea it experienced the mighty protection of its God. 
And Jahweh employed as His instrument a man the like of 
whom was never again found. That man had taught his 
people to recognize as its highest glory the being called the 
people of this God, as its supreme joy the praising Him and 
worshipping Him with sacrifices and offerings. And if the 
oldest tradition regards it as self-evident (Judges xvii. 13) 
that the priestly service of a member of the tribe of Levi is 
far preferable to any other, this can only be explained by one 
fact: the tribe of Levi was considered to be the only possessor 
of the genuine knowledge, derived from Moses himself, of 
the proper way to worship the God of Israel, to administer 
justice in His name, and, above all, in special questions and 
concerns to ascertain His will by means of the holy lot 
(the “ Urim and Thummim’’). 


§ 2, THE PERIOD OF THE UNDIVIDED 
MONARCHY. : 


1. Davin’s Execizs on Saunt anp ABNER.—PossIBLE PsaLus 
or Davip.—Naruan’s ParaBLeE.—SoLomon’s SPEECH IN 
DerpiIcaTION oF THE T'EMPLE.—-PossIBLE REMNANTS OF 
Sotomonic Writrnas. 


AN event is said to have happened about the middle of the 
period of the Judges (Judges viii. 14) which enables us to 
conclude that the art of writing had been gradually dissemi- 
nated amongst the common people. It is, therefore, easy to: 
understand that it has been thought necessary to date the 
beginnings of a real literature not later than this period, the 
second half of the time of the Judges. It must be acknow-: 
ledged possible that as early as this, perhaps at sanctuaries. 
which had long been tamous, such as those at Shiloh and Bethel, 
amongst a hereditary priesthood of old standing, the writing 
down of ancient songs or of the histories of these sanctuaries. 
was taken in hand. But no actual proof can be adduced. It 
would rather appear that we must come down to the time of 
David for the writing out of the products of those earlier days.. 
If David commanded (2 Sam.i. 18) that the elegy on Saul. 
and Jonathan should be taught to the Judahites this certainly 
does not preclude his having written it and caused copies to: 
be circulated. But the narrator seems only to have known of 
its having been written out in the (later) “‘ Book of the Upright. 
Ones.” 

The doubts occasionally expressed as to the genuineness. 
of the Song* are now set at rest. It has ever been justly 


* Its erroneous designation as ‘‘Song of the Bow,” was occasioned by- 
the word ‘‘bow” having been brought in from another context to the original 
text of 2 Sam. i. 18 (‘‘And he commanded to teach [it] to the children of: 
Judah”). This was then taken to be the name of the song that followed. 


DAVID’S ELEGIES ON SAUL AND ABNER. 1? 


recognized as a real pearl of Hebrew poetry. And this is true 
both of its poetical form and of its contents, at once so simple 
and so stirring. The almost identical lament at the beginning 
and at the end serve as a framework for six strophes, each. 
consisting of two verses, with two clauses each. The fifth of 
them corresponds with the first in fine contrast ; the second 
and fourth utter the actual dirge for the dead; the third sings: 
the praise of the fallen heroes. But besides the considera- 
tions which affect all the people alike, the poet has a personal 
right to assert that his pain is deeper than any others feel. 
This pain he expresses in his address to the friend who had 
been so devoted to him, whose love to him was more wonder-- 
ful than the love of women. In the first strophe there is only 
a distant intimation of the gloomy political background: grief 
for those who had died heroically on behalf of their people 
causes the abiding distress of the people to be for the moment 
forgotten. The religious element is quite absent from the 
song. But what a monument has David here raised to the 
king from whom he sufféred so much, to the heroic youth at 
his side, and not less, to himself! 

No source is mentioned for David’s elegy over Abner 
(2 Sam. iii. 33 f.), This does not give the slightest occasion 
to doubt its genuineness. The only question is whether, in 
this single and unquestionably complete strophe we have the 
whole lament and not merely a fragment (? the opening). 

Tradition, as it subsequently meets us, especially in the 
Chronicles and in the titles of seventy-three * psalms, makes. 
David also the founder and chief representative of sacred 
song, of psalmody. It has been said that this tradition 
could not have appeared in such strength and definite- 
ness if it had been without historical foundation. As 
a matter of fact, the two elegies are sufficient evidences of 
David’s poetical talents, and it is not intrinsically incredible 
that so zealous a worshipper of Jahweh, the national God, 
may have treated of spiritual things. But the fact that the: 


* Highty-three in the Greek Bible. 
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title, “ Of David,” is prefixed in the Book of Psalms to many 
which are demonstrably exilic, or post-exilic, compels us to 
disregard those titles entirely. This does not preclude the 
possibility of genuinely Davidic songs, or fragments of them, 
having been adopted from some pre-exilic book of songs 
into the later post-exilic collection. But, alas! we have no 
standard by which to recognize them as Davidic. The really 
strong historical tradition knows David, apart from the above- 
mentioned elegies, only as a skilful harper (1 Sam. xvi. 18, &c.), 
perhaps also as an inventor of melodies, or (according to 
another interpretation of Amos vi. 5),* of musical instruments. 
Tn any case, the latter passage does not indicate that he was 
a master of sacred song. It is true that, in the Appendices 
to the Second Book of Samuel, two songs are expressly 
ascribed to David (chap. xxii., identical with Ps. xvii., and 
chap. xxiii. 1-7). Numerous passages in the psalm (especially 
v. 23 ff., 31, 50 f.) compel us to admit that at most its present 
form may have arisen from the expansion and adaptation of 
a Davidic nucleus into a congregational hymn. But the very 
first verse of the so-called “ Last Words” lies open to grave 
suspicion, partly because it is an obvious imitation of the 
Sayings of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 3, 5), partly because it 
makes David call himself “The Darling of the hymns of 
Israel.” And this first verse is so entirely one in spirit and 
style with those that follow, and can so ill be spared as the 
presupposition to v. 2, that we have no right to pronounce it 
an interpolation for the sake of being able to derive v. 2-7 
directly from David. The whole can only be understood as a 
free, poetic reproduction of one of David’s utterances. Nathan’s 
Parable (2 Sam. xii. 1-4), on the other hand, must be con- 
sidered as certainly a remnant from David’s time. The technical 
form of the parable here, like that of the fable at Judges ix. 
8 ff., appears in such perfection as to lead to the conclusion 
that it had been long and abundantly cultivated. 

In his speech dedicatory of the Temple, 1 Kings viii. 12f., we 


* Cf. Expository Times, April, 1898. Tr. 
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haveanauthentic monument of the time of Solomon, According 
to the Greek translation (the so-called Septuagint), it was 
extracted from the “ Book of Songs.’ Probably we ought to 
follow another reading, ‘‘ The Book of the Upright”; on this 
cf. above, p. 2. 

But the attempt has also been made to find a reference to a 
copious literature from the hand of Solomon at 1 Kings v. 9 ff.* 
This passage speaks, in the first place, of Solomon’s extra- 
ordinarily great wisdom in all departments. He is further 
praised as surpassing the wisdom of the dwellers in the Hast 
and the Egyptians. This seems to point to astrological (or even 
astronomical ?) and medical knowledge, as well as to the arts 
of magic and esoteric lore. Yet all these are pure conjectures, 
especially as we know nothing about the wise men of 
old time who are mentioned by name at v. 11. Nothing is 
said about a literature on the above-named subjects; at all 
events, the very remotest trace of it has disappeared. But 
when it is added: “He spoke 3000 proverbs, and his songs 
were 1005,” it seems as though an extensive Solomonic litera- 
ture in another department is implied. Even an approximate 
number like 3000, to say nothing of a definite one, like 1005, 
could not be given unless the proverbs and songs were in 
writing. Was the narrator, then, acquainted with a Solo- 
monic Book of Proverbs and Songs of this compass? Or 
had these numbers gradually established themselves in the 
legend of the wise King? The expression which immediately 
follows: “He spake of trees, &c.,’ appears again to know 
only of Solomon’s wisdom as manifested in speech. As to 
the sayings concerning all plants and animals, we must evi- 
dently think not of scientific disquisitions, but only of such 
matters as thoughtful reflections on Nature, or evidences of 
attentive observation of it. However that may be, we should 
at best possess but scanty remains of a literature of this 
kind, in case the passages on this subject in the “ Proverbs 
of Solomon” were to be ascribed to him. We must here 


* Enoelish Versiors, 1 Kings iv. 29 ff. 
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entirely ignore the psalms attributed to him (lxxii., a prayer 
Jor the King, and ecxxvii., in which the “house,” v. 1, has 
been in much too mechanical a way taken to mean the temple). 


2. OrHEeR Possipre Lirerary Mermorrats or THE PERIoD oF 
Davin and SoLomon (ESPECIALLY THE “ BLESSING oF 
JACOB” AND THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE BALAAM- 
Discoursss). 


If, after all, that we cannot prove ancient Hebrew 
literature to have been considerably enriched with actual 
writings by David and Solomon, it is, nevertheless, a fair 
question whether other literary monuments must not be | 
assigned to the period of David and Solomon. And, in fact, 
the conditions for the rise of a real literature must have existed 
in abundance under David, to say nothing of Solomon. The 
previous isolation of the tribes, which still continued during 
the tribal sovereignty of Saul, gave place, after the conclusion 
of the Civil War, to a strong confederation of the whole people 
under the mighty and prosperous sceptre of David. The great 
martial successes of the King, in which the whole Nation had 
a glorious share, as well as the continued domination over the 
surrounding peoples, their tormentors of old, must have aroused 
a national enthusiasm such as had not been known before. 
Moreover, the time of Solomon was rich in new motive 
powers: a brilliant court; a splendid royal sanctuary, the 
seat of that venerable palladium, the ark of Jahweh, served 
by priests who were numbered amongst the principal officials 
of the King; manifold contact and active commerce with 
neighbouring States so highly cultivated as Egypt and Tyre, 
nay, even (through the voyages to Ophir) with the wonder- 
lands of the South and the Hast. Must not all this have 
impelled men, amidst the blessings of a long-continued peace, 
to become fully conscious of what had been so painfully won, 
to look back from the height they had climbed to the battles 
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and victories which had made such an ascent possible, and to 
fix the still vivid recollection of them in word and writing for 
the generations to come? 

The extent to which this was actually done cannot be 
strictly demonstrated. But we possess a number of monu- 
ments, against the placing of which, at least as early as 
Solomon’s time, no valid objection can be brought. Hence 
it is best to discuss them here, although we do not thus deny 
the possibility of a later origin. Leaving aside the collec- 
tions of songs already mentioned (p. 1 f.), the “ Book of the 
Upright,” which in all probability is Judahite, and the ‘‘ Book 
of the Wars of Jahweh,” we here reckon the two poetical 
productions, the “ Blessing of Jacob” (Gen. xlix. 1-27), and 
the original form of the Balaam-Discourses (Num. xxiii. 7— 
xxiv. 19). 

Under the form of predictions uttered by the dying 
patriarch, the so-called “ Blessing of Jacob” conveys partly 
a bitter reproach and partly eulogies and promises of blessing 
to all the twelve tribes. But the fiction is not so closely 
adhered to as to prevent the actual standpoint of the poet 
amidst the tribes long-settled in Canaan from asserting 
itself: repeatedly and frankly. This is especially seen in the 
reference made to certain historical events; at v.15 and 
23 ff. such events are not predicted, but narrated (in the 
so-called Imperfectum Consecutivum). 

The sayings are in any case ancient and highly poetic, and 
the following reasons favour the placing of them in the age of 
David and Solomon. ‘The outrage on the Shechemites by 
Simeon and Levi, of which a notice has also been preserved 
in Gen. xxxiv. seems to be still remembered pretty vividly. 
At all events it is still clearly known that this was the cause 
of the almost total destruction of the two tribes which were 
formerly of equal rank with the rest. But it is very strange 
that the poet was only aware of the curse which doomed Levi 
to be scattered in Israel, and says not a word about the future 
significance of the tribe as heir of the traditions handed 
down from Moses. Was this possible in an age when the 
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descendants of the tribe ‘of Levi had for a long time, and 
in high repute officiated at the Royal Sanctuary of Jerusalem ? 
On the other hand, v. 8-12 obviously refer to David’s heroic 
deeds and to the hegemony of Judah, founded by him. If 
Joseph also (as consisting of Ephraim and Manasseh) is 
enthusiastically extolled and blessed, this can best be under- 
stood of a time when all tribal feuds had died out and one 
and the same poet could equally rejoice in the fame and 
felicity of all. For the theory that either the saying about 
Judah, or that about Joseph, was subsequently added breaks 
down in face of the fact that the speeches were evidently 
twelve in number at the first. To prove the later origin of 
the whole, in the time of the divided kingdom, v. 23f. has 
been specially appealed to as an incidental reference to the 
heroic defence made by the northern kingdom against the 
Arameans in the ninth century. But the expression sounds 
much too general to prevent our thinking just as naturally of 
glorious fights waged in earlier times by the tribes of Joseph. 
The designation of Joseph as “ Prince amongst his brethren ” 
(v. 26) tells far more heavily against its being dated in the 
age of David and Solomon. If the word rendered “ Prince” 
must necessarily mean ‘‘ Wearer of the Diadem,” in the strict 
sense of the expression, the reference to the Ephraimite 
kingdom founded by Jeroboam I. would be indisputable. 
But this is not absolutely certain, and the saying concerning 
Levi would be far more surprising in the ninth century 
than in the time of Solomon. 

In an almost higher degree even than the “ Blessing of 
Jacob” are the four first Balaam-Discourses pervaded with 
national enthusiasm, the sense of a mighty association of the 
people, and, above all, exultant gladness, because of the 
victories won and the overflowing blessings of Jahweh. 
The reference to David’s victories and conquests at xxiv. 
17 ff. is unmistakable. The religions element — which 
in Gen. xlix., apart from the ejaculation, v. 18, only 
appears in the saying concerning Joseph, v. 24 f.—comes 
prominently into the foreground in the LBalaam-Dis- 
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courses. As to the rest, if we were willing to assign merely 
the nucleus of these Discourses to the age of Solomon we 
should be taking our stand on an almost universally admitted 
fact. Chap. xxiii. formed in the main a portion of the old 
Elohistic source, chap. xxiv. 1-19, of the Jahwistic one. 
And since the contents of the Discourses in the two chapters, 
with all their divergence, exhibit striking points of contact 
(cf. especially xxiii. 22 and xxiv. 8), we can scarcely doubt 
that chaps. xxiii. and xiv. supply two different versions of 
the same ancient poem. An exact restoration of it is 
naturally impossible now, but chap. xxiv. must be nearer 
the original form than chap. xxi. (cf. particularly the bold 
figure in v. 8b). 


bo 


$3, THE PERIOD OF THE DIVIDED MON- 
ARCHY UNTIL THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SAMARIA. 


1. Generau.—Tue “ Hero-Storizs” or THE Book or JUDGES. 
—Tun Jurusarem-Source IN THE Seconp Book oF 
Samurt.—Tue “Saut-Srories” AND THE “ Davip- 
S'rORIES.” 


Tun division of the kingdom, which occurred about 933, 
was of profound significance, not only for the external 
fortunes of the two halves of the kingdom, but also for the 
development of the literature. A vigorous beginning was: 
made under David by the centralization of military affairs and 
of the government in Jerusalem, the new capital. And the 
measures taken by Solomon did their part in enhancing 
the splendour of this central point at the expense of the 
remainder of the kingdom. A further advance on this road 
would have necessarily issued in all the other tribes sinking 
into insignificant appendages to Judah, and all the ancient 
sanctuaries being eventually thrown quite into the shade by 
the splendour of the temple at Jerusalem. The division of 
the kingdom restored their former self-consciousness to the 
northern tribes, especially to what had now become the royal 
tribe of Ephraim: ancient and glorious recollections started 
into life again, and demanded to be put in writing for the 
quickening of patriotic feeling. But, above all, Jeroboam I. 
was careful to create centres for a national worship of Jahweh 
by raising the long-famous holy places of Bethel and Dan to 
the position of royal sanctuaries (Amos vii. 13). And thus 
too were provided central points where a higher culture could 
be developed in the midst of an honoured priesthood. In 
setting up the golden calves Jeroboam doubtless did but: 
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revive a form of Jahweh worship which was of old standing, 
but prohibited in the worship at Jerusalem. We nowhere read 
that this worship itself excited the indignation of an Elijah or 
Elisha, and their circles. At all events the dwellers in the 
northern kingdom boldly claimed to belong to the “People 
of Jahweh.” Indeed, the total transfer of the ancient name 
of honour, Israel, to the northern kingdom, shows plainly 
that it considered itself the true heir, not only of the power, 
but also of the glory of the whole people. This is expressed 
in extremely drastic fashion in King Joash’s fable of the 
thistle and the cedar on Lebanon (2 Kings xiv. 9 ff.). 
And the Singer of the Blessing of Moses knows of no 
higher aspiration for Judah than that “Jahweh may bring 
him back to his people ” (Deut. xxxiii. 7). 

Judah, in fact, with its small and sparsely populated 
territory was almost powerless compared with Israel. But 
its continuance, nay, its ever-growing significance for things 
spiritual, and for the history of religion, was assured by 
privileges which were entirely denied to the mightier Israel. 
We cannot, indeed, follow the current opinion which reckons 
a purer form of Jahweh-worship amongst the number. The 
belief that the holy ark was a visible representation of 
Jahweh must for a long time have been a grossly materialistic 
one in popular circles. A trace of this idea has been pre- 
served in an addition to Jeremiah (iii. 16 ff.), and, uninten- 
tionally, even in the so-called Priests’ Code (Lev. xvi. 2, &c.). 
And although King Asa interfered with his mother’s idolatry 
(1 Kings xv. 138) this did not prevent people even in Judah 
from worshipping Jahweh under the form of an image. 
Isaiah had to declaim warmly against this error (ii. 8, 
18, 20; x. 11; xxxi. 7). It must also probably be attributed 
to its influence that Hezekiah at length broke in pieces the 
brazen serpent to which “unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense” (2 Kings xviii. 4). 

But in three points Judah actually had the advantage over 
Israel: Jerusalem, the temple of Solomon, and the uninter- 


rupted rule of the Davidic dynasty. The greatest and most 
2 * 
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glorious memories of the people continued to be connected with 
the time when David, after overthrowing all surrounding foes, 
was enthroned in the tower of Zion and received the homage 
of distant kings. And the temple of Solomon was still the 
most splendid sanctuary that had ever been reared for the 
God of Israel: the holy ark which it enshrined was a monu- 
ment of that great age when all Israel was led from victory 
to victory by Jahweh as the God of Battles. The works of 
art in the temple and the palace were looked on as a kind of 
wonder of the world. Of Solomon’s throne the saying ran 
«There was not the like made in any kingdom” (1 Kings 
x. 20).: And as to the stability of the dynasty and all the 
coutributions which that can make to the external 
prosperity and the spiritual advancement of a people, we need 
only point to onefact. Compared with the twelve descendants 
of David who reigned on Zion down to 722, Israel had nine 
dynasties, with seventeen kings. Seven of the latter were 
murdered by their successors: Zimri burned himself and the 
palace threatened by Omri. Tn view of such facts we under- 
stand how the Judahite view of history would not admit the 
truth of the Israelite idea that the division of the kingdom 
was a schism of Judah from the united people. It could 
see nothing there but a revolt of Israel from Judah and the 
house of David (Isa. vii. 17, 1 Kings xi. 19). Connected with 
all this is another fact, weightier than anything hitherto 
mentioned. Judah alone could become the soil from which the 
idea might spring which has developed the strongest motive 
power in the religion of Israel, the expectation of the Messianic 
kingdom. This was chiefly thought of, at all events in the 
earlier times, as a renewal of the Davidic kmgdom under the 
sceptre of one of his descendants, sent by God and specially 
equipped by Him: hence the continuance of the Davidic 
dynasty is its indispensable condition. 

Before discussing the literary products of the two kingdoms 
it must be premised that until we are far advanced in the 
eighth century it is impossible to date any monument 
precisely. In most cases a latitude of a hundred years or 
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more must be allowed. The only point we can determine 
with some certainty is the seyuence of the sources which have 
been worked up into our present historical books. And, to 
judge from what we have before us, literary zeal seems to 
have applied itself first to historical writing. Inthe northern 
kingdom it was naturally the reminiscences of the pre- 
monarchic time, connected with their native soil, which 
seemed most worthy of record: in Judah the memories of the 
_ person and house of the great founder of the Davidic dynasty. 
Thus there arose in Ephraim the most ancient stratum of the 
narratives handed down in our Book of Judges (designated 
in the “ Survey,” at the close of this book, Hand H), i.e., 
Hero-Stories, and in the appendices, chap. xvil.-xxi., N and 
N."), and in Judah the oldest stratum of the narratives about 
David which we find in the Second Book of Samuel (desig- 
nated in the “‘ Survey ” Je, 7.e., Jerusalem-Source*). 

The “Hcro-Stories ” are exclusively occupied with the 
so-called Greater Judges. Ehud (iii. 15 ff.), Deborah and Barak 
(iv. 4 ff.), Gideon (chaps. vi.-viii., to which the history of 
Abimelech in chap. ix., a remarkably vivid and ancient 
narrative, forms a kind of appendix), Jephthah (xi.-xu. 6), 
and Samson (xiii.-xvi.). In their present form they are 
furnished with many additions and placed in a framework 
which is entirely foreign to them. But in almost every case 
the analysis can be made with certainty although the conuec- 
tion thus reached may not invariably be without gaps. No one 
will be likely to assert that in these narratives we possess all 
the traditions of the age of the Judges. The interest taken in 


* Besides WerLiHAvsEN’s pioneer work in the Fourth Edition of 
Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Berlin, 1878), p. 181 ff. (reprinted 
with additions in ‘‘Die Komposition des Hexateuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments,” Berlin, 1889), as well as the parts treating of 
this subject in Srapn’s Geschichte des Volks Israel (Berlin, 1881 ff.) and 
Krrrien’s Geschichte der Hebriier (Gotha, 1888) [English Translation, Williams 
and Norgate], use has been especially made of Buppn’s Die Biicher Richter und 
Samuel, ihre Quellen und ihr Aufbau (Giessen, 1890) in the determination and 
critical examination of the various strata in the historical books. 
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the altar of Jehovah-Shalom at Ophrah (vi. 24), and in the 
worship of the image of Jahweh made out of the gold taken as 
booty (viii. 24-27a) seems to have been the main reason why 
the Gideon-narratives were admitted. The following points 
are especially to be regarded as reliable criteria of the oid 
narratives in contrast with the numerous glosses and expan- 
sions. The later redactors {in the “ Survey” Ri and R) took 
the so-called Judges to be in the strict sense rulers of the whole 
nation: hence the universal concluding formula, not missing 
even in the case of a Samson, “and he judged (i.e., ruled) 
Tsrael. . . years.” On the other hand the old narratives 
know the so-called Judges simply as heroes who in a special 
calamity were moved by the Spirit of God, and placed them- 
selves at the head of their own tribe (like Jephthah) or of 
a part thereof (as in the older form of the Gideon-narrative, 
see below) or, at most, of a few tribes similarly threatened 
’ (as Ehud, Deborah and Barak): after performing deeds of 
deliverance they returned to their former station, lke the 
dukes of German antiquity. Gideon seems to have been the 
only exception ; seeing that the dominion of his seventy sons is 
mentioned at ix. 2, as a matter of fact, Gideon himself must 
have set up a kind of tribal kingship. On the other hand the 
Samson-narratives leave a distinct impression that he always 
carried on the fight with the Philistines with his own hand. 
At least the narrative xv. 9 ff. shows that he had absolutely 
no support from his fellow-countrymen in Judah. 

The religious element is by no means absent from the 
ancient narratives. But in contrast with the so-called theo- 
cratic pragmatism of the redactors, which explains every 
subjugation to the enemy by an immediately preceding 
idolatry, every deliverance by an immediately preceding 
repentance on the part of the people, and an express sending 
of a deliverer by Jahweh, it appears in a peculiarly primitive 
and sometimes grotesque form. The worship of Jahweh under 
an image clearly-appears to give not the slightest umbrage 
as yet. In the ancient narrative it is evidently regarded 
as an honour to Gideon that he made an ephod, ¢.e., an image 
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-of Jahweh, out of the captured gold; it is the redactor (viii. 27b) 
who adds the condemnatory judgment on this because it occa- 
stoned idolatry which became a snare to Gideon and his family. 
Moreover in the ancient narratives Jahweh does not abandon 
Israel to their enemies, but these to Israel (iii. 28, iv. 6 ff., 
14 ff., &c.). The Spirit of Jahweh not unfrequently appears 
as a magical something which comes suddenly on the heroes 
and gives them courage and strength (vi. 34, xi. 29, xin. 25, 
xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14). Samson’s possession of it and of the 
gigantic strength which it imparts depends upon his unshorn 
hair ; when this goes Jahweh departs with it. To this 
peculiar view of the Nazirate the equally mechanical one 
corresponds of the absolute obligatoriness of a religious vow, 
which compels Jephthah (xi. 30 f., and 34 ff.) to sacrifice his 
own daughter to Jahweh. The religious and ethical estimate 
of events is practically quite in the background. It is only 
at ix. 56 f. that the fate of Abimelech and the Shechemites 
is traced to divine retribution following on Jotham’s curse. 
A glance at iii. 20 ff., iv. 18 ff. makes it impossible to deny 
that the narrators deemed bloody and even murderous 
revenge on the enemies of the people or the tribe justifiable 
and: even praiseworthy. In accordance with this Samson 
expressly implores strength from Jahweh for his final deed of 
vengeance (xvi. 20 ff.). 

In one narrative alone, the first narrative concerning Gideon 
(vi. 2, ff., to viii. 3), the religious element, the so-called theo- 
cratic pragmatism, comes out more strongly than usual, 
But in this very instance it can easily be shown that we have to 
do with a later revision of the ancient tradition. The latter has 
been preserved in the fragment, viii. 4 ff. (in the “ Survey,” H'). 
The opening passage of this account has been cut out, but 
can readily be conjectured from v. 18 ff. Midianite chieftains 
had undertaken a raid against Northern Palestine and killed 
some of Gideon’s brothers. Bound to execute blood-revenge, 
Gideon summons his clan Abiezer (on which cf. vi. 84, vil. 2) 
to follow him, falls on the unsuspecting Midianites in the 
south of the East-Jordan land, and with his own hand 
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executes the blood-revenge on their chieftains, after severely 
punishing the inhabitants of Succoth and Penuel for their 
unbrotherly conduct. The campaign which appears in this 
narrative as a private undertaking of Gideon and his clan, 
necessitated by circumstances, became in the later narrative 
an affair of the whole nation. The Midianites are an abiding 
scourge to the land; for Jahweh has rejected Israel and 
abandoned them to these enemies. But Jahweh now comes 
in the form of “the angel of Jahweh” to entrust Gideon 
with the deliverance of Israel (vi. 18 ff.). But here too the 
supposition is adhered to that Gideon undertakes the campaign 
with only three hundred men of the clan of Abiezer. A still 
later form of the account makes thirty-two thousand men out 
of all Israel respond to Gideon’s summons, but at vii. 2 ff. 
restores the agreement with the older narrative by dismissing, 
first twenty-two thousand, then the rest, with the exception 
of three hundred who lapped water with their tongue instead 
of conveying it to their mouth by hand. 

In Judges vi.-viii. the two narratives follow one another, 
so that at vili. 4 Gideon is suddenly on this side the Jordan 
again, whereas he had already returned from his campaign 
at vill. 1ff. But in the First Appendix (chap. xvii. f.) 
the parallel accounts (in the “ Survey ” NV and N’) are closely 
interwoven. The later revision knows of the exile of 722 
(or 734?) whilst the original account knows only of the 
cessation of the worship in the temple of Shiloh. 

At all events the interest taken in the worship of the image 
of Jahwch at Dan was the primary cause why this narrative 
was admitted. In the Second Supplement (chaps. xix.-xxi.) 
the ancient groundwork is not retained unimpaired excepting 
in the relatively ancient chap. xix. (which itself, however, 
is probably dependent on Gen. xix.). On the other hand, 
chaps. xx. and xxi. belong to a quite late revision in the 
spirit of the Priests’ Code, in fact, of the Chronicler, which 
only here and there allows a glimpse of the phraseology 
of the original narrative. Amongst other reasons it is clear 
that the present text of chap. xx. is due to the blending 
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of. two parallel accounts from the fact that v. 3a finds 
its continuation in y. 14 and, yet more clearly, v. 36a 
in v. 47. 

All the old narratives of the Book of Judges hitherto 
mentioned relate exclusively the deeds and fortunes of the 
northern tribes, and the whole must therefore have sprung from 
northern soil. They pass over the tribe of Judah in almost 
total silence. But this tribe is so much the more thoroughly 
treated of in that source (Je) which we first meet at 2 Sam. 
v. 3, 6, 8 ff., then in chap. vi., possibly, too, in the ground- 
work of chap. vii., certainly in the long series of narratives, 
chaps. 1x.-xx. 22. The scene is almost exclusively Jerusalem : 
David and his family stand throughout at the centre of 
events. 

As to the superior merits of this source there has long been 
but one opinion. It is one of the most complete, truthful and 
finished products of historical writing which have come 
to us from the Hebrews, and indeed from the whole ancient 
world. It shows no trace of tendency or adjustment: the 
succession of events flows from an inner necessity: every- 
thing lies before our eyes clear and comprehensible; specially 
marvellous is the characterization of the king. He is a man, 
and not beyond the reach of human weakness, nay, of criminal 
passion. The narrator is far from concealing or even palliating 
this. Rather does he describe, with searching psychological 
truthfulness, how David is driven on by the curse of the 
sin he has committed—first, to low cunning against his injured 
servant, in order, if possible, to bury his own guilt and shame 
in the darkness, then to crafty murder and ill-concealed rejoicing 
at its success, till at last his conduct is shown him in its true 
light by Nathan. Just as little does the narrator pass over 
in silence another dark point in the character of David, 
his weakness towards the sins of his children. This is the 
very doom of his house, the occasion of a whole series 
of painful events. He breaks forth into hot displeasure 
at the wrong done by Amnon to Tamar, but he cannot 
give his son pain. The result is that Absalom, as his sister’s 
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natural protector, takes a kind of blood-revenge on Amnon. 
The revolutionary plans of Absalom are evidently fostered 
by the thought that at the worst the father who has forgiven 
him for murdering his brother will not proceed to the last 
extremity. And David’s conduct after Absalom’s death 
is such that Joab can only bring him to his senses by hard 
threats. Yet in spite of all this the narrator not only knows 
how to win our complete sympathy and regard for this same 
David, but how to augment both continually. We feel 
ourselves involuntarily touched by the charm which he, like 
all real leaders, exercises on those around. The obvious 
contradictions in his character disappear at length in the 
harmonious total impression. We understand how he could 
be great and noble, yet at the same time stiff-necked and 
self-willed, sincerely devout and humble (vi. 21 f., xv. 25f., 
xvi. 10 ff.) and yet full of shrewd calculation (xv. 27, 38 ff., 
xix. 12 ff.). But the most masterly psychological ability 
is shown in the delineation of his relations to his cousins, 
Joab and Abishai. A secret dislike of them both, arising 
from utter dissimilarity of character, is constantly kept down 
by the politic consideration that he cannot deny their merits 
or dispense with their services. Occasionally, however, this 
aversion (as at iii. 89 in another source) finds expression 
in sharp words (xvi. 10), and after Absalom’s murder David 
braces himself up to the resolve that he will put Amasa 
in Joab’s place. But he is obliged to let things take their 
course when Amasa is murdered by Joab, and the latter’ 
is the only person who can quell the dangerous revolt 
of the Benjamite Sheba. David is forced to endure to the 
end the man who is a rough soldier but an embodiment 
of the monarchical principle. He displays cold-blooded 
harshness towards David the man, when he holds this essential 
to the welfare of the king. With hard words the son’s’ 
murderer forces the father, who is writhing in deepest grief 
for his lost one, to sit in the gate and make himself 
agreeable to the people, and the king, in such an hour, 
must reluctantly do what his subject bids. 


THE. *‘ SAUL-STORIES ””? AND THE ‘ DAVID-STORIES.”’ pis 


There are, no doubt, many indications that the narrator is 
separated by a fairly long interval from the events which he 
relates. For instance, the reference to certain appellations 
‘continuing “unto this day” (vi. 8, xviii. 18; cf. also the 
remark, xvi. 23). It must also be asked whether such a straight- 
forward account of distressing events in the house of David 
could have been circulated in Judah at a time when those con- 
cerned, or at all events a considerable number of their children 
and nearest relatives, were still alive. This question would 
at once lose its point if, as some recent critics think, the 
whole source was originally a part of the so-called Jahwistic 
history.* But assuming that this could be proved of the 
‘present form of the accounts, we should still be obliged to 
judge that such acquaintance with the details of the events— 
above all, such certainty in giving the names of almost all the 
-actors—could not have been gained, fully a hundred years after, 
from popular tradition, but must have been derived from 
‘records written by one who drew from the account given by 
eye-witnesses, or by younger contemporaries of David. This 
may justify our assigning the Je source to the period im- 
mediately after Solomon. 

The “ Hero-Stories” and the “Jerusalem-Source” are 
‘followed, in order of time, by the “ Histories of Saul” (S) in 
1 Sam. ix.-xiv., and the “Histories of David” (Da) from 
1 Sam. xvi. 14 to the conclusion of 2 Kings ii. Both contain 
a multitude of reliable historical traditions, but are now freely 
inlaid with passages taken from a quite different source (SS) 
-and with redactional additions. Their fatherland can only be 
determined with some reserve. It is intrinsically probable 
that. the Saul-Source is from a Benjamite, a member, 
‘therefore, of the northern kingdom, the David-Source from 
a Judahite. But the partizanship of the one source for 
Saul and of the other for David, which used to be so frequently 


* In opposition to the attempt repeatedly made since 1830, and most recently 
by Cornill and Budde, to show that the patriarchal sources are prolonged into 
the older strata of the Books of Judges and Samuel, cf. Krrren in the Theol. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1892, p. 44 ff. 
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asserted, cannot really be proved. The David-Source can 
indeed tell of the evil spirit which fell on Saul, and drove him: 
to fierce jealousy and even to acts of revenge. But the 
account nowhere manifests any hostility to Saul: Jonathan, 
equally with David, has to suffer through his father’s 
spiritual gloominess (1 Sam. xx. 30ff.). And the account 
of Saul’s adventure with the Witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii.) 
contents itself with simply stating the facts. The admission 
of the Elegy, 2 Sam. i. 17ff., as well as of the accounts in 
2 Sam. ii. 4 ff. and iv. 10 ff., proves incontrovertibly that 
the account of Saul’s defeat and suicide, 1 Sam. xxxi., 1s 
not at all meant to blacken his memory. After all, it is by 
no means impossible for both sources to have come from one 
hand, and also from an age when the verdict on the two first 
kings had long been purified from party feeling, and was no 
more disturbed by any tribal jealousy. With this it agrees that 
1 Sam. xxvii. 6 (Da) obviously knows of several “ kings of 
Judah.” But this would not oblige us to date it much later 
than 900. The marked prominence of the edifying element 
in such passages as 1 Sam. xxiv. 10 ff. might rather be alleged 
in proof of the later origin of the David-Stories. Yet it is 
very debatable how many of these edifying speeches which we 
find here and at xxvi. 17 ff., are to be ascribed to a subsequent 
editing. It would have been impossible for the original 
narrator to continue as he does at 1 Sam. xxvii. 1, if he had 
written xxiv. 17 ff., shortly before. On the other hand, the 
relatively high antiquity of the Saul-Narratives is evinced by 
two tokens. The monarchy is a blessing from Jahweh; He 
Himself, at His people’s cry, appointed Saul to be king and 
sent him to Samuel, that the Philistine oppression of Israel 
might be brought to an end (1 Sam. ix. 15ff.). That is 
quite a different standpoint from the one occupied at 
1 Sam. vui. 10, 17 ff., and in chap. xu., where the people’s 
wish for a king is regarded as treason against Jahweh, and 
Samuel consequently accedes to it with the utmost reluctance. 
And further: according to the more recent view Samuel was 
ruler of the people before the election of the king, and after 
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this was the king’s guardian, informing him of Jahweh’s 
commands (1 Sam. xv. 1 ff.), and rebuking him severely when 
he acted on his own account (v. 14 ff.). In the Saul-Stories, 
on the contrary, he is a “seer,” in high repute amongst the 
people, and honoured by Jahweh with the duty of anointing 
the uew king, and yet it occasionally belongs to his calling to 
tell a man where his asses have wandered, in return for a 
piece of bread, or a quarter of a shekel of silver (1 Sam. ix. 


6 ff.). 


2. Tae Becinnines oF THE LEGAL Lirerature: 
Tue Boox or THE CovENANT. 


All the records hitherto mentioned belonged either to the 
domain of poetry or to that of historiography, and showed that 
these departments of literature had reached a high degree of 
cultivation in early times. On the other hand, we seem to 
have the oldest record of legal ordinances—probably from the 
beginning of the ninth century—in the so-called “ Book of 
the Covenant,” of which we had to speak previously (p. 7f.) 
in another connection. We here leave quite untouched the 
dispute as to which of the great Pentateuch-Sources, J or H, 
incorporated this code of law, and as to whether a Decalogue 
was issued earlier than it, occupying ourselves solely with 
the contents of Exod. xx. 24—xxii. 19. It was remarked 
above that the present text is traversed by many glosses * 
and redactional additions. None the less evident is it on 
inspection that the original order of the statutes has been 
confused in various ways (especially at xxi. 37 ff.). So far, 
however, as the original text can still be determined 
it presents, as might be expected, not a legislation embracing 
the entire life of the people, founded on theoretical principles, 
but a codification of usage and wont, of customary rights, 
as these must develop in daily intercourse, especially 
among neighbours. Hence the greatest amount of space is 


* The following passages betray themselves by the use of the plural; xxii. 
20b, 21, 23, 24b, 30, xxiii. 9b, 13. 
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taken up by the so-called “Claims for Damages” for 
manslaughter, kidnapping, murder, corporal injury, theft, 
negligence with fire, injury to fields or cattle. But alongside 
this the religious and ethical point of view asserts itself, and 
not merely in the statutes which especially relate to worship 
(xx. 24, xxii. 19, 27, 29), or to the rights of male and female 
Hebrew slaves (xxi. 1-11), but especially in care for slaves in 
general (xxi. 20f., 26 f.), strangers (xxii. 20), poor and needy 
(xxii. 24 ff., xxiti., 10 f.) as well as in the prohibition of witch- 
craft and incest (xxii. 17f.). The Sabbath Law is based 
solely on the duty of humanity (xxii. 12). But chiefly do 
we meet with a lofty ethical standpoint in the directions 
given (xxii. 4f.) that if occasion offer a personal enemy must 
be protected from harm. 

We are wholly in the dark as to the circle from which 
all these statutes proceeded and, above all, as to the public 
authority by which scrupulous obedience was ensured. Yet 
such an authority must be assumed, otherwise there would be 
no meaning in the precise fixing of punishments and amends, 
from the punishment of death, seven times prescribed, and of 
the avenging on the body of the guilty person the wrong he 
had done (xxi, 23 ff.), down to the money-fine. But, empha- 
tically as justice and impartiality in legal cases is insisted on 
(xxiii. 1 ff.), there is not a single indication as to who is 


authorized to pronounce sentence or to supervise the execu- 


tion of the verdict. It is indeed twice ordered that, in 
case of a law-suit, the man is to be brought ‘ before God,” 
i.e., to a sanctuary, once (xxi. 6), to perform a symbolic act 
which will have legal effect, the other time (xxii. 8), to obtain 


an oracle; but even in these cases nothing is said about the 


agents, priests for example.* With regard to the courts of 


* It is a quite untenable opinion, still shared by some moderns, that in these 
passages the translation should not be ‘“ before God’ but ‘ before the gods” 
(grammatically possible, and given by Luther), and that the expression should 
be understood of the rulers or priests. It should rather be asked whether the 
expression does not come from a time when God was represented at every 
sanctuary by an image which was connected with the oracle. In fact, it cannot 
be pronounced impossible that at xxi. 6 an sia is meant, placed in the house 
itself (at the door ?). 
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justice, the drawing up of the indictment, the procedure, 
such as the examination of witnesses, and the execution 
of the sentence, it is evident that long-established customs 
are taken for granted, so that the codification was’ simply 
intended to promote greater uniformity in the decision 
of cases and in the penalties that were to be imposed. If 
the statement, 2 Chron. xvii. 9, has been derived from 
a genuine tradition, the establishment and promulgation of 
these rules of justice may have been due to Jehoshaphat of 
Judah. But it is also possible that they sprang from the soil 
of the northern kingdom. 


3. THe JAHWISTIC HistoricaL Work. 


Historical composition, as we have seen, had devoted itself 
in the first place to the events of the earliest period of the 
Kings, and also, in the northern kingdom, to the heroes of 
the time of the Judges. The primeeval history of the people, 
as well as the patriarchal age, the Deliverance from Egypt by 
Moses and the Conquest of the Promised Land, seem to have 
been left to oral tradition and adaptation until at least the 
Solomonic period. The oldest written presentation of these 
events accessible to us is found in that splendid historical 
work which is usually called the Jahwistic (J) because of its 
- preponderating use of the divine name Jahweh, which begins 
even in the history of the Creation. 


On the History of Pentateuch Criticism. In this place we must 
limit ourselves to the following summary of the History of 
Pentateuch Criticism, or, in so far as the Book of Joshua comes 
prominently into consideration, Hexateuch Criticism,* a criticism 
which, after manifold aberrations during a space of 140 years, has 
at last gained a fair number of absolutely fixed results. Isolated 
doubts concerning the authenticity of the whole Pentateuch had 
already been expressed in past centuries, when Jean Astruc, of 
Montpellier, a deveut Catholic, made the fundamental discovery 
that in Genesis the divine names Elohim (7.e., God) and Jahweh 


* But cf. below § 6, 2, last note. 
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alternate in a striking manrer, and founded on this the hypothesis 
that Moses himself (Pentateuch criticism therefore by no means 
originated in rejection of the authenticity!) placed side by side 
two principal documents (mémoires), an Elohistic and a Jehovistic, 
and appended to them, in a third and fourth column, fragments 
from ten other documents. Our Genesis arose from the blending 
of these four columns. Astruc published this hypothesis at Brussels 
in 1753 in an anonymous work (Conjectures sur les mémoztres, 
dont il parait que Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la 
Genese; German translation, Frankfort, 1789), but no attention 
was paid to him in France. 

In Germany the hypothesis was first published by the étt. 
gel. Anzeigen of September 19th, 1754: at the end of the year it 
was warmly opposed by J. D. Michaelis (Relatio de libris novis, XI. 
162 ff.); but at last it was brought into repute, chiefly through 
Hichhorn (Hinleitung ins Alte Testament, first at Leipzig, 1780 ff.). 
At all events it was in Germany that it first found a deeper 
scientific foundation and also, before long, a further expansion. 
Ilgen (‘‘ Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs in threr 
Urgestalt,” first vol., Halle, 1798) discovered that, besides the 
Jehovistic document, not one, but two independent Elohistic ones 
must be distinguished. Unfortunately he prejudiced this perfectly 
correct observation by admitting seventeen distinct documents in 
Genesis which he thought were to be divided amongst these three 
writers. 

All the divers forms which Astruc’s hypothesis passed through 
before Ilgen are usually grouped together under the title, ‘‘ Older 
Document Hypothesis.” They all recognize a quite external blending 
of several independent sources. A second stage is formed by the 
so-called Fragments Hypothesis, z.e., the derivation of the Pentateuch 
from a large number of separate, unconnected fragments which 
were afterwards united into a whole by a compiler (Vater’s view, 
in his Kommentar iiber den Pentateuch, Halle, 1802-1805, 3 vols.). 
As the dispute went on, the Older Document Hypothesis under- 
went a modification to the effect that the Elohistic document at 
the foundation of the Pentateuch (the so-called “ Grundschrift’’) 
was supplemented by the redactor with material from another 
source, the Jehovistic. But as the supplementer was eventually 
identified with the Jehovist this brings us to the Supplement 
Hypothesis. Prepared for by De Wette, thrown out in 1831 by 
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Ewald as a conjecture, expressly maintained by Bleek and Peter vy. 
Bohlen, this hypothesis received from F, Tuch, in his “ Kommentar 
aiber die Genesis” (Halle, 1838), a thorough scientific foundation, 
and, because of its great simplicity, soon obtained almost universal 
recognition. But after Hupfeld (‘ Die Quellen der Genesis und die 
Art ihrer Zusammensetzung,” Berlin, 1853) had, in the first place, 

_ shown the correctness of Ilgen’s distinction between two Elohistic 
documents, and, in the second place, had put the significance of 
the Jehovistic document as an independent historical work beyond 
all doubt, there gradually arose, on the ground of these two 
convictions, all the various forms of the “ Later Document Hypo- 
thesis.” The peculiarity of them all is the acceptance of four 
originally independent main sources (namely, besides the Jehovist 
[ better, Jahwist] and the two Elohists, the Deuteronomic writer 
[D], in the greater part of Deuteronomy). In fact the number 
four, as well as the special characters of these main sources, has 
been demonstrated by such incontrovertible reasons, and such a 
degree of unanimity respecting the detailed analysis of the sources 
has been reached amongst all competent inquirers, that the rejection 
of these results now can only be explained by two reasons; either 
from lack of acquaintance with the facts, or from a resolution, 
embraced once for all, not to allow any force of facts to bring 
about the abandonment of prejudices refuted long ago. 

On the other hand, the adherents of the Later Document Hypo- 
thesis are still at variance on two points. First, as to whether the 
four main sources existed independently, side by side, till they 
were united by the redactor (whom all hold to be post-exilic), or 
whether the Jahwist (J) and the Elohist related to him (Z) had 
already been blended into a whole when Deuteronomy (D) was 
united with them: in the latter case the final stage of redaction 
would be the union of JHD with the other Elohist (P, or the 
Priests’ Code). In our Outline, as in the Historical Tables, the 
second view is accepted as correct. 

But, secondly—and this is far more important—the sequence of 
the four sources is disputed. The older critics were bound hand 
and foot by the prejudice that the source which stands first 
(Gen. 1.), the Priestly Elohist, must also be the oldest. This 
seemed to be especially supported by the fact that (at least in 
Genesis) it actually forms the framework in which the united 
whole is fitted. ence there are still distinguished scholars who 
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place this document (P), if not at the head, yet (with Dillmann) 
after Hand before Jand D. Others put H and J (or J and E) at 
the head, but claim for P, or a part of it, priority to D. (The 
belief that the latter originated in the seventh century is practically 
unanimous. ) 

In opposition to all these opinions, the view was next maintained, 
with ever-growing emphasis, that the Priestly Elohist (P) came 
last (in and after the Exile), and thus represents the final stage of 
development within the Hexateuch. Stated first in 1833 by H. Reuss 
(in theses for his pupils), then propounded in 1835 simultaneously 
by Vatke (Die Religion des Alten Testaments, I., Berlin) and 
George (Die iilteren judischen Feste, c., Berlin), this hypothesis 
had practically passed into oblivion when Graf, a pupil of Reuss, 
revived it in 1866, first with reference to the legal portions of the 
Priests’ Writing, and afterwards including the historical. Hence 
it has been called the Grafian Hypothesis. At first it was only 
accepted by individual scholars, and that, as in the case of the 
great Dutch critic Kuenen, after the most exhaustive independent 
investigation. At last it has won recognition in ever-widening 
circles, and reached an almost undisputed sway. This is principally 
due to Wellhausen’s brilliant demonstration (in the first vol. of 
his Geschichte Israels, Berlin, 1878 [Eng. Trans., 1885]; the later 
editions bear the title Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels). The 
reasons why we concur in thinking it absolutely incontrovertible 
will be adduced in the further course of our Outline. For all the 
details on which the analysis depends, we refer to Dillmann’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, which is as copious as it is 
reliable (Genesis,6 1892 [Eng. Trans., 1898] ; Haodus u. Leviticus, 
1880 ; Numeri, Deuter., Josua, 1886), as well as to Holzinger’s Hin- 
leitung in den Hexateuch (Freiburg und Leipzig, 1893), at the end 
of which there is an outline in fourteen tables of the results reached 
by the most distinguished investigators. The history of Pentateuch 
criticism is given most completely in Westphal’s Les Sources du 
Pentateugue, 1888, 1892, Paris [See also Cheyne’s Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism, Lond., 1893, Tr.]. The reasons on which the 
analysis rests are more or less thoroughly discussed in all the 
recent works on the Introduction to the Old Testament. Special 
mention must be made of Cornitt (Freib. u. Leipz., 1891; 3rd 
and 4th Editions, 1896); Ep. Kénta (Bonn, 1893), p. 134ff.; 
Driver (1st Edition, Edinb., 1891; 6th Edition, 1897; Germ. 
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Trans. from the 5th Edition by Rothstein, Berlin, 1896). Cf. also 
the excellent popularly-scientific treatment of the whole problem in 
W. Rosertson Situ, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
{2nd Hdition, Lond., 1892), Germ. Trans. by Rothstein (Das A. 
Test. Seine Entstehung und Ueberlieferung, Freib. u. Leipz., 1894). 
The composite character of Genesis is shown very clearly by differ- 
ences of type in Die Genesis mit ‘iusserer Unterscheidung der Quel- 
lenschriften ubersetzt von Kautzsch und Socin (2nd Edition, Freiburg, 
1891), by differences of colour in Paul Haupt’s Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament (Leipzig, beginning in 1893): up to the present the 
Hebrew text of Genesis in Hight Colours, by Ball (1896), Leviticus 
in Two Colours, by Driver and White (1894), and Joshua in Seven 
Colours, by Bennett (1895), have appeared. 


The Jahwist first appears in the present text at Gen. ii. 4b, 
but the actual beginning of his work seems to have been 
omitted, possibly owing to its divergence from the immedi- 
ately preceding cosmogony of the so-called Priests’ Code. 
From Gen. ii. onwards this source flows abundantly through 
the whole of Genesis and Exodus, and again from Num. x. 29. 
Jt is doubtful whether it is represented in Deuteronomy 
_ (beginning at chap. xxxi.): the latest certain trace of it is in- 
the two first chapters of the Book of Judges. It aims, there- 
fore at supplying a history of the Israelite theocracy from the 
‘beginning of the world to the settlement of the people in the 
land west of the Jordan. The only legal portion which can 
‘be certainly ascribed to it is the groundwork of Exod. xxxiv. 
14-26. 

As to the luxuriant freshness and vividness, the charming’ 
flow in the narratives of the Jahwist, there has long been but 
one opinion: passages like Gen. i. 18f., xxiv. 44, are true 
models of classical Hebrew prose. And we cannot value at a 
lower rate the idea of God and the ethical standpoint of this 
source. In both respects the powerful influence everywhere 
betrays itself of those prophetic ideas through which the 
Jahwistic popular religion was gradually purged from grossly 
sensuous, and, in part, heathenish ideas and led on to its high 
destiny as the religion of the world. No doubt Jahweh is at 
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the beginning only the God of Israel, in the primeval and 
patriarchal periods the God of the chosen families from which 
the people of Israel is to proceed. To them belongs His 
special protection and care. But J ahweh is, therefore, at the 
same time Lord and Judge of all the world. He destroys 
the degenerate human race of the first age with the Flood ; 
He punishes also with annihilation the unparalleled wicked- 
ness of the dwellers in Sodom and Gomorrah. He makes: 
Pharaoh feel His power, and thus compels him to set His 
people free. If there are traces of a much narrower idea of 
God, one, in fact, which can only be understood as a remnant 
of antique mythological views (as Gen. vi. 1 ff., xxxii. 25 ff.), 
this only shows, first, how far the Jahwist is from mechanical 
subjection to a carefully elaborated theological system. 
Further, the boldest ascription of human qualities to God, 
as in Gen. ii. and iii., and pre-eminently, in chap. xvii., 
is always so made as to leave unimpaired the impression 
of divine majesty and dignity. That God becomes visible 
to man, directly interposing everywhere, serves not merely to: 
give dramatic movement to the description, but chiefly to 
enhance the impression that Jahweh is a living and therefore 
a life-giving personality, who demands joyful faith and full 
surrender. To secure this end genuine religious feeling 
cannot dispense with the so-called anthropopathisms and 
anthropomorphisms. It was reserved to a much later age, 
versed in theological abstractions, to take offence at this 
ascription of human qualities to God and get rid of it from 
the old narratives as best it could, but at the same time to 
destroy the charm which they exercise over an unprejudiced 
religious mind. ; 

As the idea of God, so also the ethical views of our source 
are not to be measured by the strictest standard of Christian 
ethics. It is an utter mistake to charge the Jahwist with 
taking pleasure in Jacob’s deceiving Hsau (the Israelite 
against the hated Aramean!). On the contrary, he designates 
Jacob’s conduct as guile (Gen. xxvii. 35), and the part which 
Esau plays in chap. xxxili, is far more honourable than Jacob’s. 
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The power of the popular customs which still prevailed in the 
Jahwist’s day explains some other points which may seem. 
offensive to us. This especially applies to concubinage and 
all its consequences. But scandals still remain which cannot 
be got rid of by the argument that the Jahwist contented 
himself with an objective narrative and deemed it unnecessary. 
to pronounce an express condemnation. Amongst these we 
reckon the risk to which Sarah (Gen. xii.) and Rebekah 
(chap. xxvi.) were exposed by the false statements of their 
husbands, the out-manceuvring of Laban (type of the hated 
Aramezean)"by the crafty devices of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 37 ff.), 
and, not less, the robbing of the Egyptians (Hxod. xi. 36). 
The outwitting of foreigners, under certain circumstances, 
is even counted a clear right. But after all, what are all 
these details compared with the general impression made 
on us by the unpretentious piety and the moral earnestness. 
of the actors, and therefore of the narrator himself! 
“T am not worthy of all the benefits and of all the truth 
which Thou hast shown unto Thy servant.” This confes- 
sion of Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 11) is obviously looked upon as 
a confession of the people which bears his name. And if 
the Jahwist thinks of sacrifices and offerings as having been 
from the beginning of the world the natural expression of 
a devout disposition, and elsewhere treats the consulting of: 
the divine oracle as a primitive custom (xxv. 22), yet the 
earliest sacrifice of all teaches that it is the disposition and 
not the offering which counts, and it is not offerings or other 
works, but believing reliance on the word of Jahweh which is, 
counted to Abraham for righteousness. 

Up to this point we have spoken of the Jahwistic source 
as a homogeneous work. But a closer examination of its 
contents showed long ago that here also we have to do with 
various strata, and therefore with the work of a Jahwistic 
school. The narrator of Genesis iv. 16-24 knows of no 
Deluge; for he presupposes that all shepherds, musicians, 
and smiths are descended in an uninterrupted series from the 
sons of Lamech. At Gen. ix. 20 ff. the sons of Noah, who 
still dwell with him in one tent, are called in the original text 
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Shem, Japhet, and Canaan; and these names here stand in 
a different, far stricter sense, than Shem, Ham, and Japhet: 
elsewhere. At Gen. xi. 1-9 the dispersion of mankind over 
the earth is not connected, as in chap, x., with their deriva- 
tion from the different sons of Noah, but with the confusion 
of tongues which God decreed. All this warrants our dis- 
criminating between an older anda later form of J (J'and J*).* 
Both relate the primeval history from the standpoint of a 
history of redemption, but J? as the history of Israel and 
without presupposing the Flood, J* as the primeval history of 
mankind and interweaving the account of the Flood. The 
latter, although carefully purged from all mythological 
additions, evinces a closer acquaintance with the Babylonian 
primeval history and thus shows that J? is of later origin than 
the specifically Hebrew tradition of J’ (which has a strong 
mythological colouring at Gen. vi. 1 ff.). By far the greater 
portion of the remaining matter (from Gen. xii. onwards) must 
have belonged to J!. Subsequently, probably in the eighth 
century, a Judahite hand (J%) blended the two recensions, so 
as to form the Jahwist as we now have him in the Pentateuch. 

The adoption of this view solves also in the simplest 
manner the problem as to the Jahwist’s native land. In all 
the patriarchal narratives the utmost care is taken to account 
for the consecration of the ancient holy places by appearances 
of Jahweh and special experiences of the patriarchs. But the 
specifically Israelite sanctuaries also belong to these holy 
places. How, then, could it be understood that a Judahite, at 
. a time when the temple of Solomon was already in existence, 
brought the sanctity of Shechem, Bethel, and Peniel into the 
prominence they have at Gen. xii. 6, xxviii. 13 ff., and xxxii. 
31 ff.? But, on the other side, the memory of Abraham and 
perhaps of Jacob also is almost exclusively associated with 
Hebron; in the Joseph-Histories it is Judah (not Reuben, as 
in Z) who is spokesman for the brethren ; at Hxod. xxxii. 1 ff. 
there is in all probability a Judahite condemnation of the 
Ephraimite bull-worship. All these apparent contradictions 
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disappear of themselves if we see in J? (to say nothing of J) 
a Judahite recension of the Hphraimite original which J} 
supplied. 

To determine more precisely the time when the Jahwistic 
source arose we must naturally begin with J!, The age of 
Solomon suggests itself as the earlier limit, for the bond- 
service of the Canaanites, presupposed at Gen. ix. 25f. (cf. 
also xii. 6 and xiii. 7), is traced back to that age at 1 Kings ix. 21. 
Gen. x. 11 ff. has also been adduced as indicating the earlier 
limit, where the narrator knows Kalchu (Kelach) which Assur- 
nasirhabal has already rebuilt (883 ff.) and made into a royal 
city, but does not know Sargon’s buildings in North Nineveh 
(722 ff.). Butit is questionable whether Gen. x. 8 ff. belongs 
to J1. Just as little certainty can be obtained from xxvii. 40. 
Tf the whole verse belonged to J! it would no doubt testify to his 
acquaintance with the revolt of the Hdomites under Joram 
(about 845). But the second (prosaic!) half of the verse quite 
gives the impression of an addition to the poetic utterance 
which (like xxv. 23) knows only of Hdom’s servitude. 

If all this indicates that J‘ belongs to the interval between 
950 and 850, certain traces are not lacking of a more recent 
age than that of Solomon. The existence of the northern 
kingdom under kings of the tribe of Ephraim is undoubtedly 
presupposed by the glorification of Joseph in the whole of the 
Joseph-Stories, and yet more clearly by the preference of the 
younger Ephraim to Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 17ff.). But the 
influence of prophetic ideas, everywhere traceable and already 
brought out by us, is the strongest evidence for the ninth 
century. The time of the religious war which Elijah waged 
against Baal seems to be left behind, the worship of Jahweh 
to be unopposed, indeed to be in its prime. Joy in Him resounds 
everywhere, but not less joy in the blessings which J ahweh 
has poured on His people, and in the beautiful land which He 
has given them. The struggles which had to be gone through 
to win these lie in the far background. Settled conditions, 
milder manners, have gained the upper hand. Intercourse 
with neighbouring tribes is almost without exception of a 
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peaceful kind; joyous consciousness of the great position they 
have won is not spoiled by any misleading national conceit, but 
is associated with an elevating anticipation that Israel is 
intended by its God for something greater than an honourable 
political position in the world of nations. A precise deter- 
mination of place, time and author is naturally impossible. 
But if we are to venture on a conjecture there is most to be 
said for about 855. The commanding position which Omri 
had won for Israel was then unimpaired. The attack of the 
Arameeans was victoriously repelled at Samaria and then at 
Aphek, and the extremely friendly relations with Jehoshaphat 
of Judah might seem to guarantee a long continuance of these. 
favourable conditions. 


4. Orner Rezics or tHE LITERATURE OF THE OTH AND 8TH 
Centuries (1 Sam. iv. 1 ff.)— “Tue Buussina oF 
Moses.”’—Tue Mirror or tHe Propurts.—l Kuinos xx. 
22, &c. 


The other, fairly extensive remains of the historiography 
and poetry of the ninth and eighth centuries, preserved to us 
in the Pentateuch, and especially in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, all seem, like the groundwork of the Jahwistic source, 
to have sprung from the soil of the northern kingdom. Thus 
the narrative of the loss and recovery of the holy ark 
(1 Sam. iv. lb-vii. 1, designated EH in the “ Survey 7’), 
perhaps a fragment of a history. of the sanctuary at Shiloh. 
The age of the narrative is specially shown by the idea 
of the holy ark and the magical powers hidden in it which 
meets us at iv. 6ff., v. 3ff., vi. 19ff. The so-called 
“Blessing of Moses” (Deut. xxxiii.) is also unquestion- 
ably Hphraimite. This is clear from the extraordinarily 
emphatic glorification of Joseph, v. 13 ff., nothing being left 
for Judah but the wish that he may be reunited to the rest of 
the people and freed from his oppressors. The consciousness 
of might and victory which shines forth from v. 17, and 
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especially from the close, v. 26 ff., is perhaps explained by 
Joash’s victories over Benhadad II. (798 ff.) which put an end 
to the long oppression of Israel by the Aramzans of Damascus. 
The sentences devoted to Levi prove that the Blessing 
originated in priestly circles. In whatever way we may 
account for the difficult introductory words a strong conscious- 
ness is clearly expressed in vy. 10 f. of the importance of the high 
office and also of the close union and power of the priestly 
order in spite of all its enemies and haters. It is impossible 
to determine whether the “ Blessing of Moses” has been pre- 
served as a portion of a larger work (the older Elohistic 
Pentateuch source ?) or was first inserted by one of the later 
redactors. 
On the other hand the Prophetical Stories concerning 
Elijah which we now read in 1 Kings xvii.-xix., xxi. (designated 
_Pr in the “ Survey”), usually grouped with the somewkas later 
Elisha-Stories (Pr?), in 2 Kings ii.; iv. 1-6, 23 ; vill. 1-15; xm. 
14-21, under the title “ Mirror of the Prophets,’’? must have 
-sprung from a special source. The beginning has not been 
preserved: Elijah comes on the scene at 1 Kings xvii. without 
any introduction. Moreover chap. xviii. shows that some 
account had been previously given of the bloody persecution 
.of Jahweh’s prophets by Ahab’s consort, Jezebel. But if we 
have only an excerpt from the whole, and that not free from 
legendary additions, we have still a right to conclude that our 
Elijah-Stories are an important monument of that great 
‘religious conflict which threatened for a while to end in the 
-victory, or, at least, the strong predominance of Baal-worship 
in Israel. Not as though a total rejection of Jahweh had been 
contemplated. Neither can Ahab, whose three children bore 
names compounded with Jah[weh] (cf. too the rdle which he 
plays, 1 Kings xxii.), have been a despiser of Jahweh, nor 
-ean the people have broken absolutely with their whole past. 
But the “halting on both sides” (xviii. 21) was itself bad 
enough. Whilst Jahweh was being worshipped, and yet they 
would not break with Baal, whom they regarded as the 
bestower of all the gifts of the fruitful land (cf. Hosea eZ), 
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they were dragging Jahweh down into Baal’s realm and thus. 
closing the way against the greatest and weightiest of all 
prophetic ideas, the idea that Jahweh is the sole God, or at. 
all events that His might and glory far surpass all the heathen 
gods. And the great zealot for this truth, who, amongst all 
the figures of the Old Covenant, has found his equal only in 
Moses, hardly in Samuel, who, therefore, according to 
Mal. iii. 23, was expected by a later age as the forerunner of 
the Day of Jahweh, has found in the narrator of 1 Kings xvii. ff. 
an exponent worthy of himself. The mystery of Elijah’s- 
person, his lightning-hke appearance and disappearance, the 
magnificent severity of his speeches, and the energy of his 
action—all this is brought before us with such marvellous. 
plastic force and dramatic vividness as to create at every step 
the impression of an extraordinary personalty. 

_ Compared with the Elijah-Stories the Elisha ones, which 
begin at 2 Kings ii., show less descriptive power. The legendary 
element takes up an almost larger space (cf. especially i1. 8, 24 ;. 
vi. 8 ff. ; xiii. 20 f.), and some sections appear to be due to 
imitation of the corresponding Elijah-narratives. Yet these 
portions also give us many a valuable glimpse of the religious 
and political circumstances of that age, and are therefore a. 
historical source of: exceeding value. 

This is even truer of the approximately contemporaneous 
narratives of the time of Ahab, Joram, and Jehu, in 1 Kings: 
KX., xxil., 2 Kings ili. (?), vi. 24-vii. 17, and (with all sorts 
of additions) chapters ix.and x. All these pieces show a good 
acquaintance with details of the events which happened about: 
two generations before, and are able to narrate them with 
great clearness and vividness. In all probability they are- 
portions of a larger historical work: doubtless we owe their 
admission into the Book of Kings to the fact that some kind 
of religious interest attaches to them all... Thus 1 Kings xx.. 
(apart from the prophetical sayings subsequently interwoven) 
is a memorial of the fact that Jahweh, the god of the hills. 
(v. 23), can also conquer with His people in the plains. In 
chap. xxii., 2 Kings iii. and vi., 24 ff., prophets play a leading 
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part: m chaps. ix. and x. it is told how Jehu, anointed at: 
Elisha’s bidding, fulfilled Hlijah’s threat against the house of 
Ahab, and at the same time made a complete end of the 
Baal-worship in Israel.. 


5. Tae Hisrorican Work or tae Onprer E1Lonist.—THE MORE 
RECENT BIoGRAPHIES OF SAMUEL AND SAUL. 


Ephraimite historiography turns once more to the days of 
grey antiquity. Somewhere about the middle of the eighth 
century arose the second of the great Pentateuch sources, 
which is usually called the Elohistic (EH), because of its 
habitual use of the divine name Elohim (i.e., God). In the 
Survey of the History of Pentateuch Criticism, we have 
already mentioned (p. 33f.) that this source, which in our 
present Pentateuch is only represented by extracts, was but 
gradually distinguished from the totally unlike priestly Elohist, 
who also, up to Exod. vi., avoids the divine name Jahweh. The 
first certain trace of the source H is met at Gen. xv. 5, in the 
history of Abraham. Hence it seems not to have contained 
a history of primeval times corresponding to the Jahwistic 
pieces in Gen. i.-xi. On the other hand, it must have run 
in almost unbroken parallelism with the Jahwist in the 
patriarchal histories, the history of the Exodus and of the 
Conquest of Canaan. This is evident from the review given 
in the words of this source at Joshua xxiv., which takes in the 
entire period from the immigration of Abraham to the death 
of Joshua. This work, therefore, also aimed at giving a history 
of the preparation for and founding of the Israelite theocracy. 
We have already been obliged (p. 27) to state that it is at 
least unlikely that its description extended also over the times 
of the Judges and the earlier Kings. 

Its Ephraimite origin has long been universally admitted. 
In fact, every other view is excluded by the striking promi- 
nence into which it brings the great Israelite sanctuaries, 
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especially the holy stone of Bethel, by the part Reuben plays 
as spokesman for the brothers, and by much else. On the 
other hand, it is disputable whether H originated after the 
Jahwist or was not rather before him.. The latter view has 
been supported by his greater wealth of names and details 
which have vanished elsewhere. But there are very weighty 
arguments in favour of the priority of the Jahwist, and the 
dating EH not earlicr than the middle of the eighth century. 
Both the idea of God and the ethical standpoint of H are far 
more due to reflection than the Jahwist’s. The almost entire 
avoidance of the name Jahweh is enough to prove this: it 
forcibly reminds us of the later prohibition of the utterance of 
this name. And, certainly, it is not by accident that God 
does not, in this source, as in the Jahwist, hold personal inter- 
course with men, but calls to them from heaven (Gen. xxi. 17, 
xxii. 11), or makes use of the mediation of an angel (xxvili. 12). 
The way in which Abraham is cleared from the reproach of 
falsehood, xx. 12, and of harshness towards Hagar and Ishmael, 
xxi. 11ff., above all that in which at xxxi. 6ff. Jacob’s 
cheating Laban is transformed into an overreaching of Jacob 
by Laban, testifies clearly to an endeavour to get’ rid of the 
ethical offence taken at the older form of the tradition with 
which the narrator himself was well acquainted. Nor is it 
mere fancy that misses from this source not only the flowing, 
energetic style, but also the patriotic and religious enthusiasm 
of the Jahwist, and finds, instead of these, a subdued tone 
and anxious disposition. No doubt this is a prophetical his- 
toriography, as truly as the Jahwist’s is. But, on the whole, 
it no longer conveys the impression of a triumphant outlook 
on a glorious future, but rather that of a retrospect on a 
bygone history, in which were many gloomy experiences. 
Thus, very especially, all through the concluding chapter, 
Joshua xxiv., this sentence resounds, “ Perhaps there is yet 
time to avert destruction by sincerely giving up idolatry and 
turning wholly to Jahweh”: and the people, at Joshua’s 
earnest exhortation, vows to do this. But Joshua himself 
cannot quite believe it. The gulf between Jahweh’s unap- 
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proachable holiness and the people’s evil disposition is too 
vast to allow him to hope that the deep wounds will be healed. 
The people’s declaration that they will serve Jahweh alone 
becomes eventually nothing but a “witness against themselves.” 
When we remember that this work was evidently trans- 
planted at an early date to Judahite soil, and naturally under- 
went revision there, till at last it was blended as a whole with 
the Jahwist, the fact is at once explained that secondary 
portions were in course of time attached to this source, so 
that we can speak of an Hlohistic as well as a Jahwistic school. 
It is to the last decades of the kingdom of Israel that the 
biography of Samuel and Saul also belongs, which is pre- 
served in 1 Sam. i.-iii., viil., x. 17-24, xv., xvil., and (in many 
ways inlaid with other elements) chap. xvii. f., xxi. f., then 
chap. xxvi. last, probably 2 Sam. i. 6 ff. In the “Survey” 
we call it SS. We have indicated above (p. 28 f.) how sharply 
the standpoint of this source is distinguished from the older 
Samuel and Saul-Stories. The kingdom is in. no sense a 
blessing, but a curse to the people, for the longing after it 
amounts to a rejection of Jahweh, and, notwithstanding his. 
serious warning (1 Sam. viii. 10 ff., x. 17 ff.), it is extorted 
from the seer who has hitherto ruled the people in God’s 
stead. The very first king fully justified the evil forebodings. 
which might be cherished concerning the kingdom. Alongside 
this theological pragmatism, such an adherence is elsewhere 
found to the genuinely popular elaboration and transformation 
of the older historical tradition (1 Sam. xvii. is a thoroughly 
classical example!) as to justify the verdict that in this descrip- 
tion traditionary elements of manifold kinds are united into 
a whole, and partly subjected to a criticism from something like 
Hosea’s standpoint. We can only venture, with all possible 
reserve, on the conjecture that the completion of this source 
was connected with the redaction of the so-called “ Pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges,” which was produced by the 
blending of the old Ephraimite Hero-Stories (see above, 
p-21f.), and the indubitably far more recent enumeration of the 
so-called “ Minor Judges ” (designated ri in the “ Survey”). 
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6. Generat RemMARKS ON PROPHETISM. 


All these historical works, though in divers ways, were 
chiefly meant to promote the cultivation of the religious life 
in Israel. But, meanwhile, another champion had come upon 
the scene, who pursued the same end by a direct road and 
with far more effectual means—literary prophecy. 

It is admitted that there are manifold analogies to Hebrew 
-prophetism in other religions, and that not merely on Semitic 
soil. The Greeks and Romans also were acquainted with male 
-and female seers, who were taken possession of by their god, 
spoke in his name, and gave information about the present and 
-the future, things public and private. But the peculiarity of 
Israelite prophecy is that it completely detached itself from its 
initial amalgamation with soothsaying, and gave itself entirely 
to the service of religion—more precisely, the true prophets 
of God were called and equipped by their God exclusively for 
this service. 

In the older period we find a double form of prophecy. 
‘The one is closely connected with the priesthood. For it is 
their business also, in answer to inquiries on all possible 
occasions, to give “ direction” (tdrah): but the prophet does 
not employ external means, as the priests use the image of 
God (éphéd) with the Urim and Thummim; he speaks simply 
by the power of the Spirit who animates him. But this does 
not exclude the prophet’s spontaneously declaring a word of 
God. When Samuel is asked he can tell that Kish’s lost asses 
have returned, but at the same time he has a word of God in 
readiness for the inquirer. The same Abijah of Shiloh from 
whom Jeroboam’s consort (1 Kings xiv.) hopes to get an 
opinion about her sick son for ten loaves and cracknels and a 
cruse of honey had aforetime, by a symbolical act and words 
accompanying it, foretold to Jeroboam that he should be king 
(xi. 29ff.). At 2 Kings iv. 43 it is taken for granted that on 
Sabbaths and new moons people were accustomed to inquire 
about private affairs, even of an Elijah. Hence we must 
believe that “the prophet” Nathan also, and Gad, David’s 
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“seer,” from whom we happen only to have divine utterances, 
given spontaneously, practised as a calling the giving of 
“directions ” in answer to inquiries. Down to Ezekiel’s time 
such inquiries from the prophets are not lacking: the only 
difference is that in these later times the questions do not 
relate to private affairs but to the public weal or religious 
interests. 

Alongside that form of prophecy which we have now men- 
tioned, there moves another which in all probability sprang 
from Canaanite soil but also attained importance in Israel. 
It is that state of inspiration which seized with supernatural 
force on single worshippers of Jahweh or, by preference, on 
crowds of them and so impelled them to ecstatic words and 
deeds as to drag even the onlookers through their example 
into similar conduct. The oldest notice of this kind must 
be that at 1 Sam. x. 5ff. and 10ff. Far more powerfully 
is one of these occurrences depicted at xix. 18ff., where 
even Samuel is drawn in. According to Num. xi. 24 ff. (J) 
something similar happened once, during the journey through 
the Desert. Echoes from the time of the Kings are found at 
2 Kings ii. 15, according to which passage Elisha was 
usually thrown into a state of inspiration by the playing of 
a harp, and ix. 11, where Jehu’s officers laconically designate 
the disciple of the prophets whom Elisha had sent as a “ mad 
fellow.”” We may remark, in passing, that the “sons of the 
‘prophets ” (see below !) who were gathered round Elijah and 
_ Elisha are, however, not to be put in parallelism with those 
“ Jahweh-excited ” crowds of the time of Samuel. 

The designation of the prophets as ndbi (pl. nebizm), which 
afterwards became the usual one, evidently belonged at first 
to these enthusiasts. The word strictly signifies a caller, 
more precisely one who in holy ecstasy utters cries, perhaps 
even inarticulate sounds. The verb derived from the noun 
(hithnabbéh) afterwards meant simply “to predict,” butat 1 Sam. 
x. 5 ff. it evidently continues to import “acting ecstatically.” 
As was originally the case with the Greek word prophétés, 
the idea of foretelling had at first nothing to do with it. 
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At 1 Sam. ix. 9 we are expressly told that in earlier times 
prophets of the class we first mentioned were not called 
nebiam but “seers.” With this it agrees that Amos (vi. 14) 
deprecates being looked on as a prophet (ndbz) or a “son of 
the prophets,” 7.e., according to Hebrew usage, a member 
of the prophetic guild. The word obviously retains a bad 
connotation: it reminds men of the days when prophecy was 
_ in many ways associated with soothsaying, and prediction with 
divination. The common people certainly never distinguished 
between the two. It is thus clear how nabi at last could 
make its way into universal use as the name, nay the name 
of honour, of God’s true prophets. The original meaning 
passed away. The nabi is “the speaker,’ who speaks at 
God’s bidding, but solemnly, not ecstatically. Thus the word 
can finally denote also the spokesman for another man (Hxod. 
vii. 1; cf. iv. 16, where, for nabi, is simply “mouth ”’), or, 
quite generally, God’s instruments chosen for the good of the 
theocracy (Deut. xxxiv. 10; cf. xvii. 18), and, still more 
generally, God’s confidants and favourites (Gen. xx. 7; Ps. 
ev. 15). 

Where Jahweh-prophetism reaches its highest point it 
always presupposes that the prophet has been directly and 
expressly called, although this may not have been expressly 
stated concerning each one. This calling is not confined to a 
special rank or a special culture or a fixed age or even to the 
male sex. Beside the priests Jeremiah and Hzekiel stands 
Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa; beside the long series of 
prophets the prophetesses Huldah and Noadiah. The Spirit 
of God, in whose might the prophet speaks, sometimes 
appears to be given for a special occasion and end, perhaps 
when the prophet has at first had no counsel to give and has 
been waiting awhile (cf. the remarkable cases Jer. xxviii. 
and xlii. 4 ff.), sometimes as the result of that gift of the 
Spirit which was bestowed when God called the prophet, 
which made him a “man of the Spirit [of God]” (Hosea 
ix. 5). But as the possession of the Spirit does not depend 
on the prophet’s will so is His operation on the prophet 
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absolutely irresistible. As the lion’s roar makes the bravest 
shudder involuntarily so does the voice of Jahweh compel 
him to prophesy whom He has called (Amos iii. 8). And 
if he would attempt to keep to himself the word of Jahweh 
it would become “a burning fire within him” which he could 
never endure (Jer. xx. 9). These and other testimonies of 
the prophets allow of no twisting and distorting, although the 
manner in which the Spirit is imparted, the process of the 
prophetic “vision” may even remain a mystery. The inspira- 
tion of the prophets is the heart of the Old Testament 
Revelation; their whole appearance is the strongest guarantee 
of the choice and training of Israel as a special arrangement 
of God’s, as the beginning of His saving ways towards 
mankind. 

When we consider it carefully there is but a relative justi- 
fication for the common distinction between prophets of deed 
(as Elijah and Elisha) and prophets of word (i.e., especially 
of the written word). The manner in which Isaiah (vil. 3 ff.) 
confronts King Ahaz or even a Shebna (xxii. 15 ff.) or that in 
which Jeremiah faces the kings, princes, priests and the whole 
people of his day, also deserves to be called “deed.” More- 
over the literary prophets do not dispense with symbolical 
actions, although in the earlier period they occur but rarely 
(in Isaiah only in chap. xx.) and in a very simple and easily 
understood form, whereas subsequently (especially in Ezek. 
iv. f.) they are found, in part, in such a complicated form 
that they can only be understood as the literary expression 
of didactic thoughts. Yet, with all this, the main form of 
prophetic activity, at least in the pre-exilic period, is the 
spoken word, whether in the shape of direct exhortation and 
threatening (as, e.g., Isa. i.) or of parable (as Isa. v., xxviii. 
23 ff.). In the latter case a more or less complete interpre- 
tation is not excluded. But, for the rest, it may be confidently 
believed that our extant oracles of the pre-exilic time rest 
mainly on a later, though very free, record of speeches which 
were actually delivered. As we learn from Jer, xxxvi. 1 ff., 
Jeremiah did not get Baruch to write out all the words of God 
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which had come to him since the days} of Josiah till after 
thirty-three years of activity. On the other hand the prophets 
of the Exile were naturally led to do their work rather by 
writing. Tt is characteristic of this that Vision, the form of 
God’s Revelation which is found but rarely in the older 
prophets (in Isaiah, e.g, only chap. vi.), and then in lofty sim- 
plicity, is now a matter of complicated artistic elaboration 
(especially Ezek. i.). In Zechariah’s Night Visions (i. 7-v. 9) 
it appears indeed as the only form of representation. 


7, Tur most ANCIENT LITERARY Propuets.—Isa. xv.f., Amos, 
Hosea. 


Our oldest example of literary prophecy must be Isa. 
xv.-xvi. 12, a piece from an unknown hand which the prophet 
Tsaiah designates as spoken “once » (or “long ago”) and 
now (xvi. 14) supplies with the renewed announcement that it 
shall speedily be fulfilled. The original situation is obviously 
this: The Moabites, reduced to severe distress by the irrup- 
tion of an enemy from the North (probably Jeroboam II. of 
Israel), resort to Judah for protection in their extreme need, 
but are repulsed by the latter. The way in which they sue 
for Judah’s favour at xvi. 5, as well as the answer intverb} 
betrays the authorship of a Judahite prophet, and with this 
the evident fact would very well agree that Moab is deeply 
commiserated on account of devastation inflicted by the 
Israelites. If the \prophecy in these chapters struggles in 
a striking fashion with the form in which it is clad, this 
cannot be explained by saying that we have it here in the very 
moment of its endeavours after a suitable form. Poetry had 
long before reached a height which would have enabled it to 
provide suitable forms for such material. We must conse- 
quently ascribe it rather to a peculiarity of this individual 
prophet (to say nothing of the great corruption of the text). 

The first literary prophet whose date we can fix with some 
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certainty is Amos. True, we know nothing more about his 
person than what we are told in the title of his book, and in 
the historical episode, vii. 10 ff., viz., that he was a cowherd 
and sycomore-fig grower at Tekoa, which doubtless is 
identical with the present Tagua‘, two hours south of Beth- 
lehem; that Jahweh sent him from the herd asa prophet against 
His people Israel, and that he accordingly appeared in the 
chief sanctuary of Israel at Bethel, preaching repentance, 
till Amaziah, the chief priest of Bethel, accused him to 
Jeroboam of threatening Israel with exile and Jeroboam with 
death by the sword. The King’s reply is not reported, but is 
probably contained in Amaziah’s words to the seer, bidding 
him fly at once to Judah. Obviously they wanted to get rid 
as soon as possible of the unwelcome preacher of repentance, 
but shrank from violence or bloodshed. Amos answers 
fearlessly by pointing to his Divine commission. Yet there 
can be no doubt that he was obliged to comply with Amaziah’s 
strict order, and, returning to Judah, drew up there the book 
which has been preserved to us, The date given in the title, 
“Two Years before the HKarthquake,” shows that several 
years elapsed before he did this. Zech. xiv. 5 proves that 
this earthquake happened in the time of Uzziah, the contem- 
porary of Jeroboam II. From vi. 14 it appears that Israel 
was once more in possession of the entire Hast-Jordan land, 
and therefore that Jeroboam II. had already waged his 
successful wars. According to all this we must place the 
appearance of Amos about 760. 

Jerome’s description of the seer of Tekoa as imperitus 
sermone (uuskilful in speech) is evidently a hasty conclusion 
from his rural occupation, perhaps also from five or six 
examples of unusual orthography. Far more correctly have 
the oracles of Amos been recently designated as a model of 
good style and vivid language, and admiration been felt at the 
abundant imagery which he had at command, as well as at 
his breadth of view. But the epoch-making thoughts which 
Amos uttered are more important than these external features. 
Not as though he had been the first to demand justice and 
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righteousness as the most pleasing manifestation of the 
religious disposition in the sight of God. It would have been 
impossible for him to put this with such earnestness and 
emphasis if it had been an entirely new thing for the people. 
But it was a new thought that the terrible severity of the 
“ Day of Jahweh,” which the people impatiently longed for as 
a day of judgment on its foreign foes, would be turned mainly 
against the sinners amongst themselves. It was a new 
thought that the holiness of God, everywhere and under all 
circumstances, must triumph over injustice and wickedness, 
as amongst foreign nations (i. 3ff.), so especially in Israel 
itself. Indeed, that holiness of God which they had pre- 
sumptuously provoked does not shrink from the extremest 
measures conceivable. In opposition to the popular idea that 
the national God must needs interpose at the decisive 
moment for His people and land, in order to vindicate His own 
honour, the prophet announces that Jahweh will make use of 
the enemies of the people for its destruction. Though it perish 
Jahweh will remain and His will be executed. Thus is the 
way prepared for an altogether new, infinitely higher, view 
of Jahweh and of His relation to Israel and the other nations 
as well. 

Both in time and in contents the prophecy of Hosea 
attaches itself to Amos. As to his person we know positively 
nothing. According to the statement at i. 1, which is due to 
some redactor, he prophesied under Jeroboam II., and it is 
a fact that at 1.4 the continued existence of the dynasty of 
Jehu is assumed. This ended with Zechariah’s half-year’s 
reign about 743. But according to vii. 7, viii. 4, x. 3, xiii. 10, 
Hosea is also aware of the swift changes of kings after 
Jeroboam’s death and Menahem’s introduction of the 
Assyrians (vy. 18, vii. 11, vil. 9, xiv. 4). There is no trace of 
anything later: in particular, Hosea knows nothing about the 
league of the Aramzeans and Israelites against Judah. Hence 
the other statement of i. 1, that he worked under Hezekiah, 
cannot be maintained. On the contrary, chaps. i.-ili. belong 
to the time before 743, chaps. iv.-xiv. to the time before 736. 
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All the contents of his predictions, to say nothing of vii. 5, 
when he speaks of the kings of Israel as “ our kings,” show 
that he belonged to the northern kingdom. It is for his 
people that he must feel deepest anxiety of soul, whose sins 
stir him to holy wrath, on behalf of whom, in spite of every- 
thing, he hopes God’s mercy even in the latest hour (xi.8 ii, 
xiv. 2ff.). And thus his speech continually alternates 
between fear and hope, reproach and consolation, with no 
strict consecution of thoughts, frequently a sob rather than 
a speech, and in many points (partly owing to textual corrup- 
tions) hard to explain. The old dispute as to whether we are 
to recognize actual experiences of the prophet in the events of 
chaps. i.-ill., or a mere literary clothing of prophetic thoughts, 
must doubtless be answered in favour of the first view. Light 
came afterwards to Hosea, as to Jeremiah (xxxii. 8), showing 
him that certain events of his life were due to a special 
appointment of God. The unfaithfulness of his wife, and his 
receiving her back again by God’s direction, was to serve as 
a picture of the people’s great guilt and of that pitying love 
of God which in spite of all endured to the end. 


8. Tsatan.—Mican. 


If we have become acquainted in the Book of Amos with 
a monument of Judahite prophetic activity on foreign soil it 
meets us now in Isaiah on its own ground and in such 
surprising greatness, that neither before nor after can we 
name its equal in the realm of the Old Testament. Nor is it 
merely those famous predictions in chaps. ix. and xi., those 
pillars of the Messianic hope during more than seven centuries, 
that justify Isaiah’s being called the Hvangelist or even the king 
of the Prophets. The time in which he was placed was one 
of endless struggles and severest dangers. But at all times 
he knows only of one standard by which to interpret the signs 
of the times, of one way leading to deliverance and peace, 
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trust in his God, firm as a rock, and inviolable obedience to 
His holy will. He sees Aram and Israel advance, leagued 
against the far weaker Judah; this excites in him no fear, 
Little-Faith alone would despair “because of these two 
smoking stumps of fire-brands.” He sees them rendered 
innocuous by the Assyrians’ approach, but in this he beholds 
no deliverance for Judah. For the unbelief of Ahaz had 
summoned the Assyrians, to his own condemnation. He sees 
Samaria, “the proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim,” 
fall, but her fate is to him nothing but a sign of the judgment 
which Judah also will not be able to escape. Yet with all 
this the prophet is immovably certain that Assyria is simply 
“a rod of anger and staff of indignation in the hand” of 
Jahweh. If it imagines that it can act out of the fullness of 
its own might—can destroy at its pleasure when Jahweh 
meant it only to chastise—this is as foolish as if “ the axe were 
to boast itself against him that heweth therewith, or the saw 
to magnify itself against him that worketh it”’ (x. 16). And 
the foolishness of those who would thwart God’s world-plan 
by the cleverest carnal means, especially by leagues with 
Egypt and other nations, seems to the prophet just as great. 
As Jahweh Himself awaits His hour and lets things proceed 
to an extreme, till He “lops the boughs with terror, cuts 
down the thickest of the forest with iron and brings Lebanon 
(the Assyrian army) low” (x. 33f.), so is it Judah’s part to 
wait patiently till the yoke of its burden is removed and the 
staff of the oppressor broken. Even when the ferment began 
in the whole of Western Asia, after the death of Sargon (705), 
and everyone believed the hour of freedom had come, and 
even a Hezekiah allowed himself to be hurried into premature 
action, Isaiah adhered immovably to his word: not from 
Pharaoh, not from Egypt, can help come, but “in returning 
and rest shall ye be saved, in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength” (xxx. 15). And he held fast to this con- 
fidence even when Sennacherib was close to Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country was terribly laid waste, and Hezekiah 
had vainly hoped at least to avert the surrender of the capital 
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by paying an immense tribute. Whilst the king rends his 
clothes and deems everything lost, Isaiah has naught but 
contempt and scorn for the Assyrians’ onset. And his faith 
wins the day. The Assyrian host is wasted by the eo e 
prophecy celebrates its greatest triumph. 

But the relation of Judah to Assyria is only a fragment of 
that world of thoughts in which the prophet moves. Along 
with it his eagle glance takes in the present circumstances of 
the people, the relaxation of justice under the rule of women 
and boys, the far future, too, where “Jahweh has removed 
men far away and the desolation has been great in the midst 
of the land,” where the rescued tenth is again given up to 
destruction, till at last nothing remains of the fallen oak 
except its stump—the holy seed of the new Israel (vi. 11 ff.). 

How eloquent, too, are the words in which his lofty 
thoughts are everywhere expressed! How impressively the 
prophet can utter his anger in the very first speech, how 
touchingly he can mourn over the city which had formerly been 
so faithful, with what terrible earnestness can he threaten with 
a fire which none can extinguish! Again, how sweetly can 
he sing (v. 1 ff.) of Jahweh’s vineyard, how warmly can he 
comfort and strengthen wavering faith! And the most 
wonderful thing of all, recurring nowhere else to the same 
degree, is that in all the vehement storms and waves, the 
manifold varying forms of Isaiah’s language, we never for 
a moment lose the feeling that there is a spirit behind all this 
which deeply sympathizes and commiserates, yet is subject to 
no weakness and no disquiet, because it is sure of its God and 
blessed in Him. 

Here again we must profoundly regret that so little has 
come down to us concerning the person and the outer life of 
this mighty witness. Jesha‘jahu (i.e., Jahweh helps), the son 
of Amoz, according to all the indications, lived and worked 
exclusively in Jerusalem. Like himself, his two sons, whom 
he mentions (vii. 8 and viii. 3), bore significant names. He 
mentions (vi. 1) the year of Uzziah’s death (ca. 740 3.c.) as 
that of his own calling. We have the latest trace of his 
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activity in the oracles belonging to the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion (chaps. xxx. f. and xxxvii. 22 ff.), in the year 701. 
Chronology therefore would interpose no obstacle to the 
credibility of the legend of his martyrdom under Manasseh 
(and that by sawing asunder, referred to perhaps at Heb. 
xi. 87). But this was probably evolved from 2 Kings xxi. 16. 
For it would be difficult to believe that no historical statement 
has survived concerning such an end to Isaiah’s life. 

The Book of Isaiah (chaps. i.-xxxix. ; we shall have to speak 
of chaps. xl.-Ixvi., the so-called Deutero-Isaiah [and Trite- 
Isaiah] much later) has come down to us in a form which 
betrays manifold redactional activity in times far apart from 
each other. All the attempts to prove a continuous arrangement 
in the order of time or events are to be regarded as failures. 
In the first place it is possible to distinguish a series of 
sections which are either founded on a later enlargement of 
genuine oracles (xi. 10—xii. 5, chap. xxxii. f.), or on the expan- 
sion of an Isaianic nucleus (chap. xxii), or finally, on the 
erroneous intermingling of exilic and _ post-exilic oracles 
(xill.-xiv., xxi. 21? xxxiv. f.; the peculiar apocalyptic 
passage, chaps. xxiv.-xxvil., cannot have originated till a later, 
post-exilic time). The historical appendix, chaps. Xxxvi.-xxxix., 
was added by some redactor, who took it from 2 Kings xviii. 
13—xx. 21, partly on account'of the Isaianic oracles which are 
given there, and partly as a key to the historical comprehen- 
sion of those utterances of Isaiah which refers to Sennacherib’s 
invasion. 

When all this has been removed the remainder falls easily 
into three groups. I.: Chaps. i.-xi. 9, oracles concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem alone. Within this group chaps. ii. to iv. or v. 
evidently form a distinct collection, with a special title from 
Isaiah’s own hand ; it retained its place when the incomparable 
Prologue, chap. i., was placed at the head and provided with 
a special title. After the oldest collection in chaps. ii.-v. it 
seems that Isaiah placed a second, which opened with the 
account of his call (the so-called Inaugural Vision, chap. vi.). 

This explains in the simplest way how chap. vi., which we 
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should quite expect to be at the head of the whole, came to 
stand in the middle of the first group. II.: Chaps. xiv. 
24—xxil, 25 exclusively directed, with the exception of the 
two oracles in chap. xxii., against foreign nations (like the 
oracle xiil. f., xxi., xxiii., which we have distinguished above), 
and provided by a redactor with the special designation massa, 
a.e., [solemn] utterance. III.: Chaps. xxviii.-xxxi., the so- 
called Assyrian Cycle. Chap. xxviii. 1-6 implies the existence 
of Samaria; but the prophet has probably put this older 
section in the forefront as an introduction in order to follow it 
by a declaration that Judah is in the same condemnation. 
Hence all that follows xxviii. 7 may belong to the time after 

Sargon’s death. Chaps. xxx., xxxi. are obviously not far 
distant from the catastrophe (701 B.c.). 

‘Isaiah’s contemporary, Micah (precisely, Mikhdydah, 1.e., 
Wholisjlike Yah[weh]?), of Moresheth, near Gath, in the 
Judean lowland, worked in the same spirit and the same 
certainty that God had sent him, though inferior to Isaiah in 
majesty of diction. The title, i. 1, states that he was also 
active under Jotham and Ahaz; but according to the weighty 
testimony of Jer. xxvi. 18, where Micah iii. 12 is verbally 
quoted, his work did not begin till the reign of Hezekiah. But 
a distinction must no doubt be drawn between an earlier and 
a later period. Chaps. i.-iii. form a connected utterance, and, 
so far as the very corrupt text allows us to judge, an extremely 
vigorous one, in which Samaria first (consequently prior to 
722) and then Judah and Jerusalem are threatened with 
destruction because of the utter failure of law and discipline, 
but, above all, because of the deep corruption of all the leaders 
of the people, and the carnal reliance placed on Jahweh’s 
presence. 

No kind of critical suspicion prevails respecting these three 
chapters (excepting as to ii. 12f., verses which are perhaps 
only in the wrong place). But it is very questionable how 
much of chaps. iv.-vii. should be denied to Micah. The only 
point on which there is practical unanimity is that chap. vil. 
7-20, with its totally different pre-suppositions, cannot have 
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‘been composed earlier than the Exile (or possibly even in late 
post- -exilic times). Chap. vi., with its impressive summary 
in v. 8 of all prophetic jecohints; and chap. vil. 1-6 are 
universally ascribed to the time of Manasseh, but some scholars 
do not deny that they are Micah’s. All recognize that in the 
present text of chaps. iv. and v. thoroughly heterogeneous 
elements have been worked up—cf. especially iv. 10, where 
the taking of the city is expected, with v. 11, 13, where its 
deliverance is foretold. Since Micah himself confidently 
looks forward to the destruction of the city, iv. 9f., 14, and 
vy. 1-8, as well as the original form of 9-14, might easily 
belong to him. On the other hand, the section iv. 1-4, which 
is almost identical with Isa. ii. 2-4, seems to have been subse- 
quently appended to chaps. i.-i11., so as not to leave off with 
the comfortless prospect of 11.12. Ativ. 6-8, on the contrary, 
a state of deep humiliation for Jerusalem, and the loss of the 
“‘ former dominion” seem to be implied. 


§ 4, FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF SAMARIA 
TO THE EXILE. 


1, Nanum.—ZeEpPHANIAB. 


‘Our reference to the later activity of Isaiah and Micah has 
already carried us beyond the great catastrophe of the year 
722, which brought on Samaria the long-threatened destruction 
and left Judah alone on the scene. ‘The new position thus 
created, the restriction thenceforward to Judah alone of all 
the memories of a great past, and all the hopes of the future 
too, was evidently realized by but few in the anxious time 
from 722 to 701, when men were in constant dread that the 
now-gigantic power of Assyria might suddenly crush them. 
When the God who was enthroned on Zion vindicated 
the irrefragable promise of His prophet, and in one night 
‘triumphed over the myriads of Assyria, we should have thought 
that a profound movement, the consciousness of an immense 
debt of gratitude, would necessarily have taken hold of the 
whole nation, and made it willingly obedient to the true 
prophets of God. But according to all that we can gather 
from the scanty traditions of the time of Manasseh, mingled 
as they also are with all sorts of later additions, something 
quite different happened. The deliverance was ascribed, not 
to the God of Isaiah, who was able to control all nations 
according to His holy will, but to the national god of Israel, 
who would not allow his habitation to be violated, or the 
heaps of sacrifices and offerings brought to him to remain 
unrewarded. All the aberrations of Manasseh, including the 
sacrifice of children, which were afterwards summarily set 
down as idolatry, in all probability arose from a reaction 
against Hezekiah’s attempt to purify the service of Jahweh 
-from all the remnants of the former naturalistic and sensuous 
-cultus. . The much innocent blood which Manasseh, according 
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to 2 Kings xxi. 16, shed in Jerusalem, must have been chiefly 
that of the people who followed Isaiah and Micah, and would 
not adapt themselves to this turn of affairs. 

The above-named sections, Micah vi. and vii. 1-6, enable us 
to see a long way into the circumstances of Manasseh’s reign. 
But besides them only one monument of prophecy bas been 
preserved to us from the whole interval. between Isaiah and 
Zephaniah, the extremely sublime prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh by Nahum the Elkoshite. According to 
Jerome, Elkosh was in Galilee. But this does not imply that 
Nahum was an Israelite: on the contrary, passages like i. 11 
(obviously an allusion to Sennacherib’s invasion), i. AS sais Le 
will not permit us to think of any but a Judahite. The precise 
date of the oracle is doubtful. On the one side we get the 
impression that the prophet retained a vivid recollection of 
the Assyrian invasion (i. 11, ii. 3): and earlier critics wished 
on this account to put Nahum back into the eighth century. 
On the other side, the whole tone of the oracle points to 
an imminently threatening danger to Nineveh: hence the more 
recent critics think mostly of the siege by Cyaxares and 
Nabopalassar. But it may still be questioned whether such 
passages as ii. 2 and i. 14, on which the chief reliance has 
been placed, are not rather to be put down to poetic art 
which can make the future most vividly present. If we add 
that the devastation of the Egyptian Thebes, mentioned 
iii. 8ff., is obviously remembered very vividly and in all 
probability is the conquest of Thebes by Hsarhaddon or 
Assurbanipal, we shall be rather inclined to come down to the 
time between 670 and 660 as the date of Nahum. For the 
rest, Nahum is rightly regarded as one of the most difficult. 
of the prophets: this difficulty comes both from the poetically 
bold, nay fiery phraseology, and from the manifold corruptions 
of the text.* 


* «Der Untergang Ninevehs und die Weissagungschrift des Nahum von 
Elkosch,” by Col. A. Billerbeck and Dr. A. Jeremias (in Delitazsch and Haupt’s. 
‘‘Beitriigen zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft,” III. [1895], 1) gives a thorough 
discussion of the text (also with reference to military technical terms). 
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Zephaniah’s date can be determined with more certainty 
than Nahum’s. When his genealogy is traced back ati. 1, to 
Hezekiah as his great-great-grandfather, it would be difficult 
to think of any other than King Hezekiah. If Amariah, his 
great-grandfather, was born before Hezekiah’s accession, 
Zephaniah may have been born about 655. Of his oracles 
chap. i. at least, with its sharp denunciations of the idolatry 
and the outrages practised in Judah, must be assigned to 
the time previous to Josiah’s purification of the cultus (622). 
According to an opinion which is shared by many moderns, 
the Scythian invasion (ca. 628) occasioned Zephaniah’s 
preaching of repentance, and supplied him with the colours 
for depicting the terrible judgment-day of Jahweh. Yet it 
may be questioned whether iii. 6, which is specially adduced 
in favour of this, has not the victories of the Medes and 
Chaldzans in view; besides which there are other grounds 
cultus. Bupps (Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1893, p. 393 ff.) 
has at all events made it very possible that ii. 4-15 is a later 
interpolation. But it is almost universally agreed that the 
conclusion (iii. 14-20) cannot have originated earlier than the 
Exile or the immediately succeeding period. 


9. Tae HisroricAL Work OF THE JEHOVIST.—DEUTERONOMY. 


We have no means of knowing to what extent historical 
writing was practised in the whole of this interval, perhaps in 
the shape of a renewed recasting and supplementing of older 
works, as is natural in a literature propagated by manuscripts 
and devoted almost exclusively to the interests of religion. 
But we have a proof that the older monuments of this class 
already enjoyed a sort of canonical dignity. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to understand how men came to think of 
so careful a blending of two ancient historical works as we 
have in the union of the Jahwist (J) and the older Elohist (£), 
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which probably was effected in the second half of the seventh 
century. The fundamental principle of the redactor (who is: 
usually designated JH” or Rje, 7.e., the ‘‘ Jehovistic” redactor) 
doubtless was to sacrifice nothing that bore the marks of an 
independent notice. Occasionally he allows only one source 
to speak for a while: the narrative of the other is then 
brought in incidentally (e.g. H, Gen. xxxi. 4 ff., as parallel to 
J, xxx, 31 ff.), or, if the discrepancy seemed too great, is left: 
out entirely. But if the parallel accounts substantially agree, 
the phraseology of both sources (especially with retention of 
both divine names) is adduced in such close and apt combina- 
tion that the successful analysis of the sources demands most 
careful observation of the vocabulary and linguistic usage of 
each source. Not unfrequently these indications fail and we 
have to be content to speak of JH. A translation corre- 
sponding to the original phraseology enables the observant 
reader to detect the manifold joints and seams which were 
necessarily evolved when narratives almost identical in 
language were placed side by side. Thus at Gen. xxvii. 4 (J) 
there is a fresh beginning of what had been begun atv. 21 (£). 
At xxxvn. 28 Midianite merchants came up: to Joseph’s. 
brethren: these then drew him out of the well and sold him 
to the Ishmaelites (cf. the analysis in the ‘ Survey?’)—a 
striking instance of the manner in which the redactor some- 
times despaired of reconciling differences which, might have 
been got rid of with the utmost ease. The redactor’s own 
additions must have been few: we regard Gen. xx. 18 as an 
indisputable example. 

About the same time as a canonical history of the primeval 
age was thus produced another task of extreme importance 
was undertaken in the circle of the disciples of the prophets : 
——the formation of a comprehensive corpus of ritual and civil 
laws which should re-model the prevalent practice in the 
commonwealth and in the cultus. The relapse under 
Manasseh to the naturalistically inclined popular religion had 
shown that no improvement of circumstances was conceivable: 
so long as the service of Jahweh was abandoned to all the 
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arbitrariness and all the superstition, the intermixture even of 
all sorts of ancestral heathen customs, which prevailed up and 
down the country at the local sanctuaries, and especially at 
the high-places (bé@moth), some of which were primeval, 
There was only one remedy: the strict limitation of the 
sacrifices and festivals to one legitimate sanctuary, 1.e., self- 
evidently, to the temple in Hensalasti? The issue of these 
considerations was the original form of our Deuteronomy, the 
so-called Ur-Deuteronomy. 

It has long been recognized that the Book of the Law 
which the chief priest Hilkiah found in the temple in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah, cannot have been the whole 
Pentateuch, but only the original form of Deuteronomy. 
This is confirmed step by step by the detailed account in 
- 2 Kings xxii. 3ff. Shaphan, the scribe, happening to visit: 
the temple, Hilkiah acquaints him with the finding of the 
law-book, and hands it over to Shaphan, who reads it. For 
a merely cursory perusal of the Pentateuch at least five or 
six hours would be requisite: for that of the original 
Deuteronomy half an hour would be ample. Then Shaphan 
repairs to the King, gives him a short account of the execution . 
of his commission, and continues: “ Hilkiah the priest hath 
given me a book.” And Shaphan read it to the King. The 
King is quite horrified at its contents. He rends his clothes, 
and sends the priest and others to the prophetess Huldah 
to obtain through her a pronouncement from Jahweh con- 
cerning this book. Next he assembles at the temple all 
the notables, together with all the priests and prophets 
and the whole people; reads to them all the contents of the 
newly-found law, and solemnly binds himself, with the whole 
people, to observe it most strictly. The ensuing narrative of 
the ritual reform in the temple, in Jerusalem, and all the rest 
of the land, brings positively incredible facts to light. We see 
from it (even from the original narrative, apart from the 
many intensifying additions of later date), that not only the 
open country but the capital and the temple were practically 
crammed with the signs of a naturalistic Jahweh-worship 
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and absolutely heathen idolatry, and all this under the eyes 
of so pious a king as Josiah, and under the eyes of the 
temple priesthood. 

The strong emotion, the deep grief of the King, can 
obviously be explained only by the fact that when the law- 
book was read he perceived something entirely new, opposed 
outright to the prevailing custom. This new thing is the 
demand for the concentration of the worship at one place, and 
the thorough abolition of all remains of the previous Nature- 
worship. Both are enjoined most emphatically at the very 
outset of the Code proper (chap. xii.). In accordance with 
this it is brought out prominently at 2 Kings xxi. 21 ff., 
that a strictly legal celebration of the Passover (i.e., by the 
whole of the people at the central sanctuary) was held 
under Josiah for the first time since the Judges. The more ° 
ancient festival-laws know nothing about such a demand: it 
is advanced for the first time at Deut. xvi., and evidently as 
an innovation. 

The fact that the law-book was found by the chief priest 
Hilkiah, and handed by him to the scribe—naturally to be 
given in turn to the King—has given rise to the conjecture 
that the priest had a hand in its composition, and that the 
whole affair was a “ pious fraud.’ All things considered, we 
must rather conclude that Hilkiah himself was surprised at 
the discovery. ‘The position of the priests in Deuteronomy is 
not at all such as to explain any special zeal on their part for 
its composition and introduction. No doubt the centralization 
of the worship assured to the priests at Jerusalem a consider- 
able increase of influence and revenue, although the payments 
to the priests were in themselves very modest (Deut. xviii. 
3ff.). But then every privilege was nullified by the express 
direction (xviii. 6 ff.) that the rural priests should thence- 
forward have a right to officiate in the temple and share in 
the priests’ dues. We shall, indeed, see that this direction 
was not permanently carried out: 2 Kings xxiii. 9 knows only 
of the rural priests participating in the meal offerings, not of 
their right to officiate. But the Deuteronomic writer obviously 
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meant the direction at xviii. 6 ff. to be understood seriously, 
and this is a proof that he must be sought, not in the priestly, 
but in the prophetic circles. That the book came to light 
during building alterations in the temple is the first evidence 
of its having been actually deposited there by an unknown 
hand, in the sure hope that it would be found sooner or later 
and then would attain its end. But secondly, one cannot see 
why, amidst the most favourable conditions imaginable for 
a reform of worship, they should have waited till the eigh- 
teenth year of Josiah to bring out in such a way a work 
which must long have been urgently required. This question 
answers itself if we admit that the book was composed in 
a time of distress, possibly under Manasseh, and deposited in 
the hope of a better time, but that the author had died 
meanwhile. 

It must, no doubt, be admitted that even in its original 
form the law-book claimed to be founded on an address 
delivered by Moses to the people immediately before his 
decease. Thus the statement at xxxi. 9 ff., that Moses wrote 
down “ this law” and delivered it to the priests to be read at 
every Feast of Tabernacles in the Year of Release, can only 
refer to the original Deuteronomy. But the further conclusion 
that this is a work of fraud overlooks a fact which has long 
been recognized. As regards speeches, put into the mouths 
of older authorities, the idea of literary property is altogether 
unknown, both to the Old Testament writers and to antiquity 
in general. The moment the conviction seems justified that 
a certain statement is in the mind and spirit of that higher 
authority and must contribute to the welfare of the people, its 
ascription to that authority is justified. This applies as 
forcibly to the original Deuteronomy as to the so-called 
Priests’ Code, which in innumerable passages introduces 
Moses as the speaker, or to ‘‘ Kcclesiastes,” which makes 
a Solomon testify to the vanity of all things. We do not here 
touch on the frequency with which the Deuteronomic writer 
drops the veil and lets it be seen that he is really addressing 
a people which has long been settled and is living in the 
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midst of a fairly advanced civilization—thus, as early as 
xii. 2, in the perfect tense, “have worshipped” [Luther and 
BE. V. “served ’’]. 

The question as to what portions of the present Deuter- 
onomy belonged to the original Deuteronomy is an extremely 
complicated one, and has become more and more a matter of 
controversy. The comparison of ii. 15, on the one hand, with 
Vi88 HME, Q2MEY xi 2 yon the other, shows that the 
Prologue, up to iv. 40, or at any rate chaps. i.-iii., can only 
be regarded as a revision of the original Prologue. The yet 
further-going assertion that the original Deuteronomy did not 
begin with chap. v., but with chap. xii. (as the commencement 
of the legislation) has been met by distinguished investigators 
with another assertion, viz., that the ‘“ Exhortations” in 
chaps. v.-xii. were indeed composed later than the laws, but 
by the same hand. On the other hand, it is pretty generally 
recognized that chap. xxvii. and the Epilogue, beginning at 
chap. xxviii. 69, with the possible exception of xxx1. 9 ff., cannot 
have been part of the original Deuteronomy. But we must go 
a step further. Oloser observation of the legal part has 
discovered that we there have to do with all sorts of repe- 
titions which can be satisfactorily explained only in one way. 
The original Deuteronomy must have passed through at least 
two revisions, in many respects harmonious but in others 
diverse. Our present Deuteronomy is the result of an amal- 
gamation of these, thought by most to have been effected in 
the course of the Babylonian Exile and not to have been 
accomplished without all kinds of final additions.* = 


* W. Srazrx, in “Das Deuteronomium, sein Inhalt u. seine literarische 
Form” (Lpzg., 1894), attempted a restoration of the law-book presented to 
King Josiah, based mainly on the observation that the people are addressed 
partly in the singular, partly in the plural. Independently of Staerk, C. SrrvER- 
naGEL (‘‘ Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, kritisch u. biblisch- 
theologisch untersucht”) has subjected it to an exceedingly acute analysis, 
founded on the same observation. The result is that neither the Thou-source nor 
the Ye-source is a strictly homogeneous and original work. On the contrary, the 
Deuteronomic fundamental law (relating to the concentration of the worship at 
Jerusalem) forms the starting point. From the union of this fundamental law 
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This does not render it impossible for the present form of 
the nucleus of Deuteronomy (designated D in the Survey) to 
bear an almost entirely homogeneous stamp. And if we 
leave out the section xiy. 1-21 » which strongly reminds us of 
the so-called Law of Holiness (see below), and can scarcely 
have belonged to the original Deuteronomy, it is the spirit of 

-prophetism which everywhere meets us in these laws. It 
reveals itself on the one side in its insistence on the main 
thing, t.e., undivided, obedient devotion to the God of the 
fathers. Immediately on the inculeation of the fundamental 
truth, “Jahweh is our God, Jahweh alone,” * (vi. 4) follows 
the demand that they shall love Him with all their heart, all 
their mind, and all their strength. This love is founded on 
the hearty gratitude of the people for God’s having first loved 
them, notwithstanding all their unworthiness, chosen them 
for His possession, redeemed them from bondage, and richly 
blessed them (viii. 10ff.; ix. 5). And God demands no 
return for all this, save that the people will love Him again, 
walk in His ways, and be of circumcised heart (Sele 
sent, xiii. pdoc:): 

On the other side, the spirit of prophetism is revealed in 
the numerous directions which betray so noble and true 
humanity, nay, such ethical delicacy, that an evangelical 
strain in this legislation has been quite justifiably spoken 


with the legal enactments arises the fundamental Deuteronomic collection. The 
latter underwent a double revision in the ‘‘ Sources of the Elders” and the 
‘‘ Thou-source,”” other sources of laws being utilized both times. From the 
uniting the ‘‘Sources of the Elders” with utterances of another kind the Ye-soureé 
arose ; by the blending of the latter with the Thou-source and a few additions 
‘2 redactor (D*) produced the law-book which was presented to King J osiah, and 
this—apart from a few exilic and post-exilic additions—is in the main identical 
with our Deuteronomy. Steuernagel thus, in opposition to the view which 
formerly prevailed, puts the origin of Deuteronomy in the time previous to 
Josiah’s ritual reform. According to him the fundamental collection may 
belong to the eighth century: the chief redactor (Dt) would have to be placed 
about 650 at the latest. 

* According to another explanation, ‘ Jahweh our God, Jahweh is one”’ (or 
“is one Jahweh”), that is, in contrast to the distinction of divers Jahwehs ag 
the special divinities of certain sanctuaries. ale 
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of. From the time of Amos, it was the Alpha and Omega 
of prophetic preaching to insist on the practice of justice and 
righteousness, to warn against the oppression of the poor 
and helpless; and, in hke manner, the Deuteronomic writer 
unweariedly pleads for the poor, the widows and orphans, 
even for the strangers and slaves. What a glimpse we get of 
the legislator’s heart through such prescriptions as xxiv. l0Off. 
and xxiv. 19 ff., compared with the customs which prevailed 
in the rest of the ancient world. 


3. Tue Boox or Kives. 


The natural consequence of the great innovation, the 
abolition of worship at the high-places, was that an entirely 
new view was taken of all the preceding history. The 
Deuteronomic demand for unity of worship did not, indeed, 
extend to the time before Solomon’s building of the temple. 
It came into force when Jahweh had made peace for His 
people before all surrounding enemies, and had chosen for 
Himself a place where He would have His name dwell. But 
after the building of the temple, all worship away from the 
temple was sin; and this applied particularly to the worship 
in the northern kingdom, especially because this was con- 
nected with bull-worship (the “sin of Jeroboam”). The 
work in which this new view of things found appropriate 
expression is “The Book of Kings.” Originally one 
book, it was divided into two in the Greek and Latin 
Bible,* thereafter in the German and (since 1518) in the 
Hebrew Bible. The Book of Kings includes three great 
groups: I.—The History of Solomon (1 Kingsi.-xi.). II.—The 
History of the Divided Kingdoms up to the destruction of 
Samaria (1 Kings xii. to 2 Kings xvii.), concluding with 


* The Greek and Latin Bible reckon our two Books of Samuel and Kings as 
four “ Books of the Kingdoms.” Our Books of Kings are, therefore, the third 
and fourth Books of the Kingdoms (or briefly, ‘‘ of the Kings ”’). 
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a lengthy consideration of the reasons of its fall, and notices 
about its re-colonization. III.—The History of Judah, down 
to the kindness shown to Jehoiachin, 561 3.0. (2 Kings xviii.- 
xxv.). The kings are all arranged in the exact order of 
their accession. Thus Jeroboam I. is followed by the three 
kings of Judah who were contemporary with him, then by 
the six kings of Israel, who ascended the throne during 
Asa’s lifetime, &c. 

A superficial glance is enough to show that the book is not 
intended to be a compendium of the external history of Israel. 
The author could point to other sources for this. He aims 
at giving a sort of Church History, above all, a history of 
prophetic action in both kingdoms. For this purpose he has 
extracted the material from more comprehensive works, and 
at the same time pronounced his judgment on all the kings, 
and often on their individual acts. Deuteronomy is the 
standard by which he judges everywhere. The spirit and the 
linguistic usage of that book asserts itself in such a way that 
the analysis of the passages due to the author of the Book of 
Kings himself can in almost every'case be carried out with 
certainty. Hence the designation of the author and of the 
writers related to him as ‘ Deuteronomists” is thoroughly 
justified. 

When each king of Judah and Israel is introduced in turn, 
one and the same scheme is used with painful uniformity. 
The date of accession is given, according to the regnal year of 
the contemporary king of the other kingdom; the length of 
reign; for the kings of Judah, the age at accession and the 
mother’s name; for all alike the verdict on their religious 
character. For the kings of Israel this regularly runs: “‘ He 
did that which displeased Jahweh,” or “ he walked in the 
ways of Jeroboam, and in his sins, wherewith he made Israel 
to sin.’ The kings of Judah are judged diversely, sometimes 
being compared with their predecessors, or, as in Hezekiah’s 
case, with David. ‘To all of them, however, even the best, 
down to Josiah, it is imputed as a. fault that they tolerated 
the worship at the high-places (1 K. xv. 14; xxii. 44). The 
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author assumes that all the kings ought to have known and 
observed the Deuteronomic law. 

If we inquire whence the author took the historical material 
which he records, sometimes more fully, but usually, where 
histories of prophets are not in question, in the briefest 
manner conceivable, the reply must be: From the works 
which he quotes for almost all the kings for everything 
‘else which remains to be said about each,” 7.e., from the 
“Book of the History of the Kings of Judah,” and the 
* Book of the History of the Kings of Israel.” For, in all 
probability, the “Book of the History of Solomon” (Sa 
in the Survey), quoted at 1 xi. 41, as well as the Ephraimite 
histories of prophets, and other narratives (P, F', P*), already 
mentioned by us at p. 41f., were known to our author merely 
as portions of those history-books about the kings of Israel 
and Judah. It must even be asked whether we actually have 
to think of two separate works or of one Book of Kings cited 
under diverse names, according as it treated of kings of 
Israel or Judah. This seems to us a very probable idea, and 
we shall therefore henceforward designate the book simply as 
the great King’s Book.” 

From several additions made to the quotations of this work 
in our Books of Kings, itis clear that it must have treated both 
of martial deeds abroad (e.g., 1 K. xiv. 19; 2 K. xiv. 15, 28), 
and of conspiracies (1 K. xvi. 20; 2 K. xv. 15), and Government 
measures (especially buildings, 1 K.xv. 23, xxii.39; 2 K. xx. 20) 
at home. Once only (2 K. xxi. 17) are the “sins” of a king 
mentioned, and there, doubtless, transgressions of the legitimate 
ritual are meant. Yet it is questionable whether this religious 
pronouncement was found in the great King’s Book, or was 
made by the Deuteronomist himself. 

We have, for the most part, no means of determining the 
sources on which the great King’s Book drew. Leaving aside 
the above-named extracts which its author probably made 
from larger independent works, there remain a fair number 
of isolated notices which bear the stamp of great simplicity, 
and therefore of reliableness. Where we seem to have their 
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very phraseology they are designated K in the Survey. But all 
kinds of statements which the Deuteronomist has interwoven 
in his introductory formulas belong to this class, especially 
the length of the reigns and, for the kings of Judah, the 
mother’s name. All this material, which we designate K, was 
probably taken from a kind of Chronicles, begun early in both 
kingdoms, and afterwards continued down to a late period, 
the work of continuation being taken up by one writer after 
another, as was in part the case with our medizval Chronicles. 
For instance, the note at 2 K. viii. 22, “unto this day,” cannot 
have been written by a person who was aware of Amaziah’s 
victory (xiv.7; ef. xvi. 6). Yet we must undoubtedly abandon 
the still prevalent opinion that those chronicles are identical 
with the official annals of the two kingdoms. In proof of that 
opinion, appeal has been made to the supposed mention of a 
royal annalist under David (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24), Solomon 
(1 Kings iv. 8), and Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 18, 37). But 
the expression in question (mazkir) cannot really mean any- 
thing but an official who “brings to remembrance” the events 
of the reign before the king, and is therefore a reporting 
counsellor, corresponding to the vizier of the Mohammedan 
rulers, or to our ‘‘ chancellor.” With this it agrees that the 
mazkir is reckoned amongst the highest officials, being placed 
before the high priest in the Second Book of Samuel. But, 
considering the repeated changes of dynasty, which were 
often effected by assassination, it is very improbable that 
there were official) annals in Israel. There are also notices 
concerning the kings of Judah, in all probability taken from 
the great King’s Book, which it is difficult to believe that the 
son of the king in question took care to have inserted in the 
official annals.. This does not necessarily imply that the author 
of the great King’s Book did not frequently make use of 
very ancient documents and notes (amongst other examples, 
cf. liv. 1ff., iv. 7 ff., v. 2£, and the dating of the building 
of the temple by pre-exilic names of months at vi. 87 f., taken, 
perhaps, from an inscription in the temple). In some cases 
we come across parallel accounts, concerning which it is diffi- 
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cult to say what is their historical worth, and whether they were 
admitted by the author of the great King’s Book or were first 
adopted by the Deuteronomist (1 K. ix. 93, xi. 18 ff.; 2 K. xviii. 
14 ff., xxiii. 8b and 19 f.; much else of this kind is assigned to 
definite sources in the Survey, but with a ?). It is universally 
recognized that in 2 K. xix. 10 ff. (K* in the Survey) there 
is a parallel to xviii. 17 ff., which 9b has turned into an 
independent account. 

The reference to the great King’s Book is found with all 
the kings of Israel except Joram (obviously because in the 
present arrangement, of the material there is no room for it) 
und the last king, Hoshea. On the other hand, it is not 
wanting with Zimri, who reigned a week, and Shallum, who 
reigned a month. Nor is it lacking with any of the kings of 
Judah, down to Jehoiakim, except Ahaziah (for the same 
reason as with Joram of Israel) and Jehoahaz, who did not 
really reign. The latest reference being to Jehoiakim, we 
must hold that the great King’s Book extended as far as his 
reign, and the only remaining question is as to when the 
Deuteronomist prepared his excerpt. 

The answer seems easy. At 2 K. xxv. 27 ff. the favour 
shown to Jehoiakim in the thirty-seventh year after his cap- 
tivity (561 3.c.) is mentioned, and his death implied. The 
Deuteronomist, therefore, wrote at the earliest date about 
560, in the Exile. With this it agrees that at 1 K. v. 4 all the 
kings west of the Euphrates are spoken of as on that side the 
river, and that in various passages (1 K. viii. 44 ff., ix. 1 ff. ; 
2K. xvii. 19 £., xxi. 7 ff., xxii. 15 ff., xxiii. 26 f.) the exile of the 
people and the destruction of Jerusalem is presupposed. Yet 
it has long been recognized that many other passages witness 
quite as certainly to the pre-exilic standpoint of the Deutero- 
nomist (thus 1 K. viii. 15 ff., xi. 29 ff.; 2 K. xvii. 21 ff. and 41), 
and the remark has justly been made that the cultus-reform 
under Josiah could not have been so narrated by any one 
who did not continue to attach to it the hope of the salvation 
of the commonwealth. 

Two redactions of our present Books of Kings must therefore 
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be distinguished. The first (somewhere about 600, in the 
Survey Dt) reached at least to 2 K. xxiii. 30, probably to 
xxiv. 1. The second (designated Dé in the Survey) added 
the conclusion, down to xxv. 30, and all kinds of notices 
elsewhere (see above). Its religious standpoint is, in one 
particular, stricter even than that of the first redactor. The 
latter (1 K. iii. 2) looked on the worship at the high places 
prior to the building of the temple as not blameworthy ; but 
the second redactor (vy. 3) regarded it as a fault in Solomon 
that he sacrificed at the great high-place in Gibeon, and made 
him bring at least a supplementary burnt-offering and peace- 
offering before the ark of the covenant. 

Finally, we must attribute to the second redactor a portion 
of the Books of Kings which has given rise to much dispute 
and thought. This is the so-called synchronisms, %.e., the 
dating of the kings of Judah according to the regnal years 
of the kings of Israel, and conversely. The lack of an era 
was, no doubt, supplied in this way: but the result shows 
how difficult it was to carry it out. From the death of 
Solomon to the destruction of Samaria 260 years are allotted 
to the kings of Judah; to the kings of Israel 241 years, 
7 months, 7 days. There is, therefore, an error of reckoning. 
We come to the same result by comparing the astronomically 
certified chronology of the Assyrian Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
According to these Ahab of Israel took part in the Battle 
of Karkar (854 3.c.): from that date to the destraction 
of Samaria 132 years elapsed. But in the Books of Kings 
157 years, 7 wonths, are assigned to the kings from Ahab’s 
son Ahaziah to Hoshea. When we add that the numbers 
for the first eight kings of Israel, leaving out Zimri, are 
22, 2, 24 (probably 22 originally), 2, 12, 22, 2, 12, the 
suspicion arises that 12, as an average number, has been 
taken for the foundation. It occurs twice, and the 22 seems 
to be thrice increased to 2 x 12 by the addition of 2. 
All this makes it impossible to deny that the chronology, 
and especially the synchronisms, have in several instances 
been artificially corrected. This was necessitated, partly 
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by the lack of traditional numbers (especially for the Israelite 
kings), partly by the corruption or the contradictions in the 
actual tradition. And, in conclusion, the influence has been 
felt of a system which is both late and artificial, the traces 
of which appear at 1 Kings vi. 1, as well as in the numbers 
of the kings. According to 1 Kings vi. 1, 480 years (i.e., 
12 generations of 40 years each) elapsed between the Exodus 
and the building of the temple. From then to the end of 
Zedekiah 430 years are given to the kings of Judah, 
50 to the Exile, and the total again is 480 years. It may 
still be questioned whether the second redactor himself con- 
templated this extension of the system of 12 years each 
to the time from the building of the temple to the re-founding 
of the commonwealth. If he did we must assign his activity 
to the post-exilic age. But there can be no doubt that this. 
system affected the final determination of the numbers of the 
kings. This is all the less difficult to believe since, without. 
it, a considerable number of additions (designated Z in the: 
Survey) to the original text of the Book of Kings must be 
registered. Nor are these merely such as the second redactor 
might find extant and receive into the text, but others, 
indubitably post-exilic, which show themselves to be later: 
additions, either by their dependence,on the Priests’ Code 
in the Pentateuch (thus 1 K. viii. 4b), or by their 
divergence from the Deuteronomist’s own utterances, or, 
finally, by their being Midrashic in character (1 K. xii. 
21 ff. and 33 ff.; 2 K.i. 9 ff.). 


4. HapakKkUk.—J BREMIAH, 


It was a prophet’s voice which sounded in the ears of the- 
deluded multitude from all the prophetic histories and from 
the whole of the view given by the Book of Kings, a moving” 
sermon on the infinite guilt of the people and its kings, 
on the long-suffering of God which, on one occasion, by the- 
judgment on Israel, had shown itself exhausted. But no- 
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prophetic voices could any longer avert that increased harden- 
ing, followed by judgment, which Isaiah himself(vi. 9 ff.) had 
designated as the true result of the preaching of repentance, 
willed by God Himself. Nor did those prophetic voices 
accomplish anything different which we have now to think 
of as belonging to the time between 623 and 586, that of 
Habakkuk, and that of one of the greatest of all, Jeremiah. 
Formerly there was almost complete unanimity respecting 
the interpretation and position of Habakkuk’s prophecy. 
The allusion to the terrible power and the mighty deeds of the 
Chaldeans (i. 6) seemed to admit of no other date than after 
the battle of Carchemish, through which Nebuchadnezzar may 
be said to have entered on the rule over all Hither Asia, 
that is about 604. For chaps. i.-ii. 8 this view was still held 
when Stade (Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. Wissenschaft, 1884, 
p- 154) assigned ii. 9-20 to a post-exilic reviser, and also 
explained chap. iii., the so-called Psalm of Habakkuk, as 
a post-exilic congregational hymn. The second of these ideas 
met with almost universal assent (especially because the 
musical marks in the title and subscription point to its haying 
been subsequently appropriated from a collection of songs) : 
but Budde (see below) claims respecting i. 9 ff. that at least 
vv. 9-12 and 15-17 belong to the original oracle. And 
since Giesebrecht (“ Beitrige zur Jesaiakritik,’” Gott., 1890, 
p- 197f.) and, independently of him, Budde and Rothstein, 
have proved that i. 5-11 breaks the connection between 
v. 4 and 12, other hypotheses have been built on this, 
which also seem worth mentioning. Giesebrecht himself was 
of opinion that the prediction, 1. 5-11 (an oracle complete 
in itself, the first announcement of the Chaldeans) should. 
be placed before v. 1, and that the rest formed an inde- 
pendent piece, composed under the stress of the Chaldvean 
rule, probably in the Hxile. Budde, on the contrary (Theolog. 
Studien und Kritiken, 1893, p. 383 ff.), saw in the oppressor 
of the pious, not the Chaldean, but the Assyrian, who was 
threatened with destruction by the rising might of the 
Chaldeans. ‘The original position of the threat (i. 5-11) 
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would be after ii. 4: the whole oracle, apart from the later 
additions, ii. 13 f. and 18-20, would belong to about 619. 
Rothstein, finally (Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1894, p. Biff), 
comes to the conclusion that Habakkuk’s original oracle 
(about 605) was chiefly directed against the prevailing ungodli- 
ness and violence in the midst of Judah which Jehoiakim’s 
rule had furthered, and announced the punishment of the 
apostate land and people which should be accomplished by 
the Chaldwans. This oracle (the original order of which was 
i, 2-4, 12a, 1, ii. 1-5a, i. 6-10, 14, 15a) would then be so revised 
and expanded by a later writer (in the Hxile) that, at least 
in its greater part, it became an oracle against Babylon. 
Apposite reasons have been advanced for both the last-named 
hypotheses. On the other hand they both lie open to the 
objection that they displace at least five verses within the 
original oracle. Hence it is difficult to decide. 

The mention of Habakkuk has brought us at any rate far 
beyond the beginning of Jeremizh’s activity. But it is with 
good reason that we now for the first time mention him as the 
great witness to the righteousness and unapproachable holiness 
of his God at the close of the pre-exilic age. On him had 
fallen the unspeakably heavy lot to be obliged to behold, whole 
decades long, the death-struggles of his fatherland, assured 
that even the intercession of a Moses and a Samuel could no 
longer save it. Isaiah and Micah had descried the destruction 
of Judah a considerable distance off: Jeremiah personally 
experienced it, with all its horrors. His language accordingly, 
from beginning to end, is full of reproaches, threats, care and 
woe. Yirmejahu (i.e., according to the usual interpretation, 
“‘Jahweh establishes’) was descended, according to i. 1 (cf. 
also xxxii. 6 ff.) from Hilkiah, one of the priests who lived at 
Anathoth in Benjamin (now ‘Andta,an hour N.H. of Jerusalem). 
Called to be a prophet whilst still a young man (i. 6), in the 
thirteenth year of Josiah (628 B.c.), he afterwards laboured 
constantly at Jerusalem (ii. 1, vii. 2, &c.). Chap. i. 6 ff. is 
the only oracle dated in Josiah’s time: yet Jeremiah him- 
self says (xxv. 3) that he spoke unweariedly to the people 
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for twenty-three years, from the thirteenth year of Josiah. At 
least chaps. ii.-vi. must therefore be regarded as an echo of 
speeches belonging to Josiah’s time. We read a eulogistic 
judgment on Josiah by the prophet at xxi. 15; according 
to 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 he also composed a dirge over the greatly 
lamented king after the battle of Megiddo. Chap. xxii. 10 ff. 
is the only utterance which deals with Jehoahaz (under the 
name Shallum). 

The state of the commonwealth, and with it that of the 
prophet, waxed ever gloomier under the reign of Jehoiakim, 
the unworthy eldest son of the noble Josiah (xxu. 13 ff.). 
Probably in the beginning of this reign the symbolic action 
with the linen girdle (xiii. 1ff.) was performed, certainly 
another was, the breaking of an earthen pitcher in the valley 
of Hinnom, and the threatenings connected therewith (xix. 1ff.). 
The sequel of the repetition of this in the forecourt of the 
temple is that Pashur, chief overseer of the temple, smites 
Jeremiah and puts him in the stocks for a night (xx. 1 ff): 
For this the prophet predicts to him that he shall go through 
all the horrors of the taking of Jerusalem, and afterwards, 
together with his family, die in Babylon. No doubt it was 
during that night of imprisonment that the two striking 
passages, xx. 7 ff. and 14ff., originated ; the first of which is 
almost an indictment of Jahweh, who had deceived him and 
given him up to be a common laughing-stock. This is an 
outburst of despair, from which the prophet struggles back 
to renewed trust, yea even to praising God. The other jis 
a cursing of the day of his birth, and of the man who brought 
tidings of it to his father. 

Chap. xxvi. which also belongs to the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign, records an almost greater danger to 
Jeremiah than that of chap. xx. Embittered by the threats. 
which he has uttered against the temple and the common- 
wealth in the forecourt of the temple, which was filled with 
visitors to the feast, the priests and prophets seize him, crying, 
“Thou must die!” The chiefs of Judah, whom we elsewhere 
see favourably disposed to him, when they hear this, hasten 
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to the rescue and institute a regular trial. Then Jeremiah 
shows himself in all his greatness. In answer to the accusa- 
tions of the priests and prophets he appeals stedfastly to 
Jahweh’s commands, who bade him prophesy thus: Oh, that 
they therefore would not let the call to repentance sound 
unheard! Butas to himself he is in their power, and whatever 
they please may happen to him: only let them remember the 
guilt which his death will bring on them. 

‘Such words and such dignity conquer the people. Along 
with the chiefs they take the prophet’s side. <A few of the 
leading men also remember what happened in Hezekiah’s reign, 
Micah’s menacing prophecy, which did not bring about the 
death of the prophet but the repentance of the people. 
Jeremiah thus escaped the threatened death, chiefly through 
the protection of Ahikam, son of Shaphan. 

| After the battle of Carchemish (605) Jeremiah indefatigably 
proclaims that the judgment on Judah will come through the 
Chaldzans. The land must become desolate, the people an 
object of astonishment and scorn, and must serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years, till God’s judgment come upon him 
also and Ais land in turn become desolate (chap. xxv.) . 

_In the same year, 605, Jeremiah’s oracles were first written 
out. The fate of the roll which Baruch wrote at Jeremiah’s 
dictation is vividly and impressively depicted in chap. xxxvi. 
The only result of Jehoiakim’s destruction of the roll was that 
Jeremiah caused Baruch to prepare another, and added to the 
contents of the first many sayings of like import. 

Jehoiakim’s revolt in the year 602 could not be immediately 
punished by Nebuchadnezzar. And it is questionable whether 
Jehoiakim lived to see the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem. 
A shameful death is indeed foretold him, Jer. xxii. 18 ff. and 
xxxvi. 30, and this could not have come about earlier than in 
a sally against the Chaldeans. The siege does not seem to 
have been vigorously prosecuted till Nebuchadnezzar himself 
interposed. It was brought to a close by Jehoiachin’s volun- 
tary submission, which was probably made by Jeremiah’s 
advice, certainly in harmony with his views (cf. xxii. 20 ff.). 
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The vision of the good and bad figs (chap. xxiv.) in the 
beginning of Zedekiah’s reign enables us to see what Jeremiah 
thought of the situation, viz., that this first deportation was 
the seal put on the destruction of the people. He expects 
that the deported will obtain by their repentance grace and 
restoration : for the remainder in Judea and Hegypt all the 
earlier threatenings remain in force. 

In the fourth year of Zedekiah (i.e., 594) the ambassadors 
of the surrounding smaller nations were gathered together at 
Jerusalem, evidently for the purpose of conspiring against 
the Chaldeans. Jeremiah was then directed by Jahweh 
(chap. xxvii.) to put bands and yokes on his neck, and send 
a message to the kings of those nations that the only way of 
escaping utter destruction was by willingly submitting to the 
Chaldeans. Jeremiah gave the same directions to Zedekiah, 
the priests, and all the people, accompanying it with impres- 
sive warnings against the false prophets who flattered their 
foolish hopes and promised the speedy restoration of the holy 
vessels which had been carried off, whereas in truth the 
remainder, hitherto spared, would have to go to Babylon. 
Shortly afterwards (xxviii. 1 ff.) Hananiah, a prophet of 
Gibeon, prophesied anew in the temple that within two years 
Jehoiachin and the vessels of the temple would return. 
Although Jeremiah felt some suspicion he supported this with 
an “‘ Amen,” and even suffered Hananiah to take the yoke off 
his neck and break it in pieces as a sign that before the lapse 
of two years Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke on the neck of the nations 
should be broken in pieces. But Jeremiah had scarcely turned 
his back ere the word of Jahweh came to him: in place of the 
broken wooden yoke an iron one shall be imposed, and 
Hananiah, as a false prophet, is to die in the same year. And 
Hananiah died in the same year, in the seventh month. 

Jeremiah also utters his warning against false prophets in 
a letter to the exiles in Babylon at about the same time (xxix. 
1 ff.). On this account he is accused before the priests in 
Jerusalem by the prophet Shemaiah, but replies only by a 
minatory prediction against Shemaiah, 
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The advance of the Chaldeans about 588 causes Zedekiah 
(xxi. 1 ff.) to send two messengers to ask for an oracle from 
Jeremiah. They receive a most unfavourable answer. But 
the prophet counsels the people to flee to the Chaldwans: for 
none but the fugitives shall save their life. And when, in 
the second year of the siege, a gleam of hope appears through 
Nebuchadnezzar’s raising the siege because of the advance of 
Pharaoh Hophra, Jeremiah still adhered immovably to his 
declaration. To Zedekiah’s messengers, sent to solicit his. 
intercession, he declares that the Chaldeans will return, take 
the city, and burn it. Yea, if the whole army of the Chaldzans 
were beaten, so that. only a few wounded survived, these would ~ 
rise up in their tent and burn the city. 

Shortly afterwards (xxxvii. 11 ff.) Jeremiah was seized by 
a warder as he was going out of the city, and, in spite of his 
denial, brought to the princes as a deserter. They had him 
scourged and put him in prison in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe, in a subterranean vault. It was not till some time 
after, when the siege had been resumed, that Zedekiah had 
him secretly brought to the palace to hear a word of Jahweh 

-from him. The answer sounds as ever: Thou wilt be delivered 
into the power of the King of Babylon. But Jeremiah wants 
to know from the king how he has merited imprisonment, 
and finally entreats that at least he will not have him taken 
back to prison in the house of Jonathan. Zedekiah has him 
kept thenceforward in the court of the guard, and a loaf of 
bread given to him daily until all the bread in the city was 
consumed. But during his stay in the court of the guard, 
Jeremiah is taught by a remarkable event (chap. xxxii.) that 
behind all these afflictions which await the state and the 
people, the comfortable hope of the return of the banished 
and the restoration of the state holds good—a promise which 
is further developed in the sayings that follow in chap. xxxiii. 

Chap. xxxvill. brings' us into the last days of the siege. 
Even in the court of the guard Jeremiah is not weary of 
repeating his prediction of disaster. The princes at last 
become tired of this, and demand of the king that he shall 
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die, because he only makes the people despondent. Zedekiah 
faint-heartedly gives Jeremiah up to them. But even then 
they have not the courage to outrage his hallowed person. 
To make him at all events innocuous, however, they let him 
down by cords into a cistern in the court of the guard which 
was so full of mud that the prophet sank in it. It is a 
testimony of the strongest kind to the righteousness of the 
Divine judgment on Judah that in this hour no one took pity 
on the martyr save a stranger, Ebed-Melech, the Ethiopian, 
one of the king’s chamberlains. He obtained from Zedekiah 
Jeremiah’s deliverance: for this the prophet promised him 
(xxxix. 15 ff.) escape from the sword of the Chaldeans. 

But the same Zedekiah who had so readily abandoned him 
has him secretly fetched once more (xxxviil. 14 ff.) to inquire 
of him, and swears that in any case he shall be safe. Again 
he receives nothing but the counsel to save his life and the 
existence of the city by voluntary submission. Zedekiah, 
however, is incapable of any manly resolution. He is afraid 
of being given up to the Judahite deserters in the Chaldzan 
camp. All Jeremiah’s exhortations effect nothing. Instead 
of replying, Zedekiah merely enjoins strict silence as to their 
conversation, and in case of the princes asking about it, 
suggests an evasion. Jeremiah obeys, and the affair is thus 
Acept secret. ; 

We have a twofold account of what befel the prophet after 
+he taking of the city: the one (much interrupted by later 
interpolations) in xxxvill. 28b, xxxix. 3 and 14; the other in 
chap. xl. 1ff. The two can be so combined as to bring out 
the fact, that after the city was taken, Jeremiah was saved by 
the Chaldean officers (perhaps on the intercession of Gedaliah ; 
according to xxxix. 11f. by Nebuchadnezzar’s order), but 
afterwards was carried to Ramah with the other prisoners. 
It was here that Nebuzar-Adan, who had been occupied 
meanwhile with the destruction of the city, discovered him, 
and gave him the choice whether he would go under his 
protection to Babylon, or betake himself to Gedaliah at Mizpah. 

6 
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Jeremiah chooses the latter, and Nebuzar-Adan dismisses him 
with a present. i 

After the murder of Gedaliah and all the sad events 
narrated in chaps. xl. 7—xli. 18, Jeremiah and Baruch fled with 
the remainder of the people from Mizpah to the South. 
During a rest near Bethlehem the people desire (xhi. 1 ff.) that 
Jeremiah will intercede with Jahweh for them, and inquire of 
Him. The prophet promises to keep back nothing of God’s 
answer from them, and they bind themselves by an oath to 
obey the Divine word. After ten days the word of Jahweh 
comes to the prophet; the only way of saving their life would 
be by remaining in the land, not by their proposed flight to 
Egypt. But the prophet had hardly made this word known 
when insolent voices are raised; “that is a falsehood and not 
God’s command, Baruch has set the prophet on, that they may 
all fall into the hands of the Chaldzans.” In short, they do not 
obey, but set off, and compel Jeremiah and Baruch to 
accompany them to Egypt. They settle at Tahpanhes, %.e., 
according to the Greek Bible, Daphne, near Pelusium, close 
to the border. The prophet is here directed (xlii. 8 ff.) to 
foretell to his countrymen, by a symbolic action and its inter 
pretation, the devastation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. 
This prediction was first fulfilled in 525 by Cambyses. 

The last trace of Jeremiah’s activity lies before us in 
chap. xliv. in the reprimand of the Egyptian Jews because of 
their idolatry, practised especially by the women, according 
to v. 15, and, according to v.17 and 25, vowed even before 
the immigration. Seeing that all the misery of the people 
has not served for a warning to them the last remnant must 
also perish. The people answer impudently that things are 
just the reverse. So long as they offered to the Queen of 
Heaven they had had bread enough and saw no evil. But. 
since their offerings ceased (.e., since the purification of the 
cultus by Josiah) they have lacked all things and been 
consumed by the sword and famine. 

Jeremiah’s reply is for us the swan-song of the prophet. 
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Once more he bears testimony against the despisers of God. 
Let them keep their wicked vow, but no one shall again take 
the name of Jahweh in his mouth. Only a scanty remnant 
shall one day return to Judah whilst the rest perish in Egypt. 
Then will it appear whose word is true, his or theirs. 

An approximate calculation of Jeremiah’s age shows that 
he cannot have long survived this event. If he was about 
thirty years old in 628, when he was called, he must have 
been at least seventy at the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
what anxiety, privation and ill-treatment he endured in these 
closing years! According to a Jewish tradition he was finally 
carried to Babylon. The other tradition ig much more 
probable which says that he was stoned by his own people at 
Tahpanhes. In 2 Mace. ii. 1ff., xv. 14ff., and again in 
Matt. xvi. 14, we have eloquent testimony to the vividness 
with which the people’s memory occupied itself with the 
figure of the great sufferer. There are diverse reasons which 
explain why he was the prophet whose significance was 
estimated more and more highly as time went on. Not least 
of these is the fact that no other prophet is personally so near 
to us, so humanly comprehensible. ‘True we meet with slight 
traces in Hosea also of the gulf between what he might hope 
and wish for as a mere man, and what the Spirit of God 
compelled him to expect and threaten. But in Jeremiah this 
gulf runs in striking fashion through almost his entire activity. 
Not as though the prophet were ever unfaithful to the Divine 
command (i. 18) to show himself “a defenced city, and an 
iron pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, its princes and priests.’ But what: 
a glimpse we there get into his own distressful heart, which 
almost gives way under the holy wrath he feels at his people’s 
sins, and at the same time under the deepest pain at his 
people’s destruction! This incessant struggle between the 
divided forces within him imprints itself to a certain extent on 
his speech. Although it is very unlike the mighty waves of 
Isaiah’s language it also is able in a.peculiar manner to seize 


and touch the heart by its elegiac tone. Jeremiah has with 
6 * 
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reason been called “the first poet of feeling amongst the 
prophets.” 

The origin of our present Book of Jeremiah can be traced 
in the main to five stages of redaction: the book itself 
testifies to the four first. 

According to xxxvi. 2, Jeremiah commenced his literary 
activity in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when he dictated 
to Baruch all the oracles of the years 628-606. This roll is 
read to the people by Baruch, and burnt piecemeal in the 
brazier by Jehoiakim. We can only surmise how much it 
embraced of the present contents of the Book of Jeremiah. 
Besides an account of the prophet’s calling, the oreater 
part of chaps. il.-xx., xxi. 11—xxii. 19, xxv. 1-14 probably 
belonged to it. From the phraseology of xxxvi. 2, it is clear 
that oracles against external nations were also attached. to it. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that the oracles against 
foreign nations which are to be read in the Hebrew Jeremiah 
in chaps. xlvi.-xlix. are arranged in the Greek Bible next 
after xxv. 13, the only indication in the Hebrew text of their 
original position being xxv. 15-38. Still it must remain an 
open question how much of the present contents of xlvi-xlix. 
can have belonged to Jeremiah’s first collection. According 
to xxxvi. 82, when the roll burnt by Jehoiakim was repro- 
duced, “many like words” were added (amongst them 
probably the saying to Baruch, chap. xlv.). Hence this 
is to be regarded as a second stage in the redaction of the 
book. A third stage is evidenced by the present prologue 
to the whole (i. 1-3). It dates the ensuing collection from 
the days of Josiah and Jehoiakim (thus far the title of the 
first and second roll perhaps extended), but then comes down 
to the fifth month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah. The 
redaction of this collection therefore falls in the time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem: it cannot be determined 
whether Jeremiah completed it during his two months’ stay 
with Gedaliah, or afterwards in Egypt. But since it says 
nothing about the oracles in chaps. xli.-xliv., or the events 
after the fifth month, it is easily to be distinguished 
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from the fourth step of the redaction, which added chaps. 
xl.-xliv. and various other accounts of events in Jeremiah’s 
life. This redaction possibly belongs to the first half of the 
Exile, and may have come from Baruch’s hand (but cf. the 
note). In any case these narratives are founded almost 
everywhere on excellent information which could only have 
been obtained from records made by Jeremiah or Baruch 
themselves, or from the statements of eye-witnesses.* We 
are finally led to a fifth and last stage by the manifold 
additions (designated Z in the Survey), parts of which can 
only have originated in post-exilic times. The interpolations 
in chap. xxxix., arising from a mistaken idea of the context, 
certainly belong to this class (v. 1-2 came almost verbally 
from 2 Kings xxv. 1-4 [Jer. lii. 4-7] ; v. 4-18 from 2 Kings 
xxv. 4-12 [Jer. lii. 7-16]), as also chap lii. (from 2 Kings 
xxiv. 18—xxy. 21), and the oracle against Babylon in chap. 
1.-li. 58. The latter was composed in Judea about 400, and 
founded on the older oracles against Babylon (Isaiah xiu.f., 
xxi., xxxiv.f., &c.), which in many points it reproduces 
almost verbally.+ 


* In the Chronological Table, the chapters in question, belonging to 608, are 
enclosed in square brackets. The reasons for this belief in an exilic stage of 
the redaction are set forth in a peculiarly convincing manner by Kuenen (in the 
second edition of his ‘ historisch-kritischen Untersuchung der Biicher des 
alten Bunds,” ii. 255 ff.). It would be especially difficult to understand the 
very surprising arrangement of many of the oracles, and the use of the name 
Nebuchadnezzar (instead of the correct form Nebuchadrezzar which Jeremiah 
himself used) on the assumption that it was due to Jeremiah, or, indeed, to 
Baruch. According to Kuenen, chaps. xviii.-xx., xxvi.-xxix. and xxxiy.-xliv. 
are also to be ascribed to this redactor. Stade, too (ZAW, 1892, p. 276 ff.), 
believes that this redactor’s activity was far-reaching, and shows his secondary 
character in chaps. xxi. and xxiv. f. which he derives (together with xxvi. and 
xxviii. f.) from a book containing narratives about Jeremiah. Giesebrecht 
(‘‘ Kommentar tiber das Buch Jeremia,” Gottingen, 1894), in a very instructive 
way, has recently distributed the material under the three categories, 
«© Jeremiah, Baruch, Reviser.”’ 

+ Cf. the more detailed demonstration of the composition of this oracle 
(published, doubtless, in Jeremiah’s name, and therefore inserted, probably on 
purpose, before the genuine passage, li. 59 ff.) by Budde, in the ‘“ Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Theologie,” Vol. 23, p. 428 ff. 


§ 5, THE PERIOD OF THE EXILE. 


1, Ezexiet. 


Tux period of the Exile—apart from Ezekiel, Lamentations, 
and a number of elegiac psalms—was formerly considered 
a time of deathly sleep as regards literature. But in reality 
a great literary movement went on at this very time, an 
obvious eagerness to arrange the inheritance of the pre-exilic 
past, to revise it from a definite view-point and to unite into 
a great whole the related parts. Along with this there were | 
not lacking fundamental new creations, and this in two 
apparently quite diverse realms, that of legislation and that 
of prophecy. Indeed in Ezekiel, the connecting link between 
the pre-exilic and the exilic time, we have the noteworthy . 
phenomenon of a prophetism which comes forward to legislate 
and thus becomes of immeasurable significance for the 
re-founding of the Jewish state as a “theocracy.” Jechdzegeél, 
t.e., God strengthens, son of Buzi, and a member of the 
priestly order, had been carried captive with Jehoiachin in 
597. According to i, 2,* he was called to be a prophet in the 
fifth year after the captivity of Jehoiachin, i.e., 595 B.c. 
Ezekiel was then amongst the exiles at Tel Abib (ii. 15), by 
the river Chebar, in the land of the Chaldeans (i. 3), and 
thus, without doubt, in Babylonia proper. According to 
ii. 24, viii. 1, he dwelt there in his own house. Chap. xxiv. 
15 ff. shows that he was married: in the ninth year after his 
captivity his wife, “the desire of his eyes,’ was taken from 
him by disease. It is usually concluded from viii. 1, xiv. 1, 


* The date which precedes this in i. 1, “in the thirtieth year,” is usually 
traced to some Babylonian era, such as that of Nabopolassar as king of 
Babylon (625). But the original position of the verse was probably at the 
beginning of an oracle, now lost, belonging to the thirtieth year after 
Jehoiachin’s captivity. Otherwise it is altogether incomprehensible. 
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where the elders of the people sit before him, that he was 
held in special honour by the exiles. But the words simply 
mean that they wished to inquire of him as a prophet (so 
expressly at xx. 1), as members of the nation elsewhere 
inquire of him (xxiv. 19, xxxvii. 18). xi. 25, tells of his 
appearance in a larger circle. 

Hzekiel’s age at the time he was called is nowhere indicated. 
But his evidently very exact knowledge of the temple allows 
us to conjecture that he did not leave Jerusalem as a mere 
youth, but had probably officiated there as priest. The 
latest date in his book (xxix. 17) is the twenth-seventh year 
[after the Captivity], i.e. 571. Hence his prophetic activity 
lasted twenty-two years. In spite of the favourable judgment 
which Jer. xxiv. pronounces on the exiles compared with 
those who had remained behind, Hzekiel (xiv. 3 ff., &c.) has 
grave complaints to make against his comrades in suffering, 
even as he had been forewarned that bitter experiences 
awaited him when he was called (ii. 6ff., ili. 8 ff.). At xxxiu. 
30 ff., he draws a striking picture of the way in which they 
received his word “as a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice} and plays well on an instrument,’ and then 
did not act accordingly. 

The outline of the Book of Ezekiel is exceedingly clear; the 
fact that the prophet speaks throughout in the first person 
is an additional evidence of its homogeneousness. The first 
main group (chaps. i.-xxiv.) contains visions, discourses and 
symbolic acts belonging to the time before the destruction of 
Jerusalem and (according to the dates given in chaps. i., Vill., 
Xx., xxiv.) arranged chronologically in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and ninth years after the Captivity. In the second 
(chaps. Xxv.-xxxii.) main group (most of) the oracles against 
external nations are brought together in geographical order, 
except that the larger cycle of predictions against Egypt 
is moved to the end. ‘The following oracles are dated :— 
xxix. 1 in the tenth year; xxvi. 1, xxx. 0exxxi. 1, ithe 
eleventh year; xxxii. 1 and 17, in the twelfth year of 
the Captivity. The date at xxix. 17 introduces a sort of 
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correction of the oracle against Tyre (chap. xxvil.). It is 
evident that this appendix was added to the already finished 
book, because the threatening against Tyre remains unaltered. 
The third group (chaps. Xxxili.-xxxix.) consists chiefly of 
discourses concerning the future, amongst which are the 
magnificent prediction of the quickening of the dead bones 
(i.e., the people buried in the Exile) in chap. xxxvii., and the 
peealeuen of the final assault of the heathen powers, Gog 
and his allies, on the restored divine commonwealth (chap. 
xxxviii.f.). The only one of these oracles that is dated is 
chap. xxxiii. 21, in the twelfth* year. Asa fourth main group, 
belonging to the twenty-fifth year after the Captivity, there 
follows finally chaps. xl.-xlviii., the great vision of the re- 
constitution of the divine eorrmioniedlals especially of the 
temple and the cultus, in the Messianic Age. 

With the exception of xxvi. 1, where, through a clerical 
error, the month (not the day of the month!) is missing, the 
dates are everywhere given according to year, month and 
day. This must have been noted down at the time by the 
prophet: in one case (xxiv. 2) he is expressly said to have 
done so. We know not to what extent Ezekiel added other 
kinds of remarks to these notes. We only know, from the 
thorough homogeneousness of language and thoughts, and not 
less from the occasional glances at later occurrences (such as 
the blinding of Zedekiah, xii. 13, the end of the kingdom, 
xix. 12 ff.) that the actual composition of the book took place 
during the later life of the prophet, and was not interrupted 
by any long intervals. 

The verdict on Ezekiel’s literary character was formerly 
influenced entirely by the assumption that he had before him 
the Pentateuch, with the®priestly legislation at its head, in its 
complete form. On this assumption it was not possible to 
find many original thoughts in Ezekiel, and one could not but 
marvel greatly that he—a priest !—should come, in chaps. 

* A mistake, no doubt, for the ‘“‘eleventh year.’ Otherwise the messenger 


who brought to Tel Abib the news of the taking of Jerusalem was eighteen 
months in doing it. 
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xl.-xlviii., to recast, in many respects in fresh forms, the law 
which had long been held sacred. But we reach quite another 
conclusion when we yield to the force of facts and place the 
so-called Priests’? Code of the Pentateuch in the exilic and 
post-exilic time. Ezek. xl.-xlviii. then becomes, not a re- 
modelling hard to understand, but the first sketch of the 
priestly legislation. The man who was supposed to be 
a bookworm becomes the creator of new ideas, the pioneer of 
a new order of things, a man of practical activity, and 
activity which produces an extraordinary result. 

To estimate aright the position and the ulterior aims of 
Ezekiel we must look back upon the years since 623. The 
law-book found in 623 had put down the worship at the 
high-places (at all events after the building of the temple) as 
a transgression which must thenceforward be entirely forsaken. 
But the manner in which the priests of the high-places are 
recommended to the benevolence of the people, and in which 
the right is even conceded them at xviii. 6, to officiate as 
priests at Jerusalem, show that the Deuteronomic writer did 
not regard the worship at the high-places and everything 
connected with it as an inexpiable sin of the people. It 
seemed to him that it was not yet too late to reform and, by 
the zealous practice of a worship acceptable to God, to save 
the State. But the subsequent course of events pronounced 
a different verdict. Neither had the reforming zeal which 
was excited from above proved lasting—what idolatrous 
abominations in the temple Ezekiel could tell of in chap. 
viii. !—nor did the judgments which had come in the interval 
allow of the conclusion that the people’s guilt had diminished. 
It is at this point that Hzekiel’s ideas concerning the whole 
of the nation’s past come in. To him, as chaps. xvi. and | 
xxiii. set forth in more than forcible images, it was from the 
beginning an uninterrupted series of heathen abominations, 
an endless accumulation of inexpiable guilt. Hence there is 
no compassion for the guilty. Not till the city and the 
temple have been burnt, till famine and sword and exile 
have done their work, can there be any thought of showing 
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grace to the scanty remnant which by that time will have 
been sifted again. And the replanting of this remnant, the 
re-establishment of the State and the cultus, must be done 
in forms which will exclude for ever a return to the so 
heavily punished abominations. ‘‘ Holiness,” ¢.e., purity from 
every sort of stain, is to be the character of the new divine 
commonwealth, holiness, not merely of the temple, but of 
the whole circuit of the temple, indeed of the whole land 
and people. And the preservation of this holiness is 
guaranteed by a series of symbols and inviolable ordinances 
relating to the holy places, times, persons and actions. ‘These 
ordinances, indeed, are not regarded as of equal import- 
ance with the legitimate worship of God, but they are the 
indispensable conditions of this. Ezekiel thus became the 
creator of the ceremonial law, the spiritual father of the 
Levitical tendency in Judaism. Its foundation-lines, as we 
have said, are to be seen in the nine last chapters of his 
book. It was a great mistake to see nothing but allegories 
and symbols in the demands which the prophet there makes. 
Where there are such, as at chap. xlvii. 1-12, they are easy 
to interpret. But most of the demands must be understood 
to be seriously intended by the prophet, and they were 
carried out in the priestly legislation, except where the power 
of traditional custom or other circumstances stood in their 
way. The most important of all the innovations is intro- 
duced in chap. xliv. 6ff. Instead of the uncircumcised 
strangers who have hitherto done the menial work of the 
sanctuary the former priests of the high-places (and their 
descendants) are to do it in the future. They lose their 
priestly privileges: henceforth these are to be reserved for 
the sons of Zadok, 7.e., the offspring of the priestly families 
of Jerusalem. This demand of Ezekiel’s is the root of the 
distinction between Priests and Levites, which Deuteronomy 
knows nothing of, whereas it plays an extremely important 
role in the Priestly Law. That alone is sufficient to show 
the proper position of the so-called Priests’ Code—later than 
Ezekiel. 


LAMENTATIONS. of 


The assertion that, except in the last nine chapters, Ezekiel 
is quite destitute of originality, or that “the prophet was stifled 
by the writer” is only justifiable to this extent, that Ezekiel 
must really be styled the earliest of the “literary prophets” 
(in the narrower sense of the word). Not as though that 
operation of the Spirit of God, which Ezekiel in particular 
brings into such frequent prominence, were purely fanciful, 
or as though no nucleus of fact lay at the foundation of the 
visions. But those elements of the visions which cannot be 
put into a mental picture (cf. especially i. 11, 15 ff.), and those 
symbolical acts which cannot be performed (cf. iv. 4 ff), can 
only be regarded as the literary expression of prophetic ideas. 
The prophetic discourses, however, are not lacking in new 
images and similes of all kinds, and over the whole there 
broods so profound a moral earnestness, so clear a conscious~ 
ness of each man’s responsibility for what he does and what 
he permits (chaps. xiv., xviii., xxxiii.), that it must be called 
@ grievous wrong to the prophet when the preceding thirty- 
nine chapters are forgotten because of chaps. xl.-xlviii. He 
who laid the foundation of Leviticism is yet—quite in the 
spirit of the old prophets—acquainted with only one means 
of quickening the dry bones, and that is the breath of God 
which enters into them, brings the risen ones back to their 
native soil and there makes an everlasting covenant of peace 
‘with them (xxxvil. 14, 26). 


2. LAMENTATIONS. 


When we come to deal with the so-called “Law of Holiness” 
-and the Priests’ Code, we shall discover the form in which 
Ezekiel’s programme of the future was carried out. We have 
first to do with a set of literary products in which not only 
the phraseology but also the spirit of Deuteronomy continued 
to work. To this class we assign the Lamentations, among 
the poetical productions; the Deuteronomistic revision of all 
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the historical books, in the field of historiography ; and, in 
that of prophecy, the consolatory speech of the “ Great 
Unknown” (Isa. xl. ff.), and some other prophetic pieces 
which are now incorporated in the Book of Isaiah. 

Lamentations, in the Hebrew Bible the third of the ‘‘Fes- 
tival Rolls,” or Megilloth (more precisely the Megillah of the 
9th of Ab, the day of the burning of the temple), betrays in 
almost every part so lively a recollection of the closing period 
of the siege and taking of Jerusalem, that at least the greater 
portion of it can have been written by no one who was not 
an eye-witness or a younger contemporary of these events. 
The supposition that Jeremiah was the author is unknown 
to the Hebrew Bible. It first appears in the exordium of the 
Lamentations in the Greek (hence also in the Latin) Bible, 
and perhaps rests only on the erroneous interpretation of 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Babylonia—not, as others preferred, 
Egypt—is in all probability the country where it was com- 
posed. Chaps. i.-iv. are alphabetical poems; and in chaps. 1., 
ii., iv. each verse, in chap. ili. each set of three verses, begins 
with one of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
(only that in chaps. ii.-iv. ‘Ayin comes after Pe, as was 
originally the case in Ps. xxxiv. 18,17). Besides this, there 
is in chaps. i.-iv. a special form of verse (the so-called Lamen- 
tation-verse or Qinah-verse, discovered by Ley and Budde), 
in which a short first clause is followed by a still shorter. In 
chaps. i. and ii. each of our verses consists of three Lamen- 
tation-verses; in chap. iii. of one; in chap. iv. of two. In 
chap. v. every verse has two clauses, but is differently 
constructed from those of chaps. 1.-iv. 

The older view, that all five poems are from the same hand, 
has of late been much shaken. After Stade (Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, p. 701) had assigned chap. iii. to a much later 
time, Léhr (Die Klagelieder, Gottingen, 1891) distinguished 
between the poet of chaps. ii.-iv., who everywhere addresses 
the city and the author of i. and v., who, in adding these, 
aimed at making ii.-iv. available for divine service. In the 
Handkommentar (Gétt., 1892), Léhr places the poet of ii. 
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and iy. about 570, the one of i. and v. about 530, whilst in. is 
ascribed to a third, perhaps somewhat later, poet. Cornill 
also (Hinleitung ins Alte Testament®, p. 246 ff.; ° 4p. 2381) 
maintains this undoubtedly correct distinction, in so far as to 
recognize only chaps. ii. and iv..as the “oldest and most valu- 
able” part, and also traces chaps. 1. and v.to one hand. In these, 
too, impressive utterance is given to the wretchedness 
occasioned by the invariably cheerless surroundings and the 
burdensome consciousness of a never-expiated guilt of the 
people. : 

To the same period, no doubt, belongs the splendid poem 
Deut. xxxii. 1-48, which at xxxi. 19 ff. is ascribed to God 
Himself, and at His behest is written out by Moses and 
Joshua, and at v. 30 is said to have been pronounced aloud 
by Moses to assembled Israel. But the poem itself contains 
nothing to necessitate the belief that it was composed by 
Moses, or in his day. The poet makes no secret of his far 
later standpoint when he describes the time of Israel’s election 
and the bringing out of Egypt (v. 7) as “the days of old,” 
treats the occupation of Canaan and the enjoyment of all the 
blessings of the fertile land (v. 13 ff.) as a historical fact, and 
(v. 154f.) represents the Divine rejection of Israelasthe inevitable 
result of Israel’s immeasurable apostasy and incurable ingrati- 
tude. Reproaches of this sort would doubtless apply to various 
centuries, and we can therefore understand how earlier critics 
deemed it possible to place the poem in the ninth or eighth 
century, and thus thought of it as accepted by the Jahwist (J) 
or the Elohist (#). A keener investigation of the contents 
(especially as regards the vocabulary) has shown the relation- 
- ship in language and spirit with Jeremiah and Deuteronomy 
to be so striking as absolutely to forbid its being placed earlier 
than the end of the seventh century. When we also consider 
that, according to the only natural explanation of the con- 
clusion (v. 36 ff.), the judgment on Israel has already been 
executed, and that now, on the other hand, vengeance is to 
be taken on the arrogant foes who have wickedly exceeded 
the Divine commission to chastise Israel, we are compelled 
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by all this to place the poém in the Exile. With this it agrees 
that in v. 8, according to the original text which is preserved 
in the Greek Bible,* we meet with a view which cannot be 
certainly supported by any but exilic and post-exilic passages. 


a 


3. THe Crosz or tae Devureronomistic Historica Work. 


Asregardsthe products of the Deuteronomistic historiography, 
we must start from the fact adduced on p. 67 that Deuteronomy 
(apart from the still more recent additions, iv. 41-43, x. 6-9, 
xxx. 48-52, xxxiv. la, 7-9) cannot have assumed its present: 
form till the Exile. In all probability a yet more extensive 
work of redaction was very intimately connected with this, 
the blending of the compound J# (as to whose origin cf. p. 61f.) 
with Deuteronomy, and the Deuteronomistic revision and 
expansion of the historical books from the Book of Judges to 
the Second Book of Kings. 

In the four tirst books of the Pentateuch the traces of the 
Deuteronomist are comparatively infrequent. Most likely 
Gen. xxvi. 5, Exod. xiii. 3-16, xv. 25f., belong to him, as well 
as Exod. xxxiv. 10b-18, Num. xxi. 83-35, and much else in 
the Pentateuch, which, for the sake of certainty, we have 
simply designated R (Redactor). The hand of the Deutero- 
nomist is very noticeable in the Book of Joshua, and his 
additions are at times so closely interwoven with JH’s material 
that the analysis of the sources is attended with great diffi- 
culties, and not unfrequently must despair of a certain result. 
It is not so in the Book of Judges. The Deuteronomistic 
enlargements (designated Ri in the Survey) of the pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges (on which cf. above, p. 21 ff.) can 
here be pretty certainly detected by various signs, not the 


* Instead of ‘according to the number of the children of Israel,” read 
*‘according to the number of the angels of God,” and cf. Deut. iv. 19. As 
Israel is governed by Jahweh, so the heathen nations, according to His 
ordination and under His suzerainty, are ruled by inferior gods (cf. especially 
Ps. lxxxii.) or “ princes” (Dan. x. 13 ff.). 
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least of which is their similarity to the corresponding portions 
of the Books of Kings. The idea that the Judges were 
actual lifelong rulers of the whole people, and the so-called 
“theocratic pragmatism,” 7.e., the tracing all the people’s 
fortunes to their religious behaviour, are to be attributed to 
this redactor, and next to these his chief feature is the fixed 
chronological scheme. This is founded on that calculation of 
the interval between the Exodus and the building of the 
Temple at 480 years, which we have mentioned above, p. 74. 
In our present Book of Judges 593 years are given to the 
same interval,* and this is due to the fact that the final 
redactor (see below), in opposition to the Deuteronomist’s 
view, adds a number of years (110 in all) for Othniel and the 
so-called Minor Judges, and also the three years of Abimelech 
(according to ix. 22). 

The redactor, designated Ri, in the Book of Judges seems to 
have brought his revision of the older histories down to the 
end of Samuel and Saul. In the Books of Samuel, apart from 
the chronological notices and other traces of his activity, 
there are some other characteristic pieces from a Deuterono- 
mistic hand. Thus at 1 Sam. u. 35ff. there is an undeniable 
reference to the fate of the non-Zadokite priests after Josiah’s 
reform of the ritual. The later origin of 1 Sam. vi. 3ff. is 
shown by its ignoring (v. I13f.) the oppression of Israel 
by the Philistines, which lasted down to David’s time. In 
1 Sam. xii. the reviser’s hand appears to come out specially at 
the close. At 2 Sam. vii., apart from the general tone of the 
speech, it is most recognizable in v. 12f. The original words 
(retained in v. 27) were: ‘‘ Thow shalt not build me a house 
but [ thee!” altered into, ‘‘ Not thow, but thy son!”? The latest 
Deuteronomistic insertion in the old David-Stories is 1 Kings 
ii. 1-9, the so-called Testament of David. The principal argu- 
ment against its belonging to the David-Source (/a) is that in 
the latter the execution of Joab and Shimei is not ascribed to 


* To the 390 years which we get by adding up the numbers in the Book of 
Judges we must add forty years each for Moses, Joshua, Eli, Samuel and David, 
and the three first years of Solomon. 
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David’s orders but to other causes. It is difficult to say what 
end was contemplated by the interpolation. If Solomon, the 
builder of the temple, was to be thus freed from blood- 
guiltiness, David, on the other hand, was credited with such 
revengefulness, nay, treachery, that he lost as much as 
Solomon gained. On the (second) Deuteronomistic revision 
of the Books of Kings cf. above, p. 72f. To it is probably to 
be ascribed the transplanting of 1 Kings i., 11. from its con- 
nection with the David-Stories (cf. above, p. 27) to the head 
of the Book of Kings. 


8. Deurero-Isatan (anp Trivo-Isaran). 


The connected historical work which originated in the pains 
taken by the Deuteronomistic redactors (for we can hardly 
think of only one hand as doing it all) embraced about two- 
thirds of all the matter in the historical books from Genesis 
to the end of the Second Book of Kings. All these supple- 
ments and revisions of the older literature bore, as we have 
several times remarked, the stamp of Deuteronomy, of legis- 
lation in the spirit of prophetism. That spirit was yet alive 
and capable of creative acts, as is evinced by a wonderful 
monument of its activity in the last quarter of the Exile, the 
so-called Deutero-Isaiah,* 7.¢., chap. xl. ff. of our present 
Book of Isaiah. 

It is mainly the great events of the time about 546 B.c., 
the overthrow of the kingdoms of Media and Lydia by Cyrus, 
which are more or less clearly reflected in chaps. xl.-xlviii. The 
time of consolation is come, the judgment on Judah is at an end. 
According to His primeeval counsel, and the prophetic procla- 
mation made long ago, the Almighty Incomparable God will 


* This name (literally “Second Isaiah”) is not meant to express the 
conjecture (which has actually been offered) that the author of these nine 
chapters was also called Isaiah, but simply to indicate that they form an inde- 
pendent second part of the Book of Isaiah. 
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bring His people home, and put to shame the idols of the 
heathen. He has chosen Cyrus as the instrument for chas- 
tising Babylon and delivering Israel. It is this deliverance 
which opens to Israel the possibility of fulfilling the mission 
for the salvation of the world entrusted to it by the eternal 
counsel of God, hindered by its own sins and blindness, but 
not on that account cancelled. With the renewal of the 
people its glory, as that of a priestly people, is to be manifested, 
and the worship of God in Spirit and Truth is to take the 
place of the dead service of works. The new Jerusalem is the 
prelude of a renewing of heaven and earth: the re-union of 
all the dispersed, everlasting salvation for the redeemed, and 
everlasting suffering for the ungodly, form the close. 

But this gives only a slight idea of the overflowing wealth 
of prophetic ideas in these twenty-seven chapters. Two causes 
render it very difficult to give a precise statement of their 
contents. There is no strictly logical consecution of thoughts. 
Complaints and reproofs alternate with consolations and 
promises; words of hope and joy are followed by others, 
occasioned, probably, by fresh events, betraying a depressed 
mood. The external form also alternates between an exquisite 
prose and a purely poetic diction. The other difficulty is the 
ambiguousness of what ‘is said concerning one of the weightiest 
ideas in the whole book, the ‘‘Servant of Jahweh.” In one 
set of passages (xli. 8, xliv. 1, 21, &c.) this as certainly means 
the people of Israel, as in another (xlix. 5, 1. 10) it is clearly 
distinguished therefrom. If, as is natural, we take these 
latter passages to mean the spiritual Israel, the truly theo- 
cratic-minded ones, to whom has been entrusted the mission, 
not only to the heathen but also to their own people, a fresh 
difficulty arises out of the famous section on the Undeservedly 
Suffering Servant of Jahweh, lii. 13 ff. The ascription of the 
individual traits to a plurality instead of to a single person is 
exceedingly difficult, for the prophet certainly belonged to the 
moral kernel of the people, and yet he sets himself (liti. 2 ff.) 
with the rest, in contrast to the Servant of Jahweh. But 
this is not all. After chap. lili. only Servants of Jahweh (in 
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the plural) are spoken of (liv. 17, &c.). Duhm (“ Kommentar 
iiber das Buch Jesaja,’’ Gott., 1892) attempted to solve the 
riddle by assuming that the so-called Ebed-Jahweh (treating 
of the Servant of Jahweh) Poems, xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, 
lii. 13—liii. 12, were written between 500 and 450, and there- 
fore were subsequently incorporated with Deutero-Isaiah, 
Others have distinguished between the poet and Deutero- 
Isaiah, whilst holding that the poems were written contem- 
poraneously with the latter. Others altogether dispute the 
separation of these poems from the work of Deutero-Isaiah. 

The observation already made by Hichhorn that part of 
the utterances of Deutero-Isaiah can only be explained 
as belonging to the early days after the Return, has 
recently been repeated and thoroughly established. The 
only dispute about it is as to where the line is to be 
drawn between exilic and post-exilic matter. Stade (Gesch. 
Israels, ii. 70f.) designates only chaps. lxiii.-lxvi. as at 
least revised, but the result reached by Kuenen (Hinl., 
ii, 235 4f.), chiefly through observation of the style and. 
language, is that the part brought from Babylon in 536 
(probably xl.-xlix., lii. 1-12) was the nucleus of a collec- 
tion which expanded still further, to which also its original 
author may have added, till at length, probably in the 
sixth century, the whole was united and in some measure 
arranged. This hypothesis may satisfactorily explain much 
that is surprising, but the idea that various hands have been 
at work from chap. 1. onwards is a- little suspicious, seeing 
that there is such far-reaching harmony both of thoughts 
and of form. Stade, therefore, and Cornill (Hinl.,? p. 153 f. . 
p- 160 f.) would only admit that chaps. Lxiii.-lxvi. were supple- 
mented or revised by another hand. And Cornill held it. 
possible that chaps. xlix.-lxii. were not written out till after 
the Return (but by the same author as xl.-xlviii.). Duhm, on 
the contrary, ascribes lvi.-lxvi. to a Trito-Isaiah (“third 
Isaiah ’’), working about the middle of the fifth century. 

The ascription. of these twenty-seven chapters to Isaiah, son 
of Amoz, which is taken for granted, by Jesus Sirach (xlviii. 
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27), has not the slightest support in the text. Nowhere is 
there a trace of the author’s wishing to pass for Isaiah. On 
the contrary, he describes the circumstances of the time in 
which he lived so clearly that only an exposition misled by 
false tradition could find prediction here. Jerusalem still lies 
in ruins: the people addressed still languish in exile (xl. 2, 
xliv. 26, xlv. 13, xlvii. 6, xlviii. 20, li. 2f., 1 ixives oye 
The Chaldeans, whose capital is Babylon, are the oppressors 
(xhii, 14, xlvii. 1, 5, xlviii. 14, &.). Cyrus (Koresh ; we meet 
the same form of the name at Hzrai. 1, 7f., v. 13; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22f.) is the instrument of deliverance. Hence it is 
simply foolish to assert that by placing Deutero-Isaiah at 
the end of the Exile we make it out to be a forgery. In 
all probability the mistaken connection with the Book of 
Isaiah (which clearly ends with chaps. xxxvi.-xxxix!) is to 
be explained as follows. According to a Jewish tradition, 
which is still attested by the oldest German and French 
manuscripts, the original order of the prophets was this: 
Jeremiah, Hzekiel, Isaiah, and the Book of the Twelve. In 
this arrangement by the size of the books Deutero-Isaiah 
had its proper place betwixt Isaiah and Hosea. When 
Isaiah, on chronological grounds, was put at the head, the 
‘twenty-seven chapters which had no title were taken over 
with it, and thus a tradition was created which, in spite of its 
lack of foundation, has tenaciously asserted itself for many 
centuries. 


2, \ehy XRT, C5 XI00, 2.5 X5Ty 1-10. 


Chaps. xxxiv. and xxxv. of the Book of Isaiah are of 
precisely the same tone and spirit as Deutero-Isaiah, and 
therefore are ascribed to him by many. They are a threat 
against the EHdomites because of the wrong done by these to 
Jerusalem (when it was taken and destroyed: cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 7, 
Lam, iy. 21), and a promise to the exiles of a happy return 
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to Zion. It is questionable whether the two chapters fornmt 
one connected oracle: but there can be no doubt that it 
should be dated in the Exile or soon after. 

The oracle of the fall of Babylon (Isa. xiii.-xiv. 23), also 
attributed to Isaiah, is of a somewhat different kind. As 
a specimen of poetry it is one of the most splendid creations. 
in the realm of the Old Testament. This is specially true of 
the satirical song on the fallen King of Babylon (xiv. 4 ff.). 
As in Deutero-Isaiah, the historical background (especially at: 
xiii. 19) is clearly to be distinguished from the prediction. 
The siege of Babylon by the Medes and Persians is close at 
hand, and with it the deliverance of the people who have 
been so long enslaved. 

Finally, Isaiah xxi. 1-10 is placed by most in the same time: 
(that of the overthrow of Babylon by the combined Medes and 
Persians ; cf. verse 2). But the explanation of this difficult 
section by means of the relations prevalent about 710 B.c. is. 
not altogether impossible, and consequently its derivation 
from Isaiah is not excluded. 


6. Tue Law or Hotness. 


All these prophetic voices, including Deutero-Isaiah, 
are of a different spirit from Hzek. xl.-xlviii. They were 
doubtless preceded by a work, the so-called Law of Holiness, 
in Ley. xvil.-xxvi., which is closely related to the chapters in 
Ezekiel. The name was given by Klostermann on account of 
the frequency with which the Divine commands are grounded 
on the proposition, “for I Jahweh am holy (xx. 26, xxi. 8, &c.), 
or “I am Jahweh, who hallows you (or ‘them’).’? The 
characteristic which immediately strikes us is that of a priestly 
law, satisfying, above all things, the requirements of the 
ritual. The Deuteronomic demand that sacrifices should be 
brought to only one sanctuary, allowing, however, according 
to Deut, xii. 15, that animals might be slaughtered and eaten 
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at any place, is now raised higher, so as to mean that every 
act of slaughter is to be regarded as a sacrifice, and conse- 
quently can only be performed at the one legitimate sanctuary. 
The unity of the cultus, which the Deuteronomic writer does 
not require till after the temple had been built, is therefore 
here carried back to the age of the Journey through the 
Desert. Then there follow in confused alternation regulations 
concerning the eating of blood and carcases, forbidden degrees 
of marriage and sins of unchastity, treatment of the sacrifices, 
the gleanings, the rights of neighbours in every conceivable 
relation, also the priests’ duties, the celebration of the religious 
festivals, the Sabbatic year and the Year of Jubilee—all from 
the point of view that the trangression of these command- 
ments defiles the land and violates the divinely willed holiness 
of the people, and thus of Jahweh Himself. And all these 
commandments are introduced as oral directions given by God 
to Moses that he might hand them on to Aaron and the people. 
According to the subscription, xxvi. 46, Mount Sinai is the 
scene of the revelation, and thus the sanctuary is the “tent of 
revelation” (Luther, “Die Hiitte des Stifts”). The spiritual 
relationship with Ezek, xl.-xlviii. is of such a kind that this 
prophet has been held by famous critics to be the actual 
author of the Law of Holiness. 

Although we have thus far spoken of this law-book as a 
literary unity, we must now point out that in it also very 
diverse constituents, and consequently a subsequent revision 
of an older original, have recently been demonstrated. Most 
scholars follow Klostermann in designating this original by 
HL, i.e., Law of Holiness; Dillmann uses S, #.e., Law of Sinai; 
Kuenen, P', i.e., first stratum of the Priests’ Law. The only 
outstanding dispute concerning it is as to its extent. It has 
been shown probable that some other pieces (Lev. xi., some 
passages in xiii.-xv.; and according to Dillmann, Exod. xxxi. 
13 ff.; Lev. v. 1-6, 21 ff.; Num. x. 9 ff., xv. 38 ff.) belonged to 
the original Law of Holiness. And within chaps. XVil.-XXvVl. 
the boundaries between the original and the additions have 
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been very differently dtawn. According to Dillmanm 
(Kommentar zu Num. bis Josua, p. 635 ff.) these chapters 
contain a redactor’s amalgamation of two varying revisions of 
the Law of Sinai (which Dillmann believes to be very ancient). 
On the other hand, the most recent discussion of this compli- 
cated question (Bantsch, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz, Erfurt, 1593) 
distinguishes between chaps. xviii.-xx. (H') as post-Deutero- 
nomic but prior to Ezekiel, and the group later than Ezekiel, 
H? (chaps. xxi. and xxii.) and H? (chaps. xvii. and xxvi.). In 
any case the entire corpus received its present stamp from a 
hand which was most closely related to the author or authors 
of the Priests’ Code proper. This comes out with especial 
clearness at xxiii. 836. In harmony with Deut. xvi. 15 and 
Ezek. xlv. 25, a seven-days’ celebration of the Harvest Festival 
was here commanded originally (v. 34) : in accordance with the 
precept in the Priests’ Code the reviser added the eighth 
day. But in spite of its points of contact with Deuteronomy, 
the original Law of Holiness was not so closely allied to it as 
to the Priests’ Code, which was soon after taken in hand in 
the same spirit. 


§ 6, THE POST-EXILIC PERIOD. 


Haaear AND ZEecHARIAH.—MALACHI. 


Tun edict of Cyrus (538) threw open the way home to the 
exiles. The hopes with which at least part of them trod it may 
be discovered in such prophetic utterances as Isaiah xxxv. and 
Zeph. iii. 14 ff. But grave hindrances were soon interposed 
which threatened the existence of the new colony and brought 
down the joyous spirit of those who had returned. According 
to Ezra iii. 10 ff. the foundation of the temple was laid soon 
after the Return: but it was not till after 520 that the 
building was more vigorously prosecuted. The contempo- 
rary prophets Haggai and Zechariah give us instructive 
glimpses into the circumstances and feelings of this latter 
period. 

Both are mentioned at Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14 as zealous 
promoters of the building of the temple. Three of the four 
oracles of Haggai are devoted to this object; and all are 
dated precisely by the month and day of the second year of 
Darius (520). Ini. 1-11 he exhorts Zerubbabel and the high 
priest Joshua to greater zeal in promoting the building, and 
contradicts the assertion that the time for this has not yet 
come. The appendix (v. 12 ff.) tells of the good result of 
this exhortation. In ii. 1-9 he consoles the leaders and the 
rest of the people, especially those who had seen Solomon’s 
temple, for the poverty of the new building. The old promises 
are yet to be fulfilled: through them shall the glory of this 
second temple be greater than that of the first. In ii. 10-19 
the prophet teaches that all sacrifices are useless if they 
neglect the duty of zealously prosecuting the building of the 
temple. The fourth. oracle (ii. 20 ff.) promises Zerubbabel that 
when the heathen world is overthrown, 7.¢., when the Messianic 
Kingdom dawns, he shall be a signet-ring in God’s hand. 
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It is highly probable that Haggai himself was one of those 
who had seen the former temple: in that case he must have 
been more than seventy years old in 520. As a matter of 
fact, his whole manner of speaking is that of an aged man; 
even in more elevated passages it does not go beyond the 
bounds of prose. 

Zechariah, the author of Zech. i.-viii. (the so-called Proto- 
Zechariah ; we shall have to speak later of chaps. ix.-xiv., the 
“‘ Deutero-Zechariah’’) is called son of Berechiah, son of Iddo, 
ini, 1, but at Ezra v. 1, vi. 14, son of Iddo. The latter state- 
ment can hardly have been meant to bring out prominently 
that the prophet belonged to the priestly family which was 
called after Iddo (Neh. xii. 4, 16). It is more likely that 
“son of Berechiah” Zech. i. 1, was subsequently interpolated : 
Kuenen conjectures that it was borrowed from an earlier title 
of chaps. ix.-xi., which assigned them to a Zechariah, son of 
Berechiah. 

The Prologue (i. 1-6), dated in the eighth month of the 
year 520, exhorts the present generation not to neglect the 
call to repentance, like their fathers, who therefore had to 
experience the wrathful judgment of God. Connected with 
this are chaps. i. 7—vi. 8, the seven (or, if 11. 5 ff. is taken as 
an independent section, eight) Visions of the Night, dated 
from the 24th day of the 11th month of 520. Although seen 
in the night all these diverse images, which are explained to 
the prophet by an angel, issue in consoling promises relating 
to the complete restoration of Judah to favour and the humili- 
ation of the heathen. The appendix, vi. 9-15, also gives a 
comforting promise concerning the Messianic time. The 
second main division (chaps. vii., viii.) contains a prophetic 
decision relating to the fasts which had hitherto been kept. 
Jahweh does not desire these fast days (which commemorate 
the taking of Jerusalem and the murder of Gedaliah): they 
should rather be turned into joyous festivals in expectation 
of the blessings of the Messianic time. Aithough Zechariah’s 
language is somewhat more vivid than Haggai’s he seldom 
rises above the forms of prose. 
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The last prophet who probably laboured before the great 
turning-point of the year 444 (see below) was Malachi. This 
name might be the shortened form of Malachiah (as in the 
(reek Bible), z.e., “ Jahweh’s Messenger.” But it has been 
truly observed that a new-born babe could scarcely be so 
called. Moreover Malachi is not called a prophet ati. 1, and 
the three superscriptions, Zech. ix. 1, xii. 1, Mal. i. 1, were 
obviously shaped by the same hand. Hence it can hardly be 
doubted that mal’akht (“my messenger’) i. 1, is only a 
eatchword taken from iii.1. It is an ancient, but assuredly 
idle, conjecture that no less a person than Ezra is here 
concealed. 

The discourse of this unknown prophet rebukes the dis- 
honouring of Jahweh by sacrifices unworthy of Him. And the 
curse is first to fall on the priests, who thus forget the high 
calling and privilege of Levi (ii. 1-9). Severe blame is then 
addressed to those who married heathen wives and put away 
“the wife of their youth,” and those who blasphemed Jahweh 
by doubting His righteousness (ii. 10-17). But Jahweh will 
send His messenger (according to ii, 23, Elijah) to. prepare 
His way ; for He will soon appear to destroy manifold kinds of 
sinners amongst the people and to deliver the godly (chap. iii.). 

The idea formerly prevalent that Ezra’s activity is presup- 
posed all through the prophecy has recently been contested,* 
with a view of showing that it must be placed earlier than 
Ezra. No doubt its insistence on the strict observance of the 
sacrificial precepts (i. 7 ff., 13 f., 1. 10) reminds us of the zeal 
for the law which originated with the oath to obey Ezra’s priestly 
law-book. Yet there were legal precepts before Ezra: at ili. 
22 attention is expressly called to the “statutes and ordin- 
ances” which God gave at Horeb, an obvious reference to 
Deuteronomy, even as the spirit and language of that law- 
book is elsewhere noticeable in Malachi. But the observances 
of such ritual Jaws as were extant had not hitherto been so 
strongly insisted on. It is difficult to believe that’ such 
offences as are rebuked at Mal. i. 7ff. and 13 f. could have 


* Especially by Stade, Geschichte Israels, ii. 133. 
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been committed after tle engagement to observe the Priests” 
Law (444). Such circumstances also as are presupposed at 
il. 11 ff. are incomprehensible after the Draconic measures of 
Ezra (Hzra ix.,x.; about 457 3.c.). The very latest date 
possible would be that adopted by some recent writers, prior 
to Nehemiah’s second residence (432), seeing that he also had 
to contend with mixed marriages (Neh. xiii. 4 ff.) and neglect. 
of the tithes (Neh. xiii. 10; cf. Mal. iii. 10). Yet it remains. 
more probable that Malachi is to be placed earlier than 458. 

The peculiarity of this prophet’s. language, which, for the 
rest, is simple prose, like Haggai’s and Zechariah’s, is its 
predilection for a kind of dialogue between God and the- 
people; so ati. 2, 6, 7; ii. 14,173 i. 7, 8, 18. 


2. THe Prizsts’ Cope anp tHE Law-zBoox or Ezra.—THE: 
CLosz oF THE PENTATEUCH AND OF THE HISTORICAL. 
WoRK EXTENDING FROM GeEN. I. To 2 Kinas xxv. 


The programme for the theocracy of the future—we might: 
briefly say, for the priestly commonwealth—was sketched by 
Ezekiel. The first attempt to carry out this programme was. 
contained in the original Law of Holiness (see above, p. 100). 
But we have no knowledge as to the Law of Holiness 
obtaining official recognition in the worship at Jerusalem after- 
the Return. Something quite different can be shown to have 
happened: even after the Exile the further development of 
the Priests’ Law was most zealously pursued in the priestly 
circles which had remained behind in Babylon. We say “In 
the priestly circles.” For it will appear that differences are- 
not wanting which point to divergent theories and therefore 
to diverse hands and circles participating in the work. The- 
priestly history and law-book in the Pentateuch was the 
product of various priestly schools in the period between 500: 
and 400 3.c., first at Babylon, then at Jerusalem. Apart. 
from the ‘‘ Law of Holiness,’ which was worked up into it,. 
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the following strata can be clearly distinguished: the Priests” 
Code proper (about 500); the “ Law-book of Moses” (pub- 
lished 444), in all probability drawn up by Ezra himself; and 
the final redaction, occasioned probably by the blending of 
the Priests’ Law with the older historical work (JED), 
about 400 B.c. But as regards the spirit which pervades 
them and the fundamental assumptions from which they start, 
all the parts bear so homogeneous a stamp that we have 
contented ourselves in the “ Survey ” with the common desig- 
nation P, i.e., Priests’ Writing. This homogeneousness may 
justify us in attempting here to characterize the whole as it 
now lies before us. 

The Priests’ Writing begins, like J and EH, with a preliminary 
history of the people. But it gives this in such extremely 
scanty outlines as to be only comprehensible when we think 
of the detailed representation in J and Has universally known. 
The Cosmogony (Gen. i.), in which the artistic arrangement 
of the six days’ work and the highly developed idea of God 
are especially noticeable, is followed in chap. v. by alist of the 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah, then by an account of the 
Deluge in a quite different chronological framework from 
the Jahwist’s, then by the so-called covenant with Noah 
(chap. ix.). This was succeeded by a Table of the Nations, 
of which only part is contained in chap. x., a list of the 
patriarchs from Shem to Abraham (chap. xi.), and quite short 
notices on the separation of Abraham from Lot and the birth 
of Ishmael. Only the Covenant of Circumcision with 
Abraham (chap. xvii.) and the purchase of the burying-place 
at Hebron (chap. xxiii.) are more fully treated ; the death of 
Abraham, the sending of Jacob to Mesopotamia and his 
- return, more briefly ; and, with extreme brevity, Hsau’s sepa~ 
ration from Jacob, Jacob’s going down into Egypt, as well 
as his death, and his burial in the cave at Hebron. In this 
series of notices gaps can no doubt be perceived; before 
xxv. 26b the birth of Jacob and Esau, after xxviil. 7 something 
or other about Jacob’s sojourn with Laban, must have been 
mentioned. In like manner Joseph must have been spoken 
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of somewhere before xlvi. 6. But all these gaps were doubtless 
filled up with such scanty notices that the final redactor who in 
other places considered the Priestly Writing so carefully could 
dispense with them. There is, however, no more instructive 
example of the manner in which P takes for granted the 
contents of JH, and therefore simply recapitulates in the 
briefest form, than Gen. xix. 29. This one verse reproduces 
almost the entire contents of Gen. xvill. and xix. 

In Exodus also the preliminary history down to the legisla- 
tion at Sinai is somewhat scantily treated. But at chap. xxv. 
the great consecutive codes of law begin which extend almost 
uninterruptedly to Num. x. 28 (but see Exod. xxxii.-xxxiv.). 
After this, too, we meet with detailed laws and narratives 
from the same source, part of them closely interwoven with JH. 
An account of the death of Joshua in all probability formed 
its conclusion in the Book of Joshua (after long statements 
about the apportionment of the Holy Land amongst the several 
tribes and the boundaries of these); for Joshua xxiv. 29b, 
can scarcely be from any other source than P. 

If we now ask for the signs which justify the ascription 
of whole chapters or even single verses and parts-of verses to 
the Priestly Writing, a whole series of these can be mentioned 
{besides the avoiding of the divine name Jahweh down to 
Exod. vi. 2)—part of which are so characteristic and unmis- 
takable that almost perfect unanimity has gradually been reached 
in this particular stratum of the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
One of the most notable signs is the style, with its unfailing 
breadth, its fondness for exhaustive details and “ juristic 
formulating ” (cf. Gen. i. 11 ff., 16 ff., xxvi. and xxviii.) and 
even for pure schematism (cf. Gen. v.11, x. ff., Exod. xxxviii. 
21 ff., Num. i. li. xxvi. xxvili. xxix. xxxi. 26 ff., but, above 
all, chap. vii. 12 ff., where six verses are twelve times repeated), 
Corresponding to the preference for precise measures and 
numbers is the endeavour to provide the most precise chrono- 
logical framework possible. Whilst the Jahwist contents 
himself with such general statements as Gen. xviii. 11, 
P calculates most particularly. how old Abraham was at 
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the Immigration (xii. 4b), at the birth of Ishmael (xvi. 16), at 
the institution of circumcision (xvii. 1, 24), at the birth of 
Isaac (xxi. 5), and at his death (xxv. 7). Elsewhere, too, 
the most precise chronological data all belong to P. 

More important than these external features is the sharply 
marked religious standpoint of the Priests’ Writing. We have 
already spoken of the elevated idea of God which meets: 
us at the very outset in the cosmogony: “ He said, Let there 
be light: and there was light.” As the creative omnipotence 
of God here requires neither preparation nor medium so 
elsewhere His revelations are made simply by the word. 
The Jahwist does not shrink from remarkably human repre- 
sentations of God (Gen. iii. 8 ff., xviii. 1 ff., xxxii. 24 ff, &.) + 
but in the Priests’ Writing the appearance of God on extra- 
ordinary occasions is only indicated as it were from afar 
(Gen. xvii. 22, xxxv. 9,13). At Sinai the “Glory of Jahweh”’ 
(i.e., His Revealing Appearance, which, however, only displays 
as it were a part or reflection of His complete personality) 
is veiled in a cloud (cf. Exod. xvi. 10, and especially Num. ix. 
15 ff.). All closer description is carefully avoided, and only 
the comparison of Jahweh’s glory with consuming fire is: 
ventured on (Exod. xxiv. 17). Compare with this JH’s account, 
xxiy. 9ff., of Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and the seventy 
elders beholding the God of Israel! 

The extent to which the figures of the primeval history 
were already surrounded, in the view of the Priests’ Writing, 
with a kind of saintly aureole is seen from the obviously 
intentional omission of all the traits which seemed to lower 
the dignity of the patriarchs. Jacob does not flee before 
the well-deserved vengeance of Esau, but is despatched 
to Mesopotamia by Isaac in perfect peace (Gen. xxviii. 1 ff). 
Thus his fraud (chap. xxvii.) is not presupposed, and the 
brothers, therefore, dwell peaceably together after Jacob’s 
return, and separate in friendly fashion, merely because their 
stock of cattle is so great (xxxvi. 6 ff.). 

As to the far weightiest portion of the Priests’ Writing, 
the laws, everything holds good which we have remarked 
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above concerning the character of the Law of Holiness as the 
first comprehensive realization of Hzekiel’s visions. Hzekiel’s 
fundamental ideas are now carried out to their farthest con- 
sequences, and the legislation is expanded accordingly. It thus 
became possible for theories to be propounded—just for the 
sake of consistency—which simply could not be carried out (e.q., 
the celebration of the so-called Year of Jubilee, Lev. xxv.), so 
that, as Jewish tradition admits, the attempt was never made. 

The fundamental ideas themselves, which regulate every 
detail of the cultus and of civil life, are exceedingly simple. 
Strictly speaking, the entire ceremonial law aims at only one 
thing, that the citizen of the Divine commonwealth should 
testify by many actions his recognition of Jahweh as the Lord 
of all space, all time, all property, and all life. Hence all these 
should be hallowed to Him wholly and for ever, 7.e., appro- 
priated to His sole use as His inviolable property. This being 
impossible, God contents Himself with the selection of a portion 
of space, time, &c., for absolute hallowing. Thus the theory 
is that all the land is Jahweh’s property, but only one place, 
the tent of revelation with the holy ark, is absolutely holy, 
and, therefore, alone can serve as the spot where God is 
to be worshipped. ‘This assumption is so seriously made that 
no kind of cultus seems conceivable in the whole period prior 
to the erection of the tent of revelation and the altar of burnt 
offering. The Priests’ Writing knows of no altars or sacri- 
fices in the patriarchal age, and, therefore, of no distinction 
between clean, 7.e., sacrificial, and unclean animals in Noah’s 
ark (Gen. vil. 14 ff.; the Jahwist, vii. 2, is different). On the 
other hand, when the law is given at Sinai, the first thing for 
which provision is made (Exod. xxy. 8 ff.) is the construction 
of the holy place because it is the indispensable preliminary 
to the worship. We have already laid stress on the fact that 
God’s abode in this sanctuary was not conceived of as the 
indwelling of His entire personality. But He has determined 
to reveal Himself henceforward, and to receive the sacrifices 
and offerings of Israel only at this place (which is naturally 
to be considered the prefiguration of the temple). The so-called 
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Kapporeth, the cover of the holy ark in the Holy of Holies, 
forms the most sacred centre (Hxod. xxv. 22). Connected with 
it are the holy place and the court, gradually diminishing 
in their degrees of holiness. The Holy of Holies is to be entered 
by none but the high priest (at least so it seems according 
to Lev. xvi. ; a somewhat freer theory is found at Num. xviii. 7), 
and that only on the great Day of Atonement; the holy place 
only by the priests (Num. iv. 5, xv. 20, xviii. 3), not the 
Levites. 

The chief point in the theory of the holy time seems to be 
that rest days are to be set apart on which the people are not 
to encroach for their own advantage on the time hallowed to 
Jahweh. This applies to the weekly festival, the Sabbath, as: 
well as the other feast days. And, indeed, the holier the day 
the more strictly is all work forbidden; on ordinary feast days 
nothing but their daily work (Lev. xxiii, 7f., 21, 24, &c.), on the 
Sabbath and on the great Day of Atonement, work of every 
kind (verses 3, 30). In all this two things are noteworthy ; 
the increased number of feasts and the tracing almost all of 
them to religious (theocratic) motives. The older laws are 
only aware of the duty of celebrating a feast to Jahweh three 
times a year (Exod. xxiii. 14, xxxiv. 23, Deut. xvi.), and these 
three are Nature Festivals, above all, Harvest Festivals. The 
seven days’ Feast of Unleavened Bread in the month of Ears 
originally was regarded as the beginning of the harvest, 
according to Deut. xvi. 9, (cf. also Lev. xxiii. 10); the first 
day of the seven is the Passover, originally the Feast of the 
Presentation of the firstlings of cattle. The Feast of Weeks 
celebrates the prosperous conclusion of the corn-harvest ; the 
Autumnal Feast (anciently “The Feast,” absolutely), that of 
fruit and wine. In the Priests’ Law (Lev. xxiii., Num. xxviii. 
29) the Passover precedes the seven days of Unleavened Bread 
as an independent feast, and, together with them, is regarded 
as commemorating nothing but the Divine protection 
experienced by the people when they went out of Egypt. 
The autumn festival also lasts eight days, and is devoted to 
the memory of the dwelling in booths during the journey 
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through the Desert. The only one which has no theocratic 
foundation in the Old Testament is the Feast of Weeks 
(Pentecost). There are the following new feasts: the Day of 
Memorial-Blowing on the first of the seventh month, and the 
great Day of Atonement on the tenth of the same month. 
The old feasts, like these new ones, are now precisely dated 
(Passover on the 14th of the first month ; Tabernacles, 
from the 15th to the 22nd of the seventh month), whereas in 
earlier times each was proclaimed according to the state of 
the harvest. On seven of these feast-days (Lev. xxiii. 3 also 
prescribes it for all Sabbaths) there was to be a “ holy 
assembly ” of the whole people at the sanctuary—a require- 
ment which could only be addressed to those who, like the 
post-exilic Jewish community, dwelt near the one sanctuary. 
Finally, the finishing touches given to the Sabbath celebra- 
tion in Lev. xxv. are of special interest. Exod. xxi. 2ff., is: 
also acquainted with the freeing of Hebrew slaves at the end 
of six years’ service, and xxiii. 11 with the abandonment every 
seven years (consequently not of all fields at the same time) 
of the products of the arable land to the poor and the beasts. 
Deut. xv. commanded that every seventh year should be 
celebrated as a year of release for Hebrew slaves and poor 
debtors. In the Priests’ Writing an altogether new view- 
point emerges; the Sabbatic year is first and foremost 
a Sabbath, a rest time which the land itself celebrates 
to Jahweh. The fields must not be sown, the vine not 
pruned, the spontaneous growth not reaped. The ultimate 
consequence of the Sabbatic idea is the celebration of the year 
of Jobel or Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8ff.), every fiftieth year, 2.¢., 
at the expiration of seven weeks of Sabbatic years. The 
Jubilee year is also a rest for the ground and a fixed point, 
when every kind of alienated property returns to the original 
possessor. The motive for this peculiar ordinance is clearly 
expressed at v.23. No one is a real owner. All land is 
simply held in fief from Jahweh ; the restoration to the man 
to whom it was first assigned is a recognition of Jahweh’s 
suzerainty. 
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‘This brings us to the third of those fundamental principles 
of the Priests’ Writing. Jahweh is the real Lord of all the 
property which Israel could boast of. A very large part of 
the precepts relating to sacrifices is concerned with the 
recognition of this fact. The older laws also know of gifts of 
firstlings, and presentations of sacrifices to Jahweh. But 
some of these gifts are very trivial (Deut. xviii. 8, xxvi. 2); 
and in part to be consumed by the offerer and his family at the 
sanctuary (as the so-called tenths, Deut. xiv. 22 ff., and the 
firstlings of cattle, xv. 19 ff.). The Priests’ Code, on the other 
hand, prescribes that the breast and the right shoulder of all 
peace offerings, the whole of the flesh of all sin and trespass 
offerings, all the firstlings of cattle, and the first fruits of 
wheat, wine, oil, and dough, are to be given to the priests, 
besides which the Levites are to have the tenth of all fruits of 
the ground and of trees, and, according to Lev. xxvii. 32, 
even of the cattle. Finally, the principle that a portion of 
all property must be set aside for Jahweh is expanded into 
the theory that forty-eight cities, with the surrounding 
pastures, are to be assigned to the priests and Levites 
(Num. xxxv., Joshua xxi.)—in opposition to the older 
principle maintained by P himself at Num. xviii. 20, xxvi. 62. 

At this point we may mention another far-reaching 
difference between the older custom and that of the Priests’ 
Law as regards the sacrifices and offerings to Jahweh. 
According to the older idea sacrifice was the presentation to 
the Deity of enjoyable food. Nothing therefore could be 
offered except what serves for human nourishment (the only 
additional condition being that the gift must be the actual 
property of the offerer). Consequently the gladsome meal in 
praise and honour of the Deity, the “eating and drinking 
before the face of God,” i.e., at the sanctuary, was the principal 
thing. But in the Priests’ Writing the renunciation of one’s 
property comes into the foreground. The old sacrificial 
meals were regarded by it as offerings of secondary rank; 
the burnt offerings appear far weightier and more efficacious, 


and the sin and trespass offerings more so still. The flesh 
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of the latter is “most holy”? and can be eaten by none but 
the priests in a holy place. Perhaps the precise discrimina- 
tion of these varieties of sacrifices is derived from an earlier 
period: but we have no reliable proof of their mention before 
the Exile. The great weight laid upon them is a striking’ 
evidence of the gloomy nature of the post-exilic cultus, of its. 
pervasion with a deep penitence and desire for propitiation. 
The importance ascribed to an orderly service, carried out 
with painful observance of the ritual, comes out in another 
circumstance. The pre-exilic time was familiar with daily 
sacrifices offered by the king (2 Kings xvi. 15), but it is not, 
till Ezekiel (xlv. 17, 22, &c.), that the daily and festival 
sacrifices are also offered on behalf of the community. In the 
Priests’ Law (cf. the table of sacrifices, Num. xxviii. 29) the 
official sacrifices, 7.e., those offered by the priests in the name 
of the community, are so multiplied that 113 young bullocks, 
1086 lambs, 36 rams, and 29 goats, are required yearly, each 
with its accompaniment of a fixed measure of meal and drink 
offering. 

All persons, as well as space, time, and property are conse- 
crated to Jahweh. ‘This fourth fundamental thought finds 
expression partly in the consecration of the first-born, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, partly in the imposition of the poll-tax 
(represented at Exod. xxx. 18 ff. as a payment by which those 
who had become forfeited to Jahweh might be redeemed), 
finally in the directions concerning the service of the priests 
and Levites. In pre-exilic times priestly functions were not 
confined to a distinct class. Every head of a household could 
and was accustomed to sacrifice; we are unhesitatingly told 
that David and Solomon (2 Sam. vi. 18, 1 Kings viii. 55) even 
blessed the people. The professional priest at the sanctuaries 
was chiefly needed to obtain oracles by means of the holy lot. 
But even at the greatest sanctuaries, such as Jerusalem, there 
was no “high priest” such as the Priests’ Writing requires, 
but only a chief priest (two, under David and Solomon). He 
was one of the king’s superior officials, and must strictly carry 
out his orders (2 Kings xvi. 10ff.): like any other official he 
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can be dismissed (1 Kings ii. 26). We learn too from such 
passages as Judges xvii. 5,2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 26, that the 
priesthood was in no way limited. to those who were descended 
from Levi, although according to Judges xvii. 18, a Levite 
was preferred to any other priest. We have already spoken 
on p. 90 of the manner in which the legitimate priesthood 
was afterwards restricted by Deuteronomy to Jerusalem, and 
the foundation laid by Ezek. xliv. for the distinction between 
priests (sons of Zadok) and Levites (formerly priests of the 
high places). In the Priests’ Writing this distinction is 
thoroughly carried out and incorporated into a well-devised 
system, in which post-exilic circumstances are as a matter of 
course everywhere implied. The following are the main 
features of this system. 

Theoretically all Israel ought to perform priestly service. 
To say nothing, however, of other conditions, the requisite 
Levitical purity could not be maintained by all, and Jahweh 
therefore prescribed a substitute in the form of the ‘* Sons of 
Aaron,” i.¢., the priesthood hereditary in certain definite 
families. The tracing all these back to Aaron, or to his sons 
Eleazar and Ithamar, was evidently intended to enlarge the 
circle of the “Sons of Zadok.” Reasons which we cannot 
ascertain must have made the recognition of some non- 
Zadokites inevitable. As the Zadokites were derived from 
Eleazar so were these others from Ithamar. If exacting 
demands were made on the ordinary priests with regard to 
their Levitical purity, much more were they on their head, 
the high priest (also a hereditary official). In his person the 
priestly, and at the same time kingly, people finds its most 
peculiar and completest embodiment. Especially is this so 
in the exuberant symbolism of his official dress (Exod. xxviii. 
2 ff.). The blue and red purple of which his robe is made, and 
the golden diadem on his mitre, points to the royal dignity ; 
the priestly character of the people is shown by the inscription 
on the diadem (Holiness to Jahweh) and the names of the 
twelve tribes engraved in precious stones and worn on the 
shoulder-pieces and the breastplate. Were it necessary 

8 * 
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Num. xxxv. 25 would ‘prove that all this declares the high 
priest to be the sovereign head of ‘the priestly commonwealth 
in a manner which no one dreamed of for a royal official before 
the Exile, which never occurred even to Ezekiel. The rights 
of the avenger of blood expired at the death of the high priest. 
That is to say, a definite period of civil life terminates with 
him, as elsewhere with the death of the prince. 

The official standing of the Levites, like that of the priests, 
flows from a divine arrangement made once for all. The only 
error in the still prevalent view is that it takes the Levites to 
be priests of a lower rank, because they (like Moses and 
Aaron) were of the tribe of Levi, and thus makes them to be 
the broad basis from which the priesthood proper rises with 
the high priest at the summit. But this is not the meaning of 
the Priests’ Code. According to it they are a gift (Num. iil. 
6, viii. 16 ff. &c.) presented by the people to the priests to wait 
upon them: hence, when they are consecrated they are to be 
presented, according to Num. viii. 9 ff., quite in the fashion of 
a so-called “wave-offering ” to Jahweh (and to the priests in 
His stead). They, therefore, perform all the inferior duties at 
the sanctuary which should properly be done by the people 
itself, or rather by the first-born. This idea, that every 
individual Levite performs his service as representing one of 
the first-born, finds striking expression at Num. ui. 41 ff. 
There are only 22,000 Levites to represent 22,273 first-born. 
'wo hundred and seventy-three therefore must be specially 
‘redeemed.’ Consecration qualifies the lLevites, not to 
officiate in the sanctuary, but to surround it, and thus, as 
a sort of protecting wall, to secure the profane multitude 
against the destroying holiness of Jahweh (Num. i. 53, &.). 

If we now collect from all this the sum of what is to be said 
concerning the fundamental ideas of the Priests’ Writing and 
their execution it will, without contradiction, be briefly as 
follows. The idea that the Priests’ Code was extant before 
the Exile could only be maintained on the assumption that no 
man knew of it, not even the spiritual leaders of the people, 
such as the priests Jeremiah and Ezekiel. This would be an 
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enormous assumption ; not less so is the other, that so deep 
and refined a symbolism, so exhaustive a carrying out of fun- 
damental religious ideas had begun to be codified and then 
remained totally unregarded. Pray what could induce the 
sons of Zadok at Jerusalem not to introduce this law instead of 
the simple prophetic law in Deuteronomy? And what could 
move Ezekiel carefully to lay a new foundation when the whole 
building was there in most desirable form and extent? On 
the other hand everything appears in the best order and self- 
evident when we think of the codifications as arising in this 
order: Deuteronomy, Ezek. xl.-xlviii., Law of Holiness, 
Priests’ Code. The latter, though, as we shall see below, not 
in its present form, obtained official validity through Hzra, and 
afterwards continued to be the standard of ritual and life and 
of the entire view of history amongst the Jews. In the 
gradually written expositions of Israel’s laws of life it was the 
last word. 

Only one possible question remains, and that refers to 
a leading point, the position of the Levites. According to 
Ezekiel xliv. 10 ff. the sentence which reduced the former’ 
priests of the high places to the inferior services of the 
sanctuary was a deserved punishment: according to. the 
Priests’ Code the service of the Levites, by virtue of a Divine 
appointment, is an honourable office of which they may be 
proud. How can these two views be reconciled? The history 
of the post-exilic period furnishes the answer. The non- 
Zadokites were so little inclined to take up the role assigned 
them by Ezekiel that, ¢.g., not a single Levite was found at 
first amongst those who returned with Hzra in 458, and thirty- 
eight were only induced to accompany him by the special 
measures which he took (viii. 15 ff.). Again, in the narrative 
of the revolt of the Korahites, now blended in Num. xvi. with 
an older account of a political revolt of the Reubenites, we 
have a clear reflection of the vehement struggles (subsequently 
buried in deep silence) occasioned by the dislike the non- 
Zadokites felt to the manner in which they were employed 
in religious services. From this it is self-evident that the 
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priestly circles were at least compelled to find another ground 
for the position of the Levites. 

The extent of the original Priests’ Code, drawn up in Babylon 
somewhere about 500, is uncertain... But it has at all events been 
shown to be very probable that it contained a law of worship 
in the shape of a history of the holy ordinances—the prelimin- 
ary history also being included. The more detailed theories, 
such as the so-called Law of Sacrifice, Lev. i.-vii. (in which 
several strata are clearly distinguishable), to say nothing of 
Num. xxxv. and Joshua xxi., may therefore belong to a more 
and a most recent stratum. 

The delay until444 in introducing the Priests’ Lawis probably 
to be explained simply by the above-mentioned difficulty of 
the Levite question. It is extremely astonishing that Kzra, 
who, according to Hzra vii. 14, brought the law of God 
(i.e., the form published in 444). with him from Bablyon in 
458, delayed publishing it for fourteen years. Obviously the fit 
time did not seem to have come till Nehemiah was installed as 
Governor. In the highly interesting authentic account of the 
introduction of the new law, Neh. viii.-x., two things are 
clearly presupposed. First (viii. 1), that the law-book had 
hitherto been kept by Ezra alone, and therefore had been 
brought by him from Babylon. In fact, in the commendatory 
letter which Artaxerxes I. gave to Ezra, the latter is plainly 
described as ‘“‘ the scribe,”’ 2.e., the author of the Law of the 
God of Heaven. Secondly, that the contents were till then 
entirely unknown to the people. Official heralds must there- 
fore summon the people to observe the Feast of Tabernacles 
in the new fashion (viii. 14ff.). From this passage, with its 
appeal to Lev. xxii. 40, we also learn that Ezra’s law-book 
contained portions of the Law of Holiness. On the other 
hand, it clearly cannot have been identical with the whole of 
our present Priest’s Writing, because Hzra could not in one 
breath have given the heterogeneous directions which we find 
in the various strata of the Priests’ Code (cf., e.g., Num. iv. 3 
with viti. 24; Exod. xxix. 7, Lev. viii. 12, xxi. 10, in which 
passages Aaron alone is anointed, with Exod. xxvii, 41 and 
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Num. iii. 3: at Ezra ix. 4 it seems to be assumed that in the 
evening only a meal-offering is to be brought, whereas at 
Exod. xxix. 41, &c., a lamb is required). This shows that the 
earlier view of Hzra’s law-book as identical with the whole of 
our Pentateuch is utterly untenable. On the other hand, it is 
easy to understand that, when a priestly law-book in Ezekiel’s 
spirit had been observed for some decades, the work would 
be undertaken of uniting everything extant into one great 
corpus. But in doing this they were not content to blend 
Ezra’s law-book with JED (see above, p. 94). All the codes 
were now adopted which had arisen in the priestly circles 
before and after Hzra,* partly as pendants to previously 
adopted sections (e.g., Exod. xxxy.-xl. added to Exod. xxv.- 
Xxxi.), partly as expansions of thefundamental thoughts. On the 
whole the redactor treated the older corpus (JHD) with great 
consideration. He allowed its phraseology to stand even 
where it contradicted the historical account and the theories 
of the Priests’ Writing. Thenceforward it was left to the 
Scribes to get rid of the difficulties which could not but arise 
from the blending of such manifold parts, all regarded as 
cancnical. Elsewhere (e¢.g.,in the Deluge History, Gen. vi. ff.) 
the offence was removed by an apt interweaving of the various 
accounts. It is but seldom that the redactor seems to have 
resorted to the extreme measure, the omission of divergent 
accounts. This was certainly the case at Exod. xxxiii. 6, where 
JH’s account of the making of the Tent of Revelation could 
not possibly be retained in the midst of the two great sections 
of the Priests’ Writing which were devoted to the same 
subject. But we have no means of knowing how the corpus, 
finally completed—probably before the close of the fifth 
century—was proclaimed canonical and binding in all parts. 
One thing only is beyond doubt: the canonization extended 
at first to the Pentateuch alone, excluding the Book of Joshua, 
although in this book also the blending of P with JED must 


’ * The remarkable chapter, Gen. xiv., which seems to have been taken from 
a Midrash on the Patriarchal History, is also probably one of the additions due 
to the final redactor. 
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have been contemporaneous with the final redaction of the 
Five Books of Moses. For the Samaritans recognize the 
Pentateuch alone as a sacred book; hence, at the time when 
they received this from the Jews, the Book of Joshua must 
already have been reckoned in the second division of the 
sacred books. Butthis distinction between Law and Prophets. 
stands in connection with the final redaction of the whole 
corpus, Gen.—2 Kings xxy.* It has left untouched the 
phraseology of the Deuteronomistic redaction (see above, p.94f.) 
almost everywhere in the historical books, from Joshua i. 
downwards, just as in the Pentateuch. The redactor (whom 
we designate R in Joshua, Judges, and the Books of Samuel) 
contented himself generally with inserting single verses. So 
at Judges ii. 1-3, vi. 7ff.; seldom in the Books of Samuel 
(but cf. the thoroughly characteristic examples 1 Sam. vi. 15, 
2 Sam. xv. 24). Some of these additions were religious 
verdicts, some chronological data or explanatory observations, 
sometimes they reconcile the contradictions between the 
various strata. Yet independent additions are not quite 
lacking, which must have been borrowed from popular 
tradition (thus probably at 1 Sam. xix. 18 ff.) or from later, 
edifying writings. 1 Sam. xvi. belongs to the examples of 
the latter class, and, especially, that recasting of an older 
model in the spirit of the Priests’ Writing which is found in 
Judges xx.f. The additions made by the final redactor or 
redactors in the Books of Kings are designated Z in the 
“Survey.” In such instances as 1 K. viii. 4b, they are unmis- 
takable, and not less so in sections like 1 K. xii. 21 ff., and 33 ff. 
(cf. 2 K. xxiii. 16 ff.), or 2 K. i. 9ff., which bear throughout 
the stamp of the Midrash (see below, on the Chronicles). 


* As Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenth. (Halle, 1896), p.216 ff., especially has 
shown, we are not to conceive of the process as one in which the Book of Joshua 
was separated from a previously existing Hexateuch, an independent literary 
work, The separation was effected by means of a deep cleft in the historical 
united work (from Gen,—2 Kings xxy.) after the account of the death of Moses. 
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3. Tan Work or tue Curonicier (Ezra, NeHEMIAn, 
CHRONICLES). 


The great work which arose from the efforts we have been 
describing set forth the course of history from the beginning 
of the world to the release of Jehoiachin (561 3.c.). Hence 
a work was still needed to tell of the re-establishment of 
the Jewish Commonwealth, and especially of the reforms 
made by Hzra and Nehemiah on the basis of the priestly law- 
book. In the course of the fifth century this need was met 
by various monographs, which have been partially preserved 
for us in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In their present 
form, however, these latter came from the hand of the 
Chronicler, and originally formed one whole with the two - 
“Books of Chronicles ” (literally, “of the events of the day,” 
or “annals”). Indeed the Chronicler most probably edited 
first the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and afterwards sub- 
jected the older history to a revision. A work thus arose 
which described continuously the whole history from Adam 
to Nehemiah’s second residence in Jerusalem, 482. This 
sequence, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, is supported by the 
fact that the close of the Chronicles, which breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, is resumed and completed in the opening 
of the Book of Ezra. Probably the explanation of the present 
arrangement is that Hzra and Nehemiah (in whose case alone 
it was at first necessary) had already been received into the 
third part of the Canon when it was resolved to grant the 
Chronicler himself a place there. 

We shall have to discuss more fully below the spirit in 
which the Chronicler edited the available sources, or in some 
cases himself wrote history. Let us first turn to the mono- 
graphs on which he has drawn in the Books of Hzra and 
Nehemiah.* Leaving aside several isolated documents, these 

* After the Chronicles had been separated from them Ezra and Nehemiah 


were still counted as one book by the Jews (as by Josephus c. Apion I. viii., and 
ip the Talmud): Origen and the Latin Bible called them Ezra JI. and II. On 
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consist of an Aramaic ‘source from the middle of the fifth 
century (Qa in Ezra iv.-vi.), and of the personal Memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (H and N). 

As to all these sources, it must be remarked ‘tat the 
Chronicler (respecting his own production, see below) evidently 
re-cast them, instead of always reproducing their phraseology, 
so that we have to distinguish in the “ Survey ”» between, 
Q, Qa, B, N, and q, qa, e,n. Thus at the outset, Ezra i. 2 ff. 
the phraseology of the edict of Cyrus, compared with the 
form in vi. 3ff., is open to grave suspicion. This is also 
4rue of certain terms in the letters of Tattenai, Darius and 
Artaxerxes I., chap. v. 7 ff, vi. 7ff., vii. 12ff£; but we 
gladly admit tat most of the suspicions against thaae have 
been convincingly removed by H. Meyer (“Die Entstehung 
-des Judenthums,” p. 41ff.). According to Neh. vii. 5, the 
authentic list of those who returned with Zerubbabel to 
Joshua comes from the Memoirs of Nehemiah. It is evident 
that the Chronicler borrowed it from that source (or, still 
more probably, from a historical work in which Neh. vii. ff. 
had been adopted), because Neh. vii. 73b, a half verse which 
really forms the beginning of chap. viii., is the continuation 
of Hzra iii. 1. The Aramaic source in Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18, and 
vii. 12-26, shows itself well informed; but the Chronicler has 
placed iv. 6-23 too early. For v. 6 refers to an event in the 
time of Xerxes (485-465 B.c.), and ¥. 7ff. to the prevention 
by force (cf. v. 23!) of the fortification of Jerusalem with walls 
under Artaxerxes I. (about 445, since Nehemiah, according 
to Neh. i. 1, heard of it in the ninth month of that year). 
Not till v. 24 is the thread of v. 5 resumed. 

The first part of the Book of Ezra is occupied with the 
events of 538-516. But chaps. vii.-xii. relate the home-coming 
of Ezra and a second band of exiles in the year 458, Hzra’s 
own Memoirs being almost exclusively used. These Memoirs 


the other hand, the Greek Bible reckons as Ezra I. an apocryphal Greek book 
(counted as Ezra III. in the Latin Bible) which originated in the last century 
before Christ. The so-called Fourth Book of Ezra is an apocryphon, probably 
‘from the time of Domitian, and is preserved almost exclusively in translations. 
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show themselves an excellent source, especially where their 
phraseology has been adhered to (Ezra vii, 27-34, chap. ix.) ; 
but some of the sources (especially Ezra x. and Neh. Viil.-x.) 
which have passed through the hand of the Chronicler or his 
authority are also of great weight. The same is true of all 
parts of the Memoirs of Nehemiah, cupbearer to Artaxerxes I., 
who came to Jerusalem in 445 as the king’s vicegerent, and by 
swiftly rebuilding its walls secured the sorely imperilled city 
against further assaults from its hostile neighbours. This 
“Narrative of Nehemiah, son of Hachaliah,” dealing in 
Neh. i. 1—vii. 5, xi. 1, 2, xii. 81f.,.37-40 with his first 
residence (445-433), and in xiii. 4-31 with the second (432), 
hes before us in its original phraseology, and strongly 
fascinates us by its unpretentious, trustworthy description of 
events, and its manifestation of an energetic and, at the same 
time, truthful and pious personality. From the same source, 
no doubt, came xi. 4ff., a list belonging to the time of 
Zerubbabel, recognized already by Ewald as the original 
continuation of vii. 73b. On the other hand, the authentic 
list in chap. xii. must have been mainly derived from the 
* Book of Annals,’ mentioned in vy. 23, a chronicle which 
came down to Johanan, son (according to v. 22, grandson) 
of Eliashib, .e., to about the beginning of the fourth century.* 
Whether the Chronicler (¢.e., the redactor of our Books of Hzra 
and Nehemiah) took the narrative of Ezra in Neh. viii.-x. 
from this source, or got his extracts as a whole from the 
Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, must remain undecided. 
If the Chronicler, up to this point, and especially in the 
Book of Nehemiah, limited himself to isolated additions or 
unessential alterations, he comes out in Chronicles f itself in 


* Tt will, of course, be different if we think of y. 11 and 22 as taken from the 
‘same Chronicles. In that case the mention of Jaddua, the high priest, and 
“Darius the Persian ”’ (i.e., Darius III.) will compel us, with Meyer (Entstehung 
-des Judenthums, p. 203 ff.), to come down to the time of Alexander the Great, 
-and place the Biblical Chronicles considerably later. 
+ Luther adopted this name from Jerome (Chronicon totius historiw divine). 
‘In the Greek Bible the work (for Chronicles originally formed only one book) 
is called Paraleipomena, i.e., Things Passed Over: the Jews call it ‘ Annals.” 
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quite another sense as author. In the first part (1 1.-ix.) 
the history to David’s time is given simply in the form of 
genealogies. The second part (1 x.-xxx.) treats of the history 
of David; the third (2 i.-ix.) of the history of Solomon; the 
fourth, finally (2 x.-xxxvi. 21), of the history of Judah, from 
the division of the Kingdom to the Babylonian Exile. On 
the conclusion (xxxvi. 22 ff., which is not completed till 
Ezra i. 3), cf. above, p. 121. 

The Chronicles do not really aim at giving a history of 
Israel, but only of the Davidie dynasty, with special reference 
to the temple service. Their standpoint is that of the strictest 
Levitism, in a form which could not have been developed till 
the Priests’ Law had long held sway. It is certain that the 
author was a Levite, and, indeed, a temple-singer or musician, 
because of the striking prominence which he gives to these- 
The way in which the Chronicler remodels the older history 
in the spirit of Levitism confronts us most characteristically 
in the passages where we can accurately check his description, 
by reference to the original in the Books of Samuel or Kings, 
of which he made use. We are chiefly struck there by the 
mechanical way in which the fundamental principle is carried 
out: every transgression brings on speedy punishment, and 
every calamity is a punishment for transgression. Cf.1x.13f., 
2 xu. 1f., xvi. 12 (in connection. with v. 7 ff.); xix, 2 ff. (as 
a judgment on xviii. 2 ff.); xx. 35 ff. (in direct contradiction 
with 1 Kings xxn. 49f.); xxiv. 2 (against 2 Kings xii. 3), 
and xxiy. 17 ff., as the cause of the calamity described in 23 ff. ; 
moreover, xxv. 14ff., 21; xxvi. 16ff.; xxxii. 11 ff, (where 
Manasseh’s sins are duly punished, but at the same time, the 
continuance of his reign for fifty-five years is supposed to be 
explained by hisconyersion). According to xxxy. 21 ff., Josiah 
fell because he did not obey God’s word, which had come to 
him through Pharaoh Necho. 

Conversely, when there is indubitable prosperity, a blameless 
piety is implied. Hence the Chronicler says nothing about 
David’s life as a freebooter or as Philistine vassal, nothing 
about his adultery and behaviour towards Uriah, nothing about 
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the wretched proceedings in David’s family, nothing about 
the manner of Solomon’s accession, described in 1 Kings i. 
All this is doubtless a part of the attempt to surround David, 
the real originator of the temple building, with a sort of 
aureole. The only transgression ascribed to him is the num- 
bering of the people, 1 xxi. 1, to which Satan had incited 
him. This narrative could not be dispensed with, because 
the consecration by David of what afterwards became the 
temple site was connected with it. For it was not to the 
idolater Solomon (although nothing is said of his idolatry 
itself), but to David, that everything was to be ascribed 
which was requisite for the preparation of the temple building 
and the arrangements of the worship. Not fewer than seven 
chapters (1 xxii.-xxvi. 28f.) are devoted to the account of 
the collection of building materials (amongst which the gold 
and silver alone were worth nearly £450,000,000)* and the 
other preparations made by David. Indeed, the model of 
the temple and of all its vessels was given to Solomon by 
David, along with written instructions from the hand of 
Jahweh. 

The statements as to the number of their warriors corre- 
spond to the mechanical view which makes the prosperity and 
power of the kings stand in precise relation to the degree of 
their piety. The most pious kings dispose of the largest 
armies. Thus David has more than one and a half million 
warriors, Jehoshaphat more than a million, Asa 580,000, 
Abiah 400,000 (against 800,000 Israelites, of whom half a 
million then fall in battle), Uzziah 307,500, Amaziah 300,000, 
Rehoboam only 180,000. As a matter of fact, these armies 
serve chiefly for pursuit, not for fight: cf. the striking 
examples, 2 xii. 13ff., xiv. 8ff., and xx. 1ff. Otherwise 
one of the leading principles of the theocratic theory would 


* [Canon Rawlinson, in the Speaker’s Bible, thinks the numbers given in the 
text of Chronicles corrupt, and says, ‘‘ Estimated according to the value of the 
post-Babylonian Hebrew talent, the gold here spoken of would be worth more 
than one thousand millions of our pounds sterling, while the silver would be 
worth above four hundred millions.” Tr.] 
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have been violated, namely, that all trust in weapons or other 
external means, instead of in the immediate interposition 
of Jahweh, is absolutely sinful. The instance last mentioned 
(2 Chron. xx.), a complete remodelling of 2 Kings ii. in the 
spirit of the so-called Midrash, is of altogether special interest. 
The precise meaning of this Hebrew word is “ Investigation, 
Explanation.” But in the history of Jewish literature it sig- 
nifies a special class of writings which contain an instructive 
and edifying exposition of older (especially historical) books. 
The Chronicler himself 2 xxiv. 27, appeals to a “‘ Midrash on 
‘the Book of Kings.” In view of the above examples, it is 
self-evident that a Midrash of this kind cannot possibly pre- 
tend to be a historical narrative, although the popular view 
(and with it the Chronicler himself) may have confounded the 
two in early times. 

Furthermore, it seemed quite self-evident to the Chronicler 
that the priestly law (as the law of Moses !) had been binding 
from the beginning, and therefore was to be regarded as the 

_ standard in judging of all proceedings. Where the facts 
would not fit in with the demands of the Priests’ Code they 
were either set aside or corrected, the Jatter often in a very 
bold fashion. ‘This was peculiarly necessary where the 
privileges of the priests and Levites were concerned, especially 
as the pre-exilic times, according to our explanation above, 
knew nothing of a distinction between the two: cf. 1 vi. 
18 ff. (against | Sam. i. 1), xv. 2, 15, xviii. 17 (against 2 Sam. 
vii. 18); 2 vi. 13 (against the exemplar, 1 Kings viii. 22, 
cited in v. 12!); xi. 13f.; xiii. 9ff., and quite especially, 
2 xxii. and xxiv. 4 ff. (against 2 Kings xi.f.). With this 
assumption that the Priests’ Law was in force it also corre- 
sponds that not only Hezekiah, but also other pious kings 
(thus Asa and Jehoshaphat) abolished the worship at the high 
places (which to the Chronicler was sheer idolatry like the 
Israelite bull-worship). Josiah did not wait till his eighteenth 
year, but took the reform of worship in hand in his twelfth 
year (i.e, as soon as he was of age!) The account at 
2 xxxiv. 8 ff. (taken from 2 Kings xxii.) will not indeed agree 
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with this. But the Chronicler gets over the difficulty to 
a certain extent by making Shaphan, v. 18 (against 2 Kings 
xxii. 10) read “out” of the law-book. For the law-book is 
to the Chronicler identical with the whole Pentateuch, and 
Shaphan could not have read this through without a break. 

No wonder then that very hard judgments have been 
pronounced respecting the trustworthiness of the Chronicles 
as a historical source, in fact that everything which goes 
beyond the older historical books has been declared an inven- 
tion. But we shall come nearer the truth if we admit, first, 
that the Chronicler actually took part of his material from the 
sources he so freely cites, and, secondly, that amongst this 
material have been preserved all kinds of noteworthy and 
even incontrovertible traditions. As to the first point, it is 
no doubt true that tendency-narratives do not become more 
credible through being taken from any exemplar whatever. 
Yet it is quite a different thing for the Chronicler to have 
taken from his exemplars in good faith .that which best 
corresponded with his own ideas and language and those of 
his surroundings, from what it would have been if he had 
invented narratives and then appealed to imaginary sources in 
order to create a false impression. 

The character of the material enables us to form a fairly 
confident estimate of the precise character of the sources 
which the Chronicler adduces. The book most frequently 
cited is that of the Kings of Judah and Israel (or the 
Kings of Israel and Judah; also, abbreviated, “The Kings 
of Israel,” or “History of the Kings of Israel’): the 
latest citation relates to Jehoiakim. This work cannot be 
identical with our Books of the Kings, but probably is the 
“Midrash on the Book of the Kings,” adduced under this 
complete title at 2 xxiv. 27 (cf. also 2 xii. 2). Hence 
it must have been a compilation in which (probably not 
before post-exilic times) the material of our Books of Samuel 
and Kings, and perhaps also matters from the so-called 
“ ereat King’s Book”? (see above, p. 70 ff.) were re-modelled 
for the purpose of edification. Nor is it less probable that 
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the freely cited monographs (1 xxvii. 24, xxix. 99. 2 x0, 
xii, 15, xiii. 22, xxxiii. 19), perhaps also the biography 
of Uzziah by Isaiah (2 xxvi. 22), were only portions of that 
great Midrashic work, especially as the document adduced at 
2 xx. 84 is expressly said to be “inserted in the book of the 
Kings of Israel.” In similar fashion Isa, xxxvi.-xxxix. and 
2 Kings xviii.-xx. are referred to at xxxil. 32. 

In addition to the Midrashic matter there is some other 
documentary material (especially in the genealogies, chaps. 
i.-ix.), not preserved elsewhere, and possibly drawn by the 
Chronicler from good historical tradition. The decision as to 
the actual value of these notices must be reserved in each 
case for critical consideration. Unfortunately, though the 
text of Chronicles has in some instances been better pre- 
served than that of its exemplars, it is on the whole in a very 
damaged condition. 

Finally, with regard to the date when the Chronicles (with 
our present Books of Ezra and Nehemiah ; see above, p. 121) 
were composed, 1 xxix. 7, where a computation referring to 
the Davidic period is made in Persian darics, would at once 
bring us to a very late period. Such an anachronism was 
not possible till that coinage had been current from time 
immemorial. The description of Darius Codomaunus as 
“Darius the Persian” (Neh. xii. 22) also brings us down 
to the Greek period. With this it agrees that the high 
priest Jaddua, mentioned at Neh. xii. 22, is said by Josephus 
(Antiqq. XI., vii. 8) to have been in office under Alexander 
the Great. It depends chiefly on the textual criticism of 
1 Chron. ii. 19ff. whether we must descend still later 
(according to Kuenen, even into the last quarter of the 
third century). If the original text really knew of eleven 
generations after Zerubbabel the earliest date for the 
Chronicler must be about 250 B.c. But another interpreta- 
tion of 1 Chron. 1. 19 ff. finds only 6-7 members mentioned 
after Zerubbabel, and thus leads to the dating of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles about 300 B.c. 
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4. Tur Boox or Rutu.—Tuxr Boox or Estuer. 


The last products of Hebrew historiography which remain 
to be mentioned reflect once more the two main tendencies of 
Hebrew literature, the booklet of Ruth the prophetic, the 
Book of Esther the specifically Jewish-Levitical. 

The Book of Ruth, designated by a Goethe as “ the loveliest 
little epic and idyllic whole which has come down to us,” 
cannot have been written till post-exilic times, as various 
traces show. Apart from certain linguistic signs of the 
Persian Age which do not indeed occur in the narrative but in 
the speeches of the actors, chap. iv. 7 especially proves that 
a considerable interval must have elapsed since Deut. xxv. 9; 
for the narrator has to explain, as practised in Israel “in 
former time,” a custom which in Deuteronomy is assumed to 
be universally known. Moreover the origin of the booklet is 
well explained by the proceedings after Ezra’s return (458). 
The merciless strictness with which Ezra (chap. ix. 1 ff.) 
enforced the banishment of all foreign wives evoked, in the 
families concerned, many a vigorous protest, which eventually 
proved most momentous to Jerusalem (see below, p. 195). 
And thus our idyll—perhaps on the ground of very intimate 
acquaintance with another Ruth !—probably aims at teaching 
the zealots that all foreign women do not lie under the same 
condemnation, but that there are those amongst them who are 
worthy of the highest praise for their true devotion to the God 
of Israel and to the members of His people. Ruth, the 
ancestress of the Davidic house, is proof enough of this. 

If this is the precise tendency of the little book it must be 
admitted that the narrator could appeal to actual tradition in 
support of his main point, the descent of David from Ruth. 
‘The mention of Obed, iv. 17, is also in favour of this. But it 
cannot be decided whether this was a strictly historical tradi- 
tion or rested only on a Midrash (on 1 Sam. xxii. 3). In any 


case it cannot be denied that free inventiveness was at work in 
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the names of Elimelech’s early-lost sons: Mahlon (“Sickness”) 
and Chilion (“Vanishing”). But the booklet’s historical 
value does. not consist for us in its acquaintance with 
Elimelech’s sons or with the progenitors and grandfather of 
David, but in its remarkable testimony to the meaning of 
“ Religion in life,” in Ezra’s time, notwithstanding all 
Levitism. For if even the whole story were to be considered 
didactic poetry its colours are obviously taken from life, and 
the poem would thus be an honourable monument of the 
religion which could bring to perfection in the true Israelites 
such fruits, in the shape of a heartfelt piety and a self- 
sacrificing disposition. 

Quite another spirit breathes upon us from the Book of 
Esther, the festival-roll of the Feast of Purim. We have no 
means of judging whether it is founded on any historical 
nucleus. What we read in it is a sort of historical romance, 
which nowhere bears the test if it is wished to regard it as 
a historical account. Chap. i. would suffice for a convincing 
proof of this. According to chap ii., Mordecai, who had been 
carried captive under J ehoiachin (597), lived with his niece under 
Achashverosh, i.e., Xerxes, about 480. It is still less wonder- 
ful that Haman, chap. iii., instead of having Mordecai executed 
without delay, resolves to destroy all the Jews, and casts lots 
in the first month for all the eleven other months to ascertain 
the fittest day for the slaughter, than that immediately there- 
upon (eleven months beforehand!) the irrevocable death- 
warrant is published in all the provinces. And so the story 
moves marvellously on, the interest of it gradually heightened 
in most skilful fashion throughout chaps. iv.-vili., till the 
climax is reached in chap. ix., where the massacre of more than 
seventy-five thousand Persian subjects by the Jews is related, 
and Esther crowns the whole by obtaining the king’s consent 
to a second day of slaughter. 

The aim of the book is clearly stated at ix. 19 ff. It is to 
explain the origin of the Purim Festival in the month Adar. 
But the statement at iii. 7 that pur (presumably in Persian) is 
equivalent to “lot” cannot be linguistically established, 
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besides which it was long ago* shown to be probable that 
the name is connected with the Persian Furdigan Festival, a 
Spring and New Year’s Feast, which was also kept in memory 
of the dead, and on which the Persians still send to each other 
presents and sweets (cf. Esther ix. 19). As has already been 
said, it cannot be ascertained what other occasion the Jews 
had to celebrate this feast and to what extent a trace of this is 
still left in the Book of Hsther. This only must be said: the book 
is a monument of the specifically Jewish spirit, as that spirit was 
gradually formed under the pressure of foreign rule in post- 
exilic times. This spirit is self-evidently not an irreligious 
one. The intentional avoidance of the Divine name (very con- 
spicuously at iv. 14) is evidently due to the scrupulous dread 
of its being profaned amidst the licence of the feast. Yet the 
feast is one of thanksgiving for Divine protection granted to 
the people in a great distress in response to a three days’ fast. 
The whole of it, however, expresses such national arrogance 
and such hatred of other nations as makes it easy to under- 
stand the strong objections to its canonicity which have been 
raised, not only amongst Christians, but even amongst the 
Jews (who, however, in later times have treasured this book 
more than all the prophets!). We shall judge rightly in the 
main if we criticise the book by the same standard as the 
Book of Judith. Both are, properly speaking, folk-tales, a 
self-glorification of the people, fitted thus to bring temporary 
forgetfulness of the misery of their bondage. But in opposi- 
tion to the mistaken apologetic zeal which, for the sake of 


* Cf. especially de Lagarde, Purim (Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellsch, 
der Wiss., 1885), who held that furdigan corresponds to the Persian farwardigan, 
the New Year Festival of the Magi (originally devoted to the Expulsion of Death. 
On the other hand Zimmern (ZAW, 1891, p. 157 ff.) traces Purim to the Baby- 
lonian puchru, i.e., Assembly (of the gods on New Year’s Day, to determine 
destinies). Mordecai may remind us of Marduk. Finally, according to 
Jensen (Zeitschr, fiir die Kunde des Morgenlands, 1892, p- 70; cf. also Dunkel, 
Schépfung und Chaos, p. 309 ff.), Haman corresponds to the Elamite god 
Humman, Vashti to an Elamite goddess, Esther to Istar. [See also Wildeboer 
and his quotation from a later letter of Jensen’s in the new Hand-Kommentar, 
now being edited by Marti. 77.} 

9 * 
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Jewish tradition, will concede to the Book of Esther equal 
worth and validity with the sayings of an Isaiah or Jeremiah, 
a Christian has the right to recall the Lord’s word: ‘ Know 
ye not what manner of spirit ye are of ?” 

We cannot venture beyond a conjecture as to when it was 
composed. 2 Macc. xv. 36 assumes that the day of Mordecai 
was observed in the period about 160 3.c. But this proves 
nothing, seeing that the Second Book of the Maccabees can 
scarcely have appeared before the Christian era. With this it 
agrees that Jesus Sirach seems not to have known the Book 
of Esther. The degree of aversion from other nations to which 
the book bears witness appears incomprehensible till after the 
Maccabean wars. Consequently it must be correct to put it in 
the second half of the second century B.C. 


5. Tar Arrer-GrowrTis of THE Propuetic Lirerature (OBADIAH, 
Jorn, Jonan, [satan xxiv.-xxvil., ZECH. X.-xiv.).—THE 
CiLosz oF THE CANON OF THE PROPHETS. 


Hitherto we have been following out the legislative and 
historical literatures to their farthest twigs. Now there 
remain three other classes of post-exilic writing to be dis- 
cussed: the after-growths of the prophetic literature; the 
remains of the poetry proper (religious and secular) in the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs; finally, the products of the 
so-called “Wisdom Literature,” in poetry and prose, 2.e. 
(besides a considerable number of psalms), Proverbs, Job and 
Kcclesiastes. 

The old opinion that Malachi was the last of all the prophets 
may have been correct to this extent that Malachi perhaps 
laboured by oral speech as well as in writing. All the pro- 
phecies which we find after him must be regarded as simply 
literary products. The chief proof of this is that (apart from 
the unique Book of Jonah) they are almost everywhere strictly 
dependent on the pre-exilic prophecies. This may justify 
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the designation used above, “ After-Growths of the Prophetic 
Literature.” It is impossible to fix their chronological 
position more definitely : even the order in which we adduce 
them is founded merely on conjecture. 

The threatening oracle of Obadiah against the Hdomites 
doubtless presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, v. 10-14. On the other hand the nine first verses 
must be derived from a far more remote time (possibly even 
from the ninth century), for Jeremiah makes use of them, 
chap. xlix. 14-16, 9, 10, 7, 7.e.,in another order and altogether 
less exactly than in Obadiah. In our present Obadiah, there- 
fore, a minatory prophecy against the Edomites, characterized 
by antique vigour of expression, is supplemented by a renewed 
threat which looks back on Edom’s transgression in 586 
and forwards to the recompense in the Messianic time. The 
manner in which Jahweh’s Day of Judgment on all nations 
is expected at v. 15 brings us near to Joel and at all events 
into the fifth century. But it is questionable whether remnants 
of the ancient oracle have not also been preserved in 
v. 15-21, and equally so whether the name Obadiah, i. 1, is 
that of the supplementer or of the author of the original 
oracle. This oracle might have been occasioned by the revolt 
of the Edomites under Jehoram of Judah (about 845). But 
the hostility of the Edomites towards the Judzans was so 
frequently manifested on other occasions that we must despair 
of any nearer definition. 

No less difficulty is found in placing the Writings of Joel, 
son of Pethuel, who sees in the irruption of a great plague 
of locusts the token of the [Judgment] Day of Jahweh and 
earnestly exhorts Israel to avert the outbreak of the Divine 
wrath by deep repentance. Jahweh does in fact hear their 
prayer (ii. 18 ff.). The promise of renewed harvest-blessing 
passes over in chap. iii. into a promise of other blessings in 
the Messianic time; the outpouring of the Spirit of God on 
all members of the nation of Israel and the final deliverance 
of Israel by means of the judgment on all nations in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
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From chaps. i. and ii.\it results that the author lived in the 
vicinity of the temple and (on account of the great importance 
he ascribes to the meal and drink-offering, the fast and the 
assembly in the temple) in all probability was a priest. From 
his not mentioning the Aramzans and Assyrians amongst the 
enemies of the people it was long held that he belonged to 
the earlier, pre-exilic time. The remarkable silence of a 
Jerusalemite respecting the king was explained by the suppo- 
sition that he lived during the minority of Joash of Judah 
(about 835). His position almost at the head of the minor 
prophets seemed also to recommend his being placed in the 
ninth century. But all these reasons have of late been almost 
universally recognized as invalid. Rather does iv. 2ff,, 
incontrovertibly presuppose the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, and i. ii., the post-exilic community (ii. 16), 
in which there is no king and no princes, but simply elders 
(i. 14) and priests, “the servants of Jahweh” (i. 9, &.), as 
leaders of the people: the fixed, official ritual of sacrifice 
also plays an important part. Corresponding to this there 
is no longer the least hint of idolatry or similar faults, and 
complete silence is maintained concerning the Kingdom of 
Israel. Israel, on the contrary, is now represented by Judah 
alone (ii. 27, iv. 2,16). Finally let it be added that iii. 5 
plainly refers to long-familiar prophetic utterances, in fact to 
Obadiah, 17 (perhaps also to Isaiah xxxiy.), that iv. 18 refers 
to Ezek. xlvi. and iv. 19 to Obad., 10, and no doubt will 
remain that Joel should be put about 400 B.c. There is 
nothing against this in the linguistic characteristics of the 
book (in the use, for example, of the Aramaic word for 
“ End,” ii. 20). 

In the approximately contemporary Book of Jonah we have 
the only prophetic book which declares an important religious 
doctrine entirely in the form of a narrative. ‘The hero of 
the story, Jonah, son of Amittai, is no doubt identical with 
the prophet of the same name who prophesied, according to 
2 Kings xiv. 25, under Jeroboam II. (about 760). This does 
not mean that he was also the author of the booklet. Instead 
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of this the narrator (iii. 8) does not conceal the fact that 
Nineveh in his time was a vanished power. The way in 
which the most astounding things (ii. 1, iv. 10) are related as 
though they needed no explanation shows clearly that the 
narrator was not concérned with the marvels but with the 
doctrines connected with them. Hence the only question is 
whether the whole should be regarded as a kind of parable 
or as a free adaptation of an old legend of the prophets. The 
latter is more probable because of the story’s being attached 
to a definite historical person. But the teaching which the 
narrator purposes to give can only be found in the closing 
words, iv. 1Of. It simply runs: God willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he may turn and live. The threat 
of God’s wrath once uttered is not a blind fate which must 
work itself out in any case: by repentance its recall can be 
procured—even by the heathen—and thus the Creator’s 
purpose of love towards all His creatures retains its 
supremacy. The point of this teaching is evidently directed 
against the unspiritual, revengeful disposition of his fellow- 
countrymen, who thought they had a right to murmur at the 
continued delay of the sentence on Babylon and the heathen 
oppressors of Israel in general. ‘Thus regarded, the little 
book is far from meriting the mockery of the injudicious, for 
it stands at the very topmost point of prophetic intuition, 
leaving a long way behind the idea of God which was 
cherished in the popular religion (the so-called “ particu- 
laristic ” view), and recalling such New Testament sayings as 
1 Tim. 11. 4. 

We are brought down to a later time, probably indeed to 
the beginning of the Greek period, by the very remarkable 
and extremely obscure chaps. xxiv.-xxvii. of the Book of 
Isaiah. Dim allusions to contemporary events (xxiv. 10, 14; 
xxv. 2; xxvi. 20; xxvii. 10) are woven into an inextricable 
whole with eschatological glimpses of the future (xxiv. 21 ff. ; 
xxv. 7f.; xxvi.19). The only certain point (from xxv. 10) 
is that the prophet writes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the temple-hill and therefore in Jerusalem. A number of 
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linguistic phenomena, in:particular an almost boundless accu- 
mulation of. plays on words, would be enough to demonstrate 
that, notwithstanding his impressive language and many 
profound thoughts, the prophet could not be identical with 
the Isaiah of the eighth. century. Moreover, the attempt 
formerly made to place them prior to 588 or in the Nxile is 
shipwrecked on the Biblico-theological character of these 
four chapters. Such theologumena as that of the annihila- 
tion of Death (xxv. 8) are unheard of in the earlier post-exilic 
time, and such utterances as xxiv. 21 and xxvi. 19, have 
their parallels only in very late psalms and the Book of 
Daniel. 

The so-called Deutero-Zechariah, ¢.e., Zech. ix.-xiv., must 
be regarded as one of the latest portions of all the prophetic 
books. These six chapters continued to be attributed to 
Zechariah, the contemporary of Haggai, in accordance with 
Jewish tradition, notwithstanding the special title in ix. 1 
(which was afterwards imitated, as it appears, by a redactor 
at xu. 1 and Mal. i. 1), until the English theologian, J. Mede 
(+ 1638) ascribed Zech. ix.-xi. to Jeremiah, because of Matt. 
xxvil. 9 (where Zech. xi. 12f. is evidently confused with 
Jer. xxxu. 6ff.). On the other hand the Hamburg theo- 
logian, Fliigge, 1784, wished to distinguish no fewer than 
nine distinct oracles in Zech. ix.-xiv. The constantly repeated 
attempts to solve the riddle led to quite discordant results. 
The right track already found by Eichhorn, was again for- 
saken, and—no doubt on attractive grounds—ix.-xi. were 
ascribed to a prophet of the time of Ahaz (that is about 735), 
Xii.-xiv. to one of the time of Manasseh, or (by most) to the 
end of the seventh century. This solution of the problem 
was for several decades held to be indisputable till 1881, when 
Stade overthrew it by convincing arguments in the Zeitsch. 
fiir die Alttest. Wissenschaft (Years I. and II.). If Stade 
also. has gone too far in asserting that Deutero-Zechariah. is 
dependent throughout on pre-exilic and post-exilic prophets, 
he is right in maintaining that such passages as ix. 8, 11 ff. ; 
x. 2, 6, 8 ff. refers to judgments executed in the distant past, 
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especially to the banishment of the inhabitants of both king- 
doms ; that a form of Levitism is implied in xiv. 16 and 20f. 
(cf. Exod. xxxix. 80) which is inconceivable till after Ezra’s 
time, and, above all, that ix. 13 can only be explained of 
the Graco-Macedonian world-power. Assyria and Egypt, 
therefore, were veiled designations of the Seleucid and 
the Ptolemaic Kingdoms. We cannot hope for an exact 
interpretation of such passages as xi. 8 (formerly explained 
from 2 Kings xv. 8-14) and xii. 10 ff. (formerly referred to 
the prophet Uriah, Jer. xxvi. 20 ff., or to Josiah), especially 
as the allusions to current events are often closely interwoven 
‘with the eschatological glimpses, quite in the manner of 
Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. 

Kuenen,* in particular (Hinl.? ii. 411) bas raised objections 
to Stade’s final conclusion that the whole should be put about 
280. According to him ancient fragments survive in 
chaps. ix.-xi. and xiii. 7-9, originating mainly in the eighth 
century (about 745 ff.), arranged by a post-exilic redactor 
‘partly in a peculiar fashion, and furnished with additions. 
And it really must be asked whether every mention of 
Ephraim (cf. especially ix. 10 and xi. 4-14) can be considered 
merely a filling up of the Messianic picture, although Ephraim 
itself had disappeared in the Exile long before the prophet’s 
day. The mention of the teraphim and diviners (x. 2) is also 
very suprising for the Greek period. But the verdict on 
chaps. ix.-xi. as a whole is not altered by its being shown to 
be probable that there are fragments from an older time. 
Kuenen puts chaps. xii.-xiv. about 400. The bringing them 
down to the Greek time arose simply from the supposed unity 
of chaps. 1x.-xiv. But this was not proved by Stade (who 
holds that chaps. ix. and x. contain a combination of the 
still unfulfilled older predictions and x1.-xiv. an elucidation of 
individual points and limitations). However this may be the 


* H. Schultz, also, Alttestament, Theol.® (Gott., 1896), p. 49 [Eng. Trans. , 
p. 70] supports the placing of chaps. ix.-xi. and xiii. 7 ff. in the anarchy after the 
death of Jeroboam II., and thinks that chaps. xii., xiii. 1-7, xiv. originated 
about 600 B.c. 
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uniting of Zech. ix.-xiv. with chaps. i.-viii., effected by Jewisl» 
tradition, must be explained in precisely the same way as that 
of Isa. xl.-Ixvi. with chaps. i.-xxxix. The anonymous pieces, 
Zech. ix.-xiv. (or ix.-xi., xii.-xiv.) and Mal. i.-1il., perhaps 
after they had been reduced to their present shape by a 
redactor and provided with titles, were placed at the close of 
the minor prophets, till at last Zech. ix.-xiv. was erroneously 
regarded as a part of the immediately preceding book. 

All that we have had to say about the prophetic writings of 
the post-exilic time ought to prove that prophecy cannot be 
affirmed to have expired with Malachi. But apart from Joel, 
Jonah, Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. and Zech. ix.-xiv.. many other 
additions, besides isolated alterations in the older prophetic 
books, testify to the literary ardour which was devoted to 
prophecy and its products as late as the Greek period.. 
Several of these after-shoots (e.g., Isa. xxii. 32 f., Micah 
vii. 7 ff., Jer. 1. f., Hab. iii., Zeph. i. 14 ff.) have already been 
mentioned in this Outline. The conclusion of Amos (ix. 8 ff.) 
is also counted by many moderns amongst the post-exilic: 
supplements to the old prophetic utterances. The time of the 
translator of Jesus Sirach must be considered the lowest 
limit for the close of the prophetic canon as the second part: 
of the Hebrew Bible (because he refers in his prologue to 
“the Law and the Prophets”). But there is nothing to prevent 
our dating the final redaction of the “ Former and the Later: 
Prophets” as early as the middle of the second century, B.C., 
although we know no more about any official act of canoniza-. 
tion than in the case of the Pentateuch. 


6. Tuer Boox or Dantet. 


The Book of Daniel, which, on account of its position in the- 
German [and English] Bible, is usually reckoned amongst 
the ‘Greater Prophets,” belongs to another part of 
the Hebrew Bible and also to another class of literature.. 
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Tradition looked upon it as the work of a Jewish exile who 
was brought up at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and under him 
and his successors came to great honour. The book itself 
contains no statement that the whole was composed by Daniel. 
Yet in chaps. vili.-xi. he speaks in the first person, whereas in 
chaps. i.-vii. he is spoken of in the third. The contents of 
the book fall into two divisions: the Narratives (chaps. i.-vi.) 
and the Visions (chaps. vii.-xii.). 

It has long been seen that if the narratives are con- 
sidered to be accounts of actual events they lie open to the 
strongest possible objections, and the best-meant attempts fail 
to meet these. History knows nothing about a siege of 
Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim (i. 1). The mention 
of the ‘ Chaldeans” at Nebuchadnezzar’s court (ii. 2, &c.) 
betrays a time when the old national name had at length 
assumed this quite special sense of Magi or astrologers. 
These ‘‘ Chaldeans” speak* to Nebuchadnezzar in West- 
Aramaic instead of in that Babylonian language which is 
preserved in countless cuneiform inscriptions. Other 
unhistorical features are: The seven years’ insanity of 
Nebuchadnezzar (iv. 30 ff.) ; Belshazzar as son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar and last king of Babylon; and Darius the 
Mede as successor of Belshazzar. All these are statements: 
utterly impossible to a contemporary of the events of 608-536. 

On the other hand all difficulties vanish at a stroke when 
the true character of the book is admitted: a work of comfort: 
and exhortation belonging to the time when the Jews were 
sorely oppressed by Antiochus Ephiphanes IV. Indeed, the 
limit of its composition can be pretty accurately determined. 
At vii. 14 the re-dedication of the temple is still an object of 
expectation. It wasaccomplished in Dec., 165. The composi- 
tion of the book must be placed before this limit, whether 
in the year 165 or just previously. 


* The Aramaic part of Daniel, beginning at ii. 4, reaches to the close of the 
seventh chapter. From the misunderstanding of ii. 4 arose the quite erroneous: 
designation of the West-Aramaic idiom (which Jesus and the Apostles also: 
spoke) as the ‘‘ Chaldean Language.” 
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Not only such facts as the silence of Jesus Sirach con- 
cerning Daniel, the very advanced development of the 
angelology and eschatology, the position of the book almost at 
the close of the Hebrew canon, but, above all, its peculiar 
contents, are accounted for by this theory. Everything 
contributes to a single end—the exhortation to endurance, 
endurance at any cost, in a dire distress which seemed to 
threaten the existence of the people and the ancestral 
religion. The author pursues this end in two ways. By 
the example of Daniel (who, according to Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, 
xxviii. 8, must have been a greatly lauded personality of 
ancient times) and his companions, he shows that God can 
guard from all harm the true confessors of His name and the 
zealous observers of His law, and can rescue them miraculously 
from the utmost conceivable mortal peril (chap. ii. !), so that 
heathen tyrants also are compelled to recognize His power 
and greatness. If this is the one aim of the narratives we 
can easily overlook the facts that Daniel, the scrupulous 
observer of the Dietary Laws (chap. i.) officiates as head of 
the heathen Magi, that he has not only to explain Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream but must first divine what it was (chap. 11.), 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s conversion (ii. 46 ff.) is at once quite 
forgotten (chap. iii.), and many other points. The other 
method which the author uses is the form of the “‘ Apocalypse,” 
i.e., the predicting by a prophet-voice of antiquity events which 
have already occurred. Thus in chaps. ii. and vil. the order 
and character of the four world-empires (Babylonian, Mede, 
Persian and Greek), and in chap. xi. the fortunes and conflicts 
of the Diadochi, down to Antiochus IV., are revealed with 
such fulness of detail that even in the first Christian centuries 
the real standpoint of the Apocalyptic writer was recognized 
by heathen critics.* The author evidently hoped (and certainly 
not without reason!) that by clothing his ideas in this form he 


* This real standpoint also appears from chap. ix. Daniel is here troubled 
because the prediction of Jer. xxv. 11 has not been fulfilled. But at that time 
(about 538) not seventy years, but fifty at most had elapsed since the beginning 
of the Exile. 
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would make a deeper impression and the more surely attain 
his end. The form of an Apocalypse enabled him to bring 
out in the clearest fashion the thoughts on which he believed 
everything depended: all these disturbances and persecu- 
tions, all the bloody abominations and desecrations of things 
holy which God’s people must experience, are but the 
immediate forerunners of the time of redemption when the 
blasphemers and destroyers will be judged and “the rule, 
power and might of the kingdoms under the whole heaven 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
and His kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom” (chap. 
vu. 26 f. ;-efvalso =n, 1 £f.): 


7. Tae Porricat Books. 
a. The Psalter. 


Amongst the so-called ‘ Poetical Books” the Psalter, the 
hymn book of the post-exilic Jewish community and the 
noblest Prayer Book of Christianity, takes by far the foremost 
place in regard to their significance for the history of 
religion.* In its present form it is a collection of 150 lyric 
(in part also lyric-didactic or elegiac) poems, the whole of 
which (including the “ Marriage Song,” Ps. xlv.) are religious 
in substance and were compiled for the promotion of the 
edification of the post-exilic community, especially in divine 
service. A hundred of them are ascribed to definite authors— 
one to Moses (Ps. xc.); seventy-three (eighty-three in the 


* Jewish tradition regards the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job as poetical books in 
the stricter sense. These three are, therefore, accentuated on a different 
system from the remaining twenty-one books. 

+ The enumeration of the Psalms varies even in Hebrew manuscripts. In the 
Greek and Latin Bibles Ps. ix. and x. are correctly made one, also (incorrectly) 
Ps. exiv. and cxy.: on the other hand Ps. exvi. and cxlvii. (here again 
incorrectly) are divided into two. (Besides ix. and x., Ps. xlii. and xliii. are 
erroneously divided as well as Ps. cxvii, and cxviii. Ps. eviii, is a compilation 
from Ps. lvii. 8-12 and Ix. 7-14.) 
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Greek Bible, which in other points also differs considerably 
from the Hebrew in the titles) to David; two (Ixxii., exxvi.) to 
Solomon ; twelve (1. [xxiii.-lxxxiii.) to Asaph; one each to 
Heman and Ethan (Ixxxviii., Ixxxix.); ten (leaving out Ixxxviil.) 
to the Korahites. Sixteen psalms have other titles: thirty- 
four (‘the orphans”) are entirely without. Seeing that by 
Asaph, Heman and Ethan, the Davidic choirmasters thus named 
(L Chron. xv. 17) are doubtless meant, and that the Korahites 
are probably thought of as David’s contemporaries, all the 
statements respecting psalmists, at least in Pss. i.-Ixxxix (see 
‘below) must proceed from the assumption that no psalm is 
more recent than the age of David and Solomon. For the 
opinion that those titles were not originally intended to 
indicate the author but only to intimate that the psalm 
was to be apportioned to the division of the temple-choir 
named after David, Asaph, &c.,* is refuted by the title of 
Ps. xc. and, above all, by those of Ps. li. f., liv., lvi.f., lix.f., 
lxili. This is also true of the theory that “of David, &c.,” 
was meant to point to the Book of Poems named after 
David, &c., from which the psalm had been taken (Baethgen, 
Psalmen, p. vii.). ‘‘ Of the Korahites” is the only title that 
can be satisfactorily explained (with Hupfeld) in this way. 
The fact that psalms which can be shown to be late (cf., 
e.g., in regard to Solomon, p. 14, above) are very often in the 
titles ascribed to definite authors on the ground of mere 
conjectures, and that in the above-mentioned psalms from li. 
onwards, events from the life of David (founded on the Books 
of Samuel) were alleged as the historical occasions for poems 
obviously belonging to the community, compels us to conclude 
that all these titles are later additions, and therefore have 
absolutely no validity in proving the authorship and date of 
the several psalms. As to David, we refer to the remarks 
above, p. 11. What is there said respecting the possibility 
of genuinely Davidic poems or fragments having passed from 
some pre-exilic Book of Songs into the post-exilic collections 


* Thus de Lagarde, Orientalia, ii. 13. 
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of songs must now be yet further generalized: our present 
Psalter in all probability contains a fair number of pre-exilic 
songs or fragments of songs. To say nothing of the so-called 
Royal Psalms, xx., xxi., xlv., which can only be understood 
as songs from before the Exile, or of the manifold traces of 
antique phraseology, one circumstance in particular supports 
this. Such energetic denial of the necesssity of the sacrificial 
ritual as is found in xl. 7, 1. 8 ff., and li. 18 f. (softened down 
with much trouble by the liturgical addition, v. 20 f.) could 
not have found its way into the temple hymn book till the 
psalms which contain it had long been clothed with a kind of 
canonical dignity. For the rest, however, the determination 
of the age of individual psalms depends mainly on subjective 
considerations, and is therefore easily liable to error. For 
the adaptation of the psalms to liturgical use must frequently 
‘(just as in our hymn books) have necessitated serious altera- 
tions of their original form. How idle the dispute concerning 
these annotations is must be clear above all others to the 
man who employs the psalms for the purpose for which they 
were collected. What in the world has the perennial edifying 
power of psalms like xxiii., xc., cili., cxxi., cxxvil., and many 
others, to do with the question whether some post-exilic 
redactor was right or wrong in attributing them to David or 
Moses or Solomon ? 

It is now as good as universally admitted that the musical 
titles and annotations (almost all of them thoroughly obscure) 
are all connected with the temple music and the temple 
song of the post-exilic time, and therefore for the most part 
were later additions, if not actually added at the final revision 
of the Psalter. This explains how one and the same psalm 
(xiv. and liii.) received different titles when admitted into 
different collections. Express mention of the liturgical 
occasion is found in the titles of Ps. xxx., xxxviii., Ixx., 
XCil., C. 

The origin of our present Psalter in successive stages has 
' gradually become clear through the observation of the 
following facts. The division of the Psalter into Five Books 
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is attested from the second century 4.D., although special 
(but always unvocalised) titles, such as “ First Book,” &c., 
may not have been added till much later in the Hebrew Bible 
manuscripts. The close of the several books is indicated at 
the end of Ps. xli., Ixxii., Ixxxix, evi. by @ so-called doxology 
(praise): the entire 150th Psalm serves as doxology to the 
Fifth Book. Since the doxology to Ps. cvi. seems to be cited 
at 1 Chron. xvi. 36, it was formerly concluded that the 
Chronicler must have been acquainted with the Psalter in its 
present form, along with the division into Five Books. But 
the opposite conviction has recently asserted itself with ever 
increasing force: the doxology in 1 Chron. xvi. 36 is original 
and therefore was added subsequently to Ps. evi. in order to 
form a Fourth Book with the same number of psalms (seven- 
teen) as the Third. After Ps. xxii. comes the subscription 
(which the punctators regarded as part of the text), “The 
prayers of David, son of Jesse, are ended.” Hence it is 
clear that the Third Book (Ps. lxxiii.-Ixxxix.) is due to a 
redactor who wished to supplement a collection of Davidic 
poems by a gleaning of non-Davidic ones (already, however, 
ascribed to David’s choirmasters). But closer observation of 
Ps. i-lxxii. shows that this part also does not represent a 
homogeneous collection. In the first place, Ps. xlii.-xlix- 
(Korahite psalms)) and the Asaph-psalm, 1., must originally 
have formed a whole with Ps. Ixxiii.-lxxxix. The phrasc- 
ology of the subscription after Ps. Ixxii. (originally probably 
after Ps. lxxi.) shows that it can only have referred to Ps. ii.- 
xli, and li.-Ixxi. For all these psalms are attributed to David 
except Ps. x., the second half of Ps. ix.,* Ps. xxxiil., xvi, 
Ixvii., lxxi.; and the Greek Bible also designates Ps. xxxii., 
Ixvii., and xxi. as Davidic. 

But the marking out of Ps. iii.-xli. by the concluding doxology 


* That Ps. ix. and x. originally formed one psalm is seen from the alphabetic 
arrangement of the beginnings of the verses (to say nothing of the absence of 
a title to Ps.x.). In Ps. ix. the alphabetic arrangement is almost unbroken 
(down to the tenth letter); in Ps. x. it has been retained at least in v. 1 and 
y. 12 ff. 
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as a special collection is seen to be correct ; first, from the 
two-fold admission of the same psalms (xiv. = liii.; xl. 14 ff. 
= Ixx.), and then, from the following discovery of Ewald’s. 
Whilst the First Book uses the divine name J ahweh 278 times 
and the name Elohim (God) only about seven times, when 
Jahweh might have been expected, Elohim preponderates 
to such an extent in Ps. xlii.-lxxxiii. as to stand two hundred 
times compared with Jahweh forty-three times. The only 
explanation, especially when xiv. and liii. have been compared 
together, is that some redactor, on account of religious 
scruples, attempted to replace the divine name Jahweh by 
Elohim in the separate collection xlii.-Ixxxiii. (which, there- 
fore, still lacked the gleanings of Korahite and other 
psalms, Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.). He did not, indeed, quite attain 
his end, for Jahweh often asserted itself in the text alongside 
Elohim or Adonai (a specially striking instance at 1. 1; cf. 
also lix. 6, Ixviii. 19, xxx. 5, 20). 

The gradual growth of the Psalter is accordingly to be thus 
conceived : Ps, iii.-xli. formed the stem, as the first collection 
of Davidic poems, arranged about the time of Ezra. Towards 
the end of the Persian age a second collection of Davidic 
poems (li.-Ixxi.) followed, together with poems by David’s con- 
temporaries (xlii.-xlix.,]., lxxii., Ixiii.-lxxxiii.) with a later glean- 
ing (Ixxxiv.-Ixxxix.). The third collection (xe.-cl.) must have 
been made considerably later, and contained almost exclusively 
the later and latest psalms down to the time of Simon, the 
founder of the Asmonean dynasty (142 ff., B.C.). The interval 
in time between the second and third collections is shown 
chiefly by the entire absence from Ps. xc.-cl. of the musical 
titles and annotations, which seem to have been quite familiar 
to so late a writer as the Chronicler. In the times after him 
there must have been so fundamental a transformation of the 
temple music that those ancient technical terms were altogether 
unknown to the Alexandrian (Greek) translation of the Psalms. 
Within the latest collection several connected groups may 
clearly be distinguished : thus Ps. xcii.-c., civ.-cvii., cxi.-cxvil., 
and especially the splendid group of the “ Pilgrim Songs,” 

10 
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Ps, exx.-cxxxiv. It was, perhaps, the final redactor who 
prefixed to the whole coilection the anonymous Psalms i. and il. 
(which are still reckoned as one at Acts xiii. 33), the one 
as a kind of programme of the fundamental ethical ideas: 
of the Psalter, the other of its theocratic and Messianic hopes. 
Yet one of them may have served as an introduction to an 
earlier collection. The above arrangement of the three 
collections. does not imply that there were no subsequent 
dislocations, and especially that isolated Maccabaan psalms: 
(thus, very probably, Ps. xliv. lxxiv., ixxxiii.), had not already 
made their way into the second collection. 

The religious and religious-historical significance of the 
Psalter cannot easily be rated too high. The priestly law- 
book which Ezra had made the ruling power, by its extra- 
ordinary emphasis on all the acts which aim at external purity 
and propitiation in the cultus and in life, readily creates the: 
impression that the entire age after Ezra gave itself up entirely 
to sacrifice and the ceremonial law, or, at any rate, saw in: 
‘them by far the most important expression of religious need 
and feeling.. Not as though the Priests’ Law had wished 
the ceremonial law to be observed without a corresponding” 
disposition, opera operata, without faith and personal devotion 
to God and one’s neighbour. But there certainly is this far- 
reaching distinction that the genuine prophetic view, as we 
find it at Amos v. 25, Hosea vi. 6, Isa. i. 11 ff., Micah. vi. 6 ff.,. 
Jer. vii. 21 ff., in extraordinarily powerful testimonies, held 
sacrifice and external acts to be indifferent and unessential— 
a clear proof that as yet they knew nothing of a Divine 
appointment respecting these things. But the standpoint of the: 
Priests’ Code is that the sacrifices andexternalacts demanded by 
the law are the most excellent and absolutely indispensable: 
expression of the disposition which pleases God. 

From the Psalter we learn that alongside the legal tendency 
there ran another, not less powerful, which became of import- 
ance even in the temple-worship, and can only be described 
as a continuation and worthy exhibition of the prophetic 
world of thought. If we leave out Ps. cxix. the reference- 
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to the law in the Psalter is strikingly infrequent, and when 
it occurs it almost always (cf., e.g., 1. 2, xix. 8 ff., xxxvii. 31) 
has to do with the morally purifying and preserving operation, 
not the ritual significance, of the law. But what an abundance 
of evidences we have of every kind of most fervent and genuine 
religious feeling! There is heartfelt prayer and thanks- 
giving, world-conquering faith and trust, most blessed 
fellowship with God ! Indeed, the above-mentioned genuinely 
prophetic view of sacrifice here finds (Ea. xb aioel ence dtl 
18 f.) vigorous and, as we have already said, really astonishing 
expression in the worshipping community of post-exilic times. 
There are, too, in the Psalter many classical utterances of those 
loftiest expectations which, on account of their significance 
for all God’s saving ways, surpass all other prophetic thoughts 
in importance—the idea of the Messianic Kingdom as a King- 
dom of God which, thanks to the missionary vocation of Israel, 
embraces all the heathen, in short, the destiny of Israel’s 
religion to be the world’s religion.* 

The correct estimate of the Psalter has been greatly pro- 
moted by the observation made long ago, but long and often 
forgotten again, that in a great number of psalms the speaker 
is not a single godly man but the godly community of the 
post-exilic time. This is connected with the fact that the 
individual is nowhere to be considered as the subject of 
religion but the people. The people was chosen by Jahweh, 
redeemed from Egyptian bondage by the mighty deeds of His 
arm, and thus made His people. Elsewhere it is called His 
first-born son (Exod. iy. 22; cf. Hosea xi. 1). Itis to the people 
that the threats of judgment are addressed, as well as the 
promises of resurrection from the Hxile and of the Messianic 
time. It would indeed be a mischievous exaggeration to 
recognize nowhere in the psalms the evidences of individual 
godliness, of individual religious experiences and needs, to 


* Cf. Stade’s excellent exposition of this point (in Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 
ii. 1892, 369 ff.) which was formerly subjected to ill-founded criticisms in conse- 
quence of the critics holding much too mechanical a view of the idea ‘“ Messianic 
Prophecy.” 

10 * 
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think of everything as spoken only from the soul of the praying 
community. To say nothing of the possibility that many 
individual traits were suppressed or transformed when the 
poems were received into the Common Hymn Book, this thesis 
that the people is the subject of the Israelite religion greatly 
needs limitation, at least so far as post-exilic times are con- 
cerned. Jeremiah, in particular, prepared the way for the 
release of religion from its strait connection with State and 
nation: according to him (xxxi. 33) the “new covenant ”’ 
was to become a reality in the inmost heart of every individual. 
It would thus be a perverted notion if we were absolutely 
to deny that there are “ Individual Psalms,” or to maintain 
that in the Congregational Psalms the poet has not a most 
vivid personal participation in the woe or joy of the whole. 
But this does not detract from the truth that a fairly large 
number of psalms, the interpretation of which formerly gave 
useless trouble, are lit up at once when taken as Congregational 
psalms: amongst others we assign li av), Vily Lee 2 lee 
and very especially xxii., to this class.* 


b. The Song of Songs. 


We are carried into quite another world by those examples 
of lyric poetry which have been preserved in the “ Song of 
Songs,” or “ Canticles.”” They did not make their way into 
the Canon without opposition, and no doubt they owe their 
admission to the two-fold fact that they were held to be 
Solomon’s work, and could be allegorically interpreted 
throughout—in the Synagogue as referring to the relation 
between Jahweh and the Israelite community, in the 


* The recognition that there are numerous Congregational psalms has been 
especially promoted in recent times by Olshausen, Reuss and Cheyne. We may 
also refer to the discussion of this question and of the underlying theoretic 
principles by Smend (‘‘ Ueber das Ich der Psalmen”) in the Zeitschr. f. die 
alttest. Wissenscb., 1888, p. 49 ff., the most thorough-going development of the 
theory of a Collective subject; and by Beer (‘ Individual- und Gemeinde- 
psalmen,” Marburg, 1894), who takes an intermediate position. 
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Christian Church to that between Christ and His Bride the 
Church. But a closer consideration of the phraseology com- 
pels us to reject unhesitatingly this allegorical interpretation 
as unworthy of God or Christ. That phraseology will not 
permit us to think of anything but the glorification of the 
bliss of earthly love, and that, predominantly, on its sensuous 
side. Alongside this, passages are not wanting which laud 
bridal or connubial love from a far higher point of view (cf. 
especially viii. 5 ff.). After the allegorical exposition was 
abandoned, these passages were used to justify the view that 
in the Canticles generally there is a glorification of mono-. 
gamistic love as the fellowship designed by God, in contrast 
to all the distortions occasioned by the harem-system of the 
great. ‘J'his view almost always went hand in hand with the 
theory that Canticles is a drama or opera which depicts in 
actions and reciprocal songs the bridal love of a country pair 
(a shepherd and the Shulamite), its forcible interruption by 
Solomon, who carries off the Shulamite to his harem, 
Solomon’s fruitless wooing, the stedfastness of the Shulamite, 
and finally her happy reunion with her beloved. Countless 
attempts have been made* to divide the contents of the 
Canticles in this or some similar way into acts and scenes— 
mostly assuming that the MS. leaves have been transposed— 
and to apportion them to the actors (Solomon, the Shulamite, 
the shepherd), perhaps also to a second pair of lovers, finally. 
to the men and daughters of Jerusalem (as choir). The 
smallest of the difficulties in the way of these attempts is 
perhaps this: none of the divisions are in any way indicated 
and consequently no two of the dramatizations coincide. 
The other difficulty is greater; the drama is unknown on 
genuine Semitic soil, especially in ancient times, and such 
converse between the bridal pair as is assumed in the Canticles 
is unheard of. It seems a far more natural theory that 


* Recently, to mention only the most important, by Stickel (Berl., 1888), 
Bruston (Paris, 1891), Herzog (Berl., 1893), Martineau (in the American Journal 
of Philology, xiii. 3), and, in an exceedingly interesting way, by Rothstein 
(Halle, 1893). 
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Canticles consists of a number of distinct love-songs, whether 
by one or by several poets. But the riddle seems to us to 
have been completely solved by the explanations which 
Wetstein* has given, founded on his own observation of 
customs still in vogue amongst the Arabic population in Syria 
and Palestine. According to it Canticles contain marriage- 
songs (or fragments of such) as they are sung on the wedding- 
day and the next seven days, partly to the accompaniment of 
song and dances, by the bridesmen, the chorus of men and 
women, and the young pair themselves. These seven days 
are called “The King’s Week,” because the young bride- 
groom and the young wife during this time play the parts of 
king and queen, and receive the homage of the entire 
district and even of the neighbouring places, seated on a kind 
of throne which is erected for them as a seat of honour on 
the threshing-floor. It is remarkable how many enigmatic 
passages of the Canticles (¢.9., vii. 1 ff., as the accompaniment 
of the bride’s sword-dance) are explained in an extremely 
simple fashion on this assumption. Amongst other things ib 
thus becomes self-evident that neither has Solomon, iii. 7 ff., 
anything to do with the Solomon of history, nor is Shulamite 
(vii. 1) a proper name. Both designations are meant as 
comparisons, and in fact, Shulamite (in the Greek Bible 
‘‘Shunamite”) is an allusion to that Abishag of Shunemt who 
was appointed, as the most beautiful virgin then in Israel, 
to attend on the old’man David. Budde’s very true remark 
(at the close of the English Essay mentioned below) deserves 
special attention: all sorts of objectionable things in the 
Canticles must seem far more harmless and unexceptionable 


* First in the Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch., 1868, p. 105 f., then 
in the essay on ‘‘ Die Syrische Dreschtafel,” in Bastian’s Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nographie (1873), and in Delitzsch’ Kommentar iiber das Hohelied (Lpzg., 1875), 
p- 162 ff. Budde, in “The Song of Solomon” (New World, 1894, p. 56 ff.), as 
well as in the Preussischen Jahrbb., Oct., 1894, p. 92° ff., makes additional 
contributions to the explanation, founded on Wetstein’s hypothesis. 

+ Stade, in the Gesch. Israels, i. 292, gave this unquestionably right explana- 
tion of the only once used name: gee the more detailed proof in Budde, loc. cit., 
p. 63 f. 
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if they belong to the class of ancient wedding customs and 
songs. For linguistic reasons, and especially on account of 
the use of various Greek words, the former part of the Greek 


period is the earliest to which these marriage-songs can be 
assigned. 


8. Tae Monuments oF tHe “ Wispom Lirerature.” 


a. Proverbs. 


We must devote a final section to the monuments of the 
so-called Chokma (= Wisdom) Literature which have found 
admission to the Canon of the Old Testament. Here we leave 
the question untouched whether “ the wise ” formed a special 
guild in pre-exilic times (alongside the priests and prophets). 
Jer. xviii. 18 makes this highly probable, and certainly it was 
so in post-exilic times, ag all kinds of clear traces show (cf. 
especially Prov. i. 6, xii. 14, xxu. 17, xxiv. 3, Eccles. xii. 11). 
We are indeed left almost entirely in the dark as to the 
formation and constitution of these societies, the extent and the 
methods of their investigation. Thus much only is clear from 
numerous passages in the Book of Proverbs (i. 4, 8, ii. 1, m1. 1, 
iv. 1, &c.): the activity of the wise was devoted not only to 
consultations and discussions amongst themselves, but 
principally to the guidance of the young (the “Sons, 1.e., 
Pupils of the Wise”). But the Wisdom Books preserved in 
the Old Testament do at least give us some information 
respecting the subjects of their inquiry and. teaching. The 
religion of Israel inherited from their fathers, is everywhere 
the foundation and pre-supposition, for ‘the fear of Jahweh is 
the beginning—it might also be rendered, the main thing in— 
knowledge”! (Prov. i. 7). But the ceremonial side of the 
religion, and with it the dependence on the priestly law, is 
almost entirely in the background: hence the prophetic 
tendency comes to the front. But this is the weightiest point : 
the religion on which Wisdom builds is no longer (cf. abovey 
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p- 148) an affair of the people as a whole but of the individual. 
The teachings of Wisdom, the solution of the problems with 
which it deals, are to serve as guide-posts to direct the 
individual in wisely ordering, and really enjoying his life, and 
also for the quieting of painful doubts, the giving assurance as 
to comforting truths which concern individual human souls. 
More closely considered the three Old Testament Wisdom- 
books occupy themselves with the following topics: Proverbs, 
with all kinds of isolated rules for the conduct of life; the 
Book of Job, with a religious-philosophical discussion of the 
highest importance; finally Ecclesiastes, with the question 
whether a complete theory of the world in general is possible. 

Chaps. x. 1—xxii. 16 are doubtless to be considered the kernel 
of the Book of Proverbs. At the head of this part stands the 
title, “‘ The Proverbs of Solomon,” which was afterwards (i. 1) 
transferred to the whole book. It proves that there was an 
ancient tradition, testified to at 1 Kings v. 9 ff. also, that 
Solomon was the prototype of the “wise,” and, in particular, 
was the founder of Proverbial Wisdom. It is, indeed, 
altogether uncertain how many of the 375* verses, mainly 
in so-called antithetic (contrasted) parallelism, are to be 
attributed to Solomon himself (cf. the remark above, p. 13). 
“The Words of the Wise,” chaps. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22, form 
the first appendix to this; the twelve verses, xxiv. 23-34, the 
second. These, too, so far as the title is concerned, make no 
claim to have been written by Solomon. ‘There is a second 
principal collection in chaps. xxv. 1—xxix. 27, with the title, 
“These also are proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, copied out.” We cannot deter- 
mine the source of this statement, which must be due to 
a later redactor, because of the “also.” The frequent occur- 
rence of the same proverbs in both divisions is against 
the theory that ‘‘the men of Hezekiah” in this way 


* Behnke (Zeitschr. fir die Alttest. Wissensch., 1896, p. 122) remarks that 
375 is the numerical value of the consonants of Shélomoh (Solomon, cf. x. 1) : 
in like manner 136, the number of verses in the second collection, is the value 
of the consonants of the name Chizgqiyahu (Hezekiah ; cf, xxy. 1). 
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appended their own collection to the first principal collection 
of Solomonic proverbs (over 100 of the 541 proverbs in 
the entire book occur more than once). Moreover, it will 
be shown below that we must recognize a final revision of 
this part in the post-exilic age. There are the following 
appendices to the second main collection :—1. The Words 
of Agur, the son of Jakeh (chap. xxx.). 2. The Words of 
King Lemuel (xxxi. 1-7.) 3. The Alphabetical Praise of 
the Virtuous Housewife (xxxi. 10-31). The assertion of 
Jewish tradition that Agur and Lemuel are mystical designa- 
tions of Solomon is disproved at once by the linguistic 
character of those proverbs, which points rather to the later 
post-exilic time. 

After the collection of which we have been speaking, or, at 
all events, the greater part of x.-xxix. had been finished, the 
prologue (i.-ix.) was added. It begins with a common title 
and short introduction to the whole book (i. 1-6): then it 
proceeds, partly with general exhortations to the appro- 
priation of Wisdom, referring constantly to its blessed fruits, 
partly with warnings against various distinct sins and follies ; 
it concludes with an impressive address by Wisdom herself, 
in which she solemnly invites to the meal which she has 
prepared (chap. viu.f.). This conclusion especially, with its 
peculiar personification of Wisdom, presupposes a long culti- 
vation of speculation on the philosophy of religion, and the 
close of our present Book of Proverbs must therefore be 
placed not earlier than the middle of the fourth century. 
The numerous additions in the Greek translation of proverbs 
from other sources also show that after our Canonical Book of 
Proverbs had assumed its fixed form pains were still taken to 
extend and to alter it. We must also recognize that final revi- 
sion of the older collections which has been indicated above, 
for in no other way can we explain the entire absence of any 
allusion to idolatry. Reuss has also correctly alleged as 
a mark of the post-exilic age the manner in which monogamy 
is everywhere taken for granted. 

The assertion that the Proverbs, like a great part of the 
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Psalms, promoted “ Religion in Life,” requires’ a certain 
qualification. Alongside the many proverbs in which a pro- 
foundly religious disposition finds such splendid expression, 
as, €.g., xxxi. 30, there is also a series which recommends 
rules for wise and even for merely prudent life, simply on 
the ground of a large experience. Common apophthegms, 
too, and actually a kind of riddle (xxx. 15 ff.), are not lack- 
ing: the poetry of culture (especially in the choice collection, 
chap. xxv. ff.) preponderates over popular poetry, the proverb 
in the narrower sense of the word. But the contents are 
nowhere such as to contradict the religious and moral 
key-note which is heard throughout. 


b. The Book of Job. 


Amidst all the controversy as to the date and aim of the 
Book of Job, there is one point on which absolute unanimity 
has ever prevailed: here we have one of the most magnificent 
creations of which the literary history of all times and all 
nations can tell, a creation so unique that an idle contest 
might ever be breaking out anew as to the precise class of 
poetry in which it is to be enrolled. And if in other didactic 
poems—for in any case the Book of Job is such—it is inevit- 
able that the artistic form should suffer from the doctrinal 
aim, the Book of Job has not called forth such a criticism 
from anyone. The construction of the poem, as well as the 
solution of the problem, takes place before our eyes in such 
fashion that (apart, of course, from some later additions), we 
never trace a falling off inthe poet’s creative power: on the 
contrary his speech displays its most impressive force at the 
end of the poem in the speeches of Jahweh. 

The problem itself is none other than the question which 
includes all that can be objected against the moral character 
of the government of the world and the Divine ordering of 
human fortunes: “‘ How is the suffering of the godly to» be 
reconciled with the righteousness of God?” This, of course, 
does not deal with the troubles which the mere fact of being 
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a man brings on every one without exception; all kinds of 
dangers, occasionally sickness and privation, manifold vexa- 
tions and failures, death at the last. The question rather is: 
“How can God so often permit really godly men to be 
attacked with the sorest affliction of body and soul, leaving 
them to bear it in utter hopelessness to the end, whereas, on 
the other side, it is an indisputable fact that open despisers 
of God have often enjoyed to the end great and undisturbed 
happiness. Where, then, does Reason come in in the order 
of the world? Where does Divine Righteousness abide ?” 

This ceases to be a problem the moment that faith asserts 
. itself in a future solution of all riddles, a righteous compensation 
hereafter, as is the case on the ground of the Christian hope 
of immortality. But the religion of Israel knew nothing of 
such a hope for the individual. It must suffice him if he 
attained to the natural limit of human life, and was not cut 
off “in the midst of the years.” After that he became the 
property of the grave, and his unsubstantial shadow went 
down to the Underworld, and remained for ever unrelated to 
God and to the sorrow and joy of the world above. 

So long as religion, in accordance with what we have said 
above, was indissolubly bound up with the needs, the fears 
and hopes of the nation as a whole, the problem treated in 
the Book of Job could not be felt in all its difficulty. 
Astounding experiences, therefore, whether of the whole 
nation or its indiyidual members, did not cause men to take 
umbrage at the righteousness of God; the immediate future 
would, perhaps, provide a solution, whether the smitten ones 
themselves experienced it or not. But it was different when 
such problems began to be solved on what might be called 
independent ground, as problems of human life in general, 
outside the limits of the nation. Then first could he who 
believed in a Divine righteousness feel the inequality in men’s 
fortunes to be a tormenting riddle. But he would be obliged, 
‘in the same measure, to look upon all earlier attempts to quiet 
doubt and solve the riddle as unprofitable evasions. 

The question must have stood thus when the poet of Job 
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undertook its solution—tertainly not for the sole reason that 
a special inclination towards philosophical speculation attracted 
him towards it, but because his inmost heart, his whole 
religious personality, was most mightily laid hold of by it. Nor 
does he seek the solution in the way of didactic exposition and 
demonstration, but clothes it with the outlines of a history ; 
sets the problem, as it were, in personal form before our 
eyes, and illuminates it on all sides from widely different 
standpoints, till at length the mouth of God pronounces the 
decision. 

The external organization—we might almost say the dramatic 
structure—of the poem is. extremely simple and clear. The 
prose Prologue (chaps. i. and ii.) shows in Job a pattern of 
exemplary earthly happiness, and also of exemplary piety. 
The man who offers propitiatory sacrifices for sins which his 
children may possibly have committed is a really godly person: 
God Himself repeatedly bears testimony to this (i. 8, 11. 3). 
The question as to what tradition really said about Job, who 
is here represented as the owner of great herds in the land 
of Uz, is altogether trivial and without bearing on the 
understanding of the book. We merely know from Hzekiel 
(xiv. 14, 20), who mentions him along with Noah and Daniel, 
that his was one of those names of the past which were 
famous for their godliness. Our poet evidently means him 
and his friends to be thought of as non-Israelites: the problem 
is to be discussed outside the national soil of the religion of 
Israel. Naturally, this does not prevent specifically Israelite 
views and postulates of faith from appearing everywhere, 
more or less involuntarily. Yet the fiction is so far strictly 
_adhered to, that not only the proper name of the God of 
Israel (Jahweh), but every direct reference to the history 
of the people, is avoided in the poetical part of the book. 

The dramatic movement in the working out of the problem 
begins with the first assault which the Satan—a name 
suggested probably by the poetical use of it at Zech. iii. 1— 
i.e., the Adversary, makes, attempting to cast suspicion on 
the unselfishness and so on the moral value of Job’s piety. 
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God allows Satan to subject Job’s external good fortune to 
a trial. He knows that it must end in the vindication of His 
servant. Swift strokes of ruin fall on Job from every quarter: 
in one day all his riches vanish. He holds his peace till the 
news of the loss of all his children comes suddenly upon him. 
Then he comphes with the customary observances of sorrow, 
uttering at the same time words of prayer, the quiet grandeur 
of which cannot be enhanced by any addition or comment. 

Satan’s second assault moves God to abandon Job’s body, 
but not his life, to a final trial. Job is attacked by a horrible, 
distressing, painful, and altogether hopeless disease. All the 
symptoms show that the form of leprosy known as elephantiasis 
is meant. Still he maintains his position with pious resigna- 
tion against the bitter mockery of his own wife. But when 
his three friends have appeared and sat down in silence over 
against him seven days and nights, the grief which rages 
within gets the mastery at last. He breaks the silence with 
a monologue, in which he most vehemently curses the day of 
his birth, praises the earliest possible death as an enviable 
good fortune, and finally, sinking into melancholy, depicts 
the sweet rest and the equality of all who dwell in the 
Underworld. 

The Prologue has, not improperly, been compared with the 
“Development” ina drama; and this “ Development” is so 
masterly that it is difficult to understand how it could ever 
have been explained as a later addition to the original poem. 
By means of it the poet, with conscious art, has accomplished 
something which, quite apart from the increase of our artistic 
enjoyment of the poem, is also important for a right estimate 
of its religious value. The reader is placed at the outset on 
a firm and sure standpoint, from which he can observe the 
wavering conflict with most vivid sympathy, but without con- 
fusion. From the facts of which he has been told, he knows 
what Job and his friends do not know, that there are sufferings 
the reasons of which do not lie in the punitive wrath of God, 
but in His purpose of love. That is not a solution of the 
problem; we still miss the answer to the question how God’s 
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purpose of love can permit such an infliction of pain on His 
own. Yet it isa significant sign-post, indicating that in the 
issue of the dispute upright piety must at last vanquish 
prejudice and stupidity. 

Job’s first monologue (chap. 111.), which has brought us into: 
the poetical part of the book (chaps. i.-xhi. 6), is followed by 
the controversies, chaps. iv.-xxvill. Hach of the friends speaks 
three times, in the same order, to be immediately refuted each 
time by Job. But in the third colloquy (xxu.-xxvi.), the 
material at the disposal of the friends is found to be so 
exhausted that Bildad, the second, contents himself with 
a brief embarrassed repetition of what has been said long 
before, and Zophar, the third, is quite silent. The standpoint: 
of the friends is that of the current doctrine of retribution, 
in the form which had developed out of the distortion of the 
great truth proclaimed at Exod. xx. 5f. There the ungodly 
are promised vengeance on their sins to the fourth generation; 
the pious, God’s blessing to the thousandth generation. The 
popular view distorted this to mean that all sufferings are 
punishments, whilst continued good fortune is the reward of 
conduct pleasing to God. From immense suffering they 
logically deduced immense guilt; from special judgments, 
touching the body of the supposed pious man, secret faulti- 
ness. Hence the friends at first accuse the sufferer covertly, 
but, at. last (xxi. 4ff.), quite expressly, of having merited. 
God’s judgment by his sin. They endeavour to weaken Job’s. 
constant reference to those experiences of happiness and. 
suffermg, which do not correspond with their theory, by 
pretending that all the sinner’s prosperity is only apparent: 
and is destined to be suddenly shattered. 

Job does not attempt to deny that he is a sinner in the 
sense in which all men are; but he is conscious that he has. 
pursued an upright, pious course in thought, word and deed. 
The reference to universal human sinfulness cannot, there- 
fore, in any way explain the enigma of his fate. The assertion 
of the friends that they have explained it is self-deception and 
malice. Convinced of this, Job talks himself into such bitter- 
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ness in the first colloquy that his speeches several times 
(cf. especially ix. 22f.) approach very near to blasphemy. 
But in his inmost soul his faith holds fast to that image of 
the wise and just God which he has borne in his heart so 
many years; in fact, he comes at last to invoke the Heavenly 
Witness of his innocence, the righteous God, to be his helper 
against the incomprehensible God who torments him without 
cause (xvi. 18ff.). He struggles through to the rock-firm 
certainty (xix. 23 ff.) that God will at last take his part and 
bring his innocence to light. With such a certainty of vic- 
tory, he gradually reduces to silence the attacks of his friends; 
but this does not bring him to a solution of the riddle itself. 
The concluding speech (chap. xxvii. f.) only reaches the result: 
that God’s doings are in any case Wisdom, but that He has 
kept this exclusively for Himself, and has merely given man 
such a share in it as finds expression in the fear of God and 
the avoidance of evil. As against the riddles of the course of 
the world, especially such experiences as Job had to undergo, 
there is nothing but a painful despair of winning knowledge. 
This being his view, Job’s thoughts are again taken up 
sorrowfully with his former happiness and dignity (chap. xxix.) ; 
he contrasts with it his present unutterable misery, and then 
examines his past life (chap. xxx.) from a standpoint the moral 
elevation of which reminds us in many ways of the Sermon on 
the Mount. He had made no reply to the direct accusations of 
Hliphaz (in chap. xxii.): now the answer follows, and in a 
form which leaves but the one thought with the reader, that: 
God must now indeed interpose for the sufferer and confirm 
the truth of his assertions. Job himself at the close solemnly 
summons Him, and his expectation is not disappointed. 

But God’s reply to him (xxxviii. 1 ff.) * out of the thunder- 
storm is something quite different from what he had repeatedly 
desired during the discussion, and, in part, had actually 
pictured to himself. A questioning and answering (xii. 22) 
had hovered before his mind’s eye, an occasion on which he 


* On the subsequently interpolated Elihu-Speeches (chaps. XXxXil.-xxXVii.), 
see more below. 
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could not only justify himself to God but God to him. Here, 
too, the poet displays all his greatness. Instead of a judicial 
process, which in any case must seem unworthy of God, he 
introduces God teaching the man, in a speech full of lofty 
irony, the foolishness, nay, the childishness of his demand. 
But the irony is not an annoying, absolutely repelling one. 
It aims simply at bringing the deeply wounded man into the 
right condition for the sure and speedy healing of his wound. 
And the solution of the riddle given in these Divine speeches 
is so clear and simple and thorough that no one who does not 
intentionally close his eyes can miss it. The God who from 
the beginning has ruled His creation with infinite glory and 
wisdom, ordering all things wisely, providing lovingly for every 
longing of the irrational creatures (xxxviii. 41 ff.), can cherish 
towards man also nothing but thoughts fullof wisdom and love, 
although his ways may often be incomprehensible to human 
minds. Ifa proof were still needed that the poet wished to 
convey this teaching in the speeches of Jahweh it would be 
furnished by Job’s answer (xl. 4f. and xl. 3ff.). He recants 
and repents in dust and ashes, not because he has learnt that 
we must once for all despair of comprehending God’s ways— 
that knowledge he had reached previously—but because God’s 
appearance at the end had brought the assurance that the 
good man may ever take comfort in the wise and loving 
guidance of his God, notwithstanding every appearance to the 
contrary. This is the only view with which the Hpilogue 
xlii. 7 ff. (again in prose) agrees. 

The form which Job had wished justice to assume was 
unsuitable. But when he had humbled himself it is expressly 
admitted that he is perfectly right in not yielding against his 
own better knowledge and conscience to the unloving prejudice 
of his opponents. In fact, at their burnt-offering they need 
his intercession to avert the righteous anger of God. The 
complete re-establishment of Job’s external prosperity 
(xlu. 10 ff.) is, of course, not a necessary element in the 
solution of the problem, but only a demand of “ poetic justice.” 
The reader’s feelings require this demonstration that even 
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in the concrete case to which the poet has attached the 
discussion and solution of the problem all controversy was 
at length hushed in perfect harmony. 

Objections of some importance have been raised against the 
_ authenticity of some sections (especially xxvii. 7—xxviii. 28, 
and the descriptions of the hippopotamus and crocodile, xl. 15— 
xli, 26). But, with the exception perhaps of chap. xxviii., 
our idea of the whole is not affected by them. The same 
cannot be said of the Elihu-Speeches, chaps. xxxti,-xxxvii. 
These stand in absolutely irreconcilable opposition to the aim 
of all the rest of the poem. After Job’s last great monologue, 
to which God’s answer, xxxviii. 1, immediately attaches itself, 
Elihu enters suddenly upon the scene in order that, in four 
speeches addressed personally to Job, and differing very con- 
spicuously from all the others even in form, he may read both 
the friends and Job a lesson. The former, because they could 
find no further answer; Job, because he dared to maintain 
that he was pure, instead of recognizing that his suffering was 
ordained by God for a wholesome discipline. We have already 
mentioned that in the heat of the dispute Job says what 
must needs wound a pious and reverent spirit. The author of 
the Elhu-Speeches was evidently offended because no one 
expressly and fitly corrected Job for this. But the idea that 
Job was so terribly punished beforehand for guilt which he 
contracted in consequence of his sufferings is utterly absurd, 
and therefore it certainly did not occur to the original poet, 
as we may see from i. 8, ii. 3, and, rightly understood, also 
from xlu. 7. That the speeches are interpolated is also clear 
from the fact that, in the further course of the poem, not 
the slightest notice is taken of this new champion. 

As to the date when the book was composed, opinions have 
varied between the pre-Mosaic and the Maccabeean age. The 
many points of contact with Lamentations, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and, most especially, with the Prologue to the Proverbs, are 
not quite conclusive in favour of its belonging to the later, 
post-exilic age: for we usually assign the priority to the one 
side or the other, according to the judgment we have formed 

dak 
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on other grounds, though a doubt may hardly be possible 
concerning such passages as xlii. 17 compared with Gen. xxv. 8, 
xxxv. 29. There is still a dispute, too, concerning the 
linguistic character of the book, although all kinds of indica- 
tions of later speech are universally recognized. But, in the 
first place, it is an important fact that, according to what we 
have said on p.?155, the problem could not have been handled 
in this form till the individualistic treatment of religious 
questions had been freely cultivated. And, secondly, the 
angels appear in the Book of Job in a form which vividly 
reminds us of the Book of Daniel. They are called absolutely 
“the holy ones” (cf. Dan. iv. 14), although, according to 
iv. 18, xv. 15, they are subject to error and even to sin, and, 
according to xxi. 22, xxv. 2, they need the judicial inter- 
position of God. On the other hand, they can intervene with 
intercessions for men (vy. 1), as, in the Book of Daniel, the 
various nations are represented by special guardian-angels, 
hostile to each other. No doubt it is impossible to decide 
with certainty when these views became common property in 
Israel, and therefore we will not conceal the fact that dis- 
tinguished students still date the book much earlier—about 
500, or in the Babylonian Exile, or even in the period just 
prior to the Exile. 


c. Hieclesiastes. 


If the “ Wisdom” of the Old Testament celebrated its loftiest 
triumph in the Book of Job, by solving a definite religious 
problem, “The Preacher,” on the contrary, must be styled the 
final abandonment of the attempt to solve the riddle of existence 
with the means furnished by the Religion of the Old Testament, 
ie., above all else, without faith in a future compensation. 
The author’s putting his doctrine into the mouth of Solomon, 
the prototype of all wise men, and all striving after Wisdom, 
is a very transparent literary disguise: the writer himself 
betrays its true character at 1. 12. And the repeated bitter 
complaints that justice is badly administered, that injustice 
indeed prevails in the world, would not come very well from 
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a reigning king. The theme of the whole is expressed 
at the very outset. Everything is vain, troublesome, and at 
the same time aimless. Vain is the striving after Wisdom, 
like that after property and pleasure. Man ever stands 
powerless in the presence of an inevitable and, to him, incom- 
prehensible fate. And thus the only profitable counsel which 
one may perhaps venture to give (v. 17, &c.) is to get the 
better of the misery of existence by enjoying life rationally, 
doing this, however, in the fear of God, and with an abiding 
recollection of the reckoning which He demands. 

The last-named condition shows that the Preacher is far 
from recommending the so-called Epicureanism as the highest 
worldly wisdom. The keynote of his reflections is rather an 
ethically earnest one, and his faith in God shows itself 
untouched by any kind of doubt. But it cannot be denied 
that in his case the decay of the Old Testament faith has 
made much progress, so that he vacillates helplessly from 
chagrin to doubt, from unsatisfactory grounds of comfort to 
worldly-wise considerations. We can nowhere speak of a 
fixed plan. The discourse is not unfrequently so full of 
_ contradictions that earnest attempts have been made to 
understand it as a dialogue between a doubting disciple and 
the master who corrects him, thus setting all the objections 
to the book aside at a stroke. The very debased Hebrew and 
the manifold tokens of the age of the Diadochi point to the 
middle of the third century as the date of Ecclesiastes. 
Doubtless it owes its admission to the Canon in face of great 
objections chiefly to the Epilogue (xii. 9 ff.). Though added 
in all probability by another hand, this seemed adapted to 
neutralize the objectionable features in the Preacher’s 
deductions, and so to bring everything to a satisfactory issue. 
However that may be, we owe thanks to the compilers of the 
Old Testament Canon for not excluding even this book. It 
proclaims with clear voice the truth which was obviously 
beyond the ken both of its author and of the compilers of the 
Canon, that in it, and in all the books which had preceded, 
the last word of consolation and salvation for mankind had 
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not yet been spoken.” They all are but forerunners and 
preparers of the way of that infinitely Greater One who has 
spoken it. : 





We are at the end. But we ardently desire, at the conclu- 
sion, to come to an understanding with those to whom the 
treatment of Old Testament Literature in this Outline, and, 
above all, the dissection of the books and documents into 
various constituents, has seemed new and startling, perhaps, 
indeed, highly objectionable. In large circles of the Hvan- 
gelical Church every kind of inquiry which is strictly historical, 
and therefore critical, is still regarded as a “wrangling of 
science falsely so-called,” the outcome of a conceited and 
unbelieving disposition, which consciously aims at the 
destruction of faith in the Scriptures and, with that, of the 
bronze foundations of the Church’s faith as a whole. If there 
are those who in such inquiries seek their own glory and 
eagerly drag in the dust what is holy to others, they have 
their reward. But they who with earnest and upright soul 
strive to investigate the facts concerning the Holy Scriptures, 
so far as these are accessible to human knowledge, need no 
justification of their conduct. They know that they are not 
bound to give account to man, but to God. But in the 
interest of the many, who for the sake of an wnscriptural view 
of Scripture have been troubled in conscience, three simple 
truths may now be mentioned. First, the experimental truth, 
that all attempts to distort or contradict historical facts for 
supposed reasons of faith have hitherto proved ineffectual in 
the end. There was a time when the allegorical exposition 
of Scripture was regarded as the rightful privilege, in fact 
the sacred duty, of a really orthodox theology. Our age no 
longer admits the faintest pretence to such a right. There 
was a time when the acknowledgment that the Hebrew vowel 
points originated at the same time as the consonants was 
reckoned amongst the signs of thorough orthodoxy. To-day 
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such an acknowledgment would only be taken as the sign of 
boorish ignorance. May that other time not be far distant 
when the useless resistance to knowledge which can no longer 
be shaken by any exegetical devices will be universally and 
finally abandoned ! 

Secondly: it is a disingenuous mode of fighting, to point 
constantly at much which is still uncertain and disputed, and 
thus endeavour to keep up amongst the ignorant the impression 
that no scientific Scripture inquiry has ever brought anything 
to light except subjective opinions, to-day set up, to-morrow 
contradicted, the next day forgotten. No doubt there is much 
that is uncertain, much indeed which will never be determined. 
But that far more has been finally settled can only be denied 
by him who has formed his opinion without a glance at the 
actual condition of scientific inquiry. Such a glance renders 
impossible the odd notion that hundreds of earnest and truth- 
seeking men have agreed on a number of results purely out 
of the spirit of contradiction and unbelief. 

And thirdly: the demand for the disavowal of actual (not 
merely imaginary!) historical facts and certainties, in the 
supposed interest of religious faith, is a gross contradiction of 
Evangelical and Reformed principles. And so much the more 
when faith is demanded for external traditions which—like 
the late Jewish ones in question—are demonstrably tarnished 
in so many ways by accidents and misunderstandings, It is 
therefore a simple duty of Christian truthfulness, in all those 
cases where our view of Holy Scripture, founded on those 
{raditions, conflicts with indisputable facts, not to deny the 
facts, but to reform our view of Scripture. Every other way 
is an unbecoming criticism of God, to whom it seemed good 
that thus, and not otherwise, His revelations to Israel and the 
world should be made known. And not only unbecoming, 
but also shortsighted. In the end the conviction will and 
must make way that the theory of the development of Old 
Testament religion maintained by a great number of Hvan- 
gelical inquirers of the present day, and also in this Outline, 
corresponds not only with the facts but also with the deepest: 
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interests of faith. Blamed by opponents as “ Construction of 
History,” it rather seeks to trace out truly the methods which 
God has followed with the chosen people. After tolerating 
for a while so many semi-heathen elements which were mingled 
with the religion of Israel as a national religion, they led to 
ever-growing clearness respecting the true and final ends 
of God. Prophetism and priestism, seemingly contradictory 
tendencies, had to join in helping to bring Israel to those 
ends for the salvation of the world. Prophetism is the medium 
of those fundamental ideas of the sublime dignity, holiness 
and righteousness, the grace and mercy, also, of God, the 
Lord and Judge of all the world. The Priestly Law provides 
the vesture without which these ideas could not fulfil their 
work of educating the as yet immature people. And the 
longer the Biblical inquirer’s thought is absorbed in such 
contemplations of God’s ways, the more willingly will he join 
in the confession with which the Apostle closes his examin- 
ation of that Divine mystery which is involved in God’s ways 
with Israel: “‘O the depth of the riches and the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! Of Him and through Him and unto 
Him are all things. To Him be glory for ever! Amen.” 
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MEASURES AND WEIGHTS, MONEY, THE 
COMPUTATION OF TIME IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT,* 


1. Measures AND WEIGHTS. 


1, Measures of Length. By far the most frequently 
mentioned measure 'of length is the cubit (Heb. ’amma, 
which also means “ elbow ” or “‘fore-arm”). It was divided 
into two spans (zéreth, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, &c.), each of these 
containing three palms (fophach, Exod. xxv. 25, &c.), of four 
fingers each (’esba‘, 1 Kings vii. 15). 

Ezekiel (xl. 5, xlii. 18) founds the measure of his future 
temple on a cubit which is a cubit and a handbreadth of the 
ordinary standard long. Hence it is usually, and probably 
with justice, assumed that in place of the smaller cubit which 
had gradually become prevalent he restored “‘the old measure,” 
by which, according to 2 Chron. iii. 8, the temple of Solomon 
was built. But it is uncertain whether the Hebrew measures 
are to be identified with the Egyptian or the Babylonian, 
Amongst the Egyptians the great or “royal” cubit, 
(7 handbreadths or 28 digits) amounted to 525-528 millimetres, 
and therefore the small one (6 handbreadths) to about 


* On this section cf. especially J. Benzinczr, Hebriische Archiologie (Freib. 
i, B, u. Leipzig, 1894), p. 178 ff, 
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450 mm. But the great or “royal” cubit of the Babylonians 
comes to about 555, the small or common cubit to about 
495 mm. Hence the difference is not great. In determining 
the common Hebrew cubit there is an uncertainty of between 
45 and 49 centimetres, and in that of Ezekiel between 52 and 
55 centimetres. 

The following larger measures of length are mentioned :— 

a. The Rod (gané, precise meaning, reed, cane), which 
measured, according to Hzek. xl. 5 (cf. also xl. 3, 7f., xh. 
16 ff.), six great cubits, 7.e., according to the above, about 
3 metres and 20 or 30 centimetres. % 

b. The Length (kibrd, only in the connection kibrath ’éres), 
i.e., @ length of land, Gen. xlviii. 7, and 2 Kings v. 19, or 
kibrath h@dares, the length of the land. In all three cases 
the context shows that it is a short distance, and can scarcely 
be a definite measure. 

The superficial measure sémed also (yoke, literally, team), 
which is applied to arable land at 1 Sam. xiv. 14, and to vine- 
growing land at Isa. v. 10, is probably a mere approximate 
reckoning of as much land as can be ploughed in a day with 
a team of oxen. 

2. Measures of capacity. With the exception of the ‘émer 
and its equivalent, the ‘issdrdn, i.e., “tenth” (see below), all 
the Dry and Liquid measures are formed on the sexagesimal 
system, and there can therefore be no doubt that they came 
from Babylonia, from which country this system spread over 
Syria and Palestine several centuries before the immigration 
of the Hebrews. The measures mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment are: 

Chémer (Isa. v. 10, translated ‘“ Malter” by Luther, in all 
other passages “ Homer ”’), only mentioned as a Dry Measure, 
— 364'4 litres [In the Oxford “Helps to the Study of the 
Bible” the earlier Homer is stated to = 293°760 litres, or 
8-081 bushels, and the latter 214-200 litres, or 5898 bushels]. 

Kor (1 Kings vy. 2, &c., Dry Measure ; Hzek. xly. 14, for 
Liquid), of the same contents as the Chomer. 

Lethekh, only at Hosea iii. 2 (as a Grain Measure), according 
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to the (perhaps merely conjectural) tradition, half a chomer, 
1.e., 182:2 litres. 

’Ppha (Isa v. 10, &c., translated “Scheffel” by Luther ; 
Prov. xx. 10, “Mass’”?; often also “ Epha’’), the most 
frequently mentioned Dry Measure; the tenth part of 
a chomer (Ezek. xlv. 11) = 86°41. At Ezek. xly. 13 the 
sixth part of an ’epha is mentioned. 

Bath (at Isa. v. 10 Luther renders “Eimer,” elsewhere 
Bath”), only for liquids; the tenth part of a kor (Ezek. 
xlv. 14), and therefore of the same contents as the ‘epha, 
= 36°41. 

Séd, in the Old Testament only for Dry Measure; a third of 
the ’epha = 12°14 1. 

Hin, Liquid only ; a sixth of the bath = 6:07]. 

‘Omer (Gomer), a measure which is only found in the so-called 
Priests’ Code (Exod. xvi.) ; a tenth of the ’epha, therefore = 
3641. The definite explanation at Exod. xvi. 36 proves that the 
name was not employed till late. Elsewhere in the Priests’ 
Code the same measure is called 

‘Tésaron, %.c., tenth (of an ’epha). Consequently in the 
‘Omer or ‘Issaron the Decimal System (though not till the 
Priests’ Code) triumphed over the old system, according to 
which the ’epha fell into fractions or multiples of six. 

Qab, only at 2 Kings vi. 25 (“the fourth part of a cab’) ; 
the third of a hin, the sixth of a sea, the eighteenth of a bath 
or ’epha = 2:21. 

Log (only at Lev. xiv. 10 ff, as Oil. Measure), the fourth of 
a qab = 0°501. . 

3. Weights. Like the Measures of Capacity, the System of 
Weights, which the Hebrews doubtless adopted from the 
Canaanites, was of Babylonian origin, and it, too, is founded 
on the sexagesimal system: 1 talent —60 minae = 3600 
shekels. The Babylonians distinguished between the heavy 
and the light talent, as well as between the heavy and 
the light mina; in each case the light weight contained 
only ‘half of the heavy. But another distinction was also 
made between the royal weight (according to the standard 
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weights found in the ruins of Nineveh, 1 heavy talent = 
60°6 kilos., and therefore a heavy mina was about 1 kilo.) and 
the common weight. The latter (probably older) system made 
its way amongst the Hebrews and others, and we must 
calculate the statements concerning weights in the Old 
Testament according to it: the talent (Heb. hikkdar, literally, 
circle) = 58°944 kilos.; the mina (Heb. mane), the sixtieth 
part of a talent = 982°4 grammes; the shekel (Heb. sheqel), 
the sixtieth part of a mina = 16°37 grammes. The following 
fractions of the shekel are mentioned :—The half-shekel (Heb. 
béega’, Gen. xxiv. 22, &c.), the quarter-shekel (1 Sam. ix. 8), 
and the gér@ (i.e., “ grain,” = 5 shekel). A distinction also 
is drawn between the heavy and the light shekel, &c., in this 
common weight; the light shekel comes into consideration 
especially with reference to money (see below). 

But as it happened with the measures of capacity so here 
also a change to the decimal system is found, in that the 
‘mina is reckoned as 50 instead of 60 shekels. This does 
not mean that the shekel was made heavier but that the 
mina and the talent received a lighter denomination. Traces 
of this reckoning are first found in the Old Testament at 
Ezek. xlv. 12 (where the direction, “ And ye shall reckon the 
mina at 50 shekels” [see critical note on Hzek. xlv. 12, in 
Kautzsch’s Die Heilige Schrift] obviously introduces some- 
thing fresh); again, in the Priests’ Code, Exod, xxxviu. 20 ff. 
(1 talent — 3000 shekels; hence the mina = 50 shekels). At 
2 Chron. ix. 16 the mina seems to be reckoned as 100 shekels, 
for the weight of Solomon’s golden targets is stated at 
300 shekels, instead of 3 minae (1 Kings x. 17). Probably, 
however, we have here, as is so frequently the case with the 
Chronicler, an intentional enhancing of the traditional 
statement. 

The division of the shekel into 20 gerahs, like the new 
computation of the mina, seems to have first become 
customary in Hzekiel’s time, for he lays special stress on 
it at xlv. 12 (see above). With this it corresponds that 


the proportion is invariably repeated in the Priests’ Code 
; 14, 
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(Exod. xxx. 18, Lev. xxvii. 25, Num. iii, 47, xviii. 16) when 
the “holy weight” is prescribed. The “holy weight” (lit. 
“shekel of the sanctuary”), according to the view of the 
rabbis, is contrasted with the common weight, supposed to be 
half as heavy; in reality, with the somewhat lighter silver 
shekel which was current as a coin (see below). 


2. Money. 


Apart from the introduction of Persian coins after the 
Exile (see below), the precious metals were employed as the 
medium of exchange by weighing out the amount (Gen. xxii, 
15 £.: cf. also Isa. lv. 2) in the balance (Jer. xxxii. 9). It is 
no doubt probable that even in early times pieces of deter- 
minate weight, provided perhaps with some stamp, were in 
circulation. The silver quarter-shekel, 1 Sam. ix. 8, points in 
this direction, perhaps also “ the pieces of silver,” Gen. xli. 
25, 35, as well as the gés7td, Gen. xxxili. 19, Josh. xxiv. 82, 
Job xli. 11, which can only be explained, especially in the 
passage in Job, as pieces of metal of definite weight. But 
seeing that the weighing of pieces of metal to a definite 
weight, according to all the indications, was a private affair, 
and therefore furnished no guarantee of correctness, the 
re-weighing of these pieces, at least in the case of large sums, 
was inevitable. The predominance of silver as the medium of 
exchange is evidenced by the fact that késeph, “silver,” in the 
wider sense of the word, may mean “‘ money” or “ payment ” 
(Exod. xxi. i1) in general. ; 

Naturally the money was weighed out in ancient times in 
accordance with the prevalent scale of weights (see above) : 
here, too, the shekel, as sixtieth (or 50th) part of the mina 
and three thousand six hundredth (or 3000th) part of the 
talent, was the unit. But as the circulation of metal pieces 
of definite weight became more common it must have been 
felt more and more keenly that it was very awkward to 
reckon the gold shekel in terms of the silver shekel, or vice 
versa, Whilst the relative values of gold and silver remained 
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fixed in the proportion of 1 to 184. According to the great 
common weight (see above, p. 209) a shekel weighed 16°37 
grammes, according to the small weight about 8°18 grammes. 
A silver piece, therefore, of about 109 gr. corresponded 
with a gold shekel of the latter weight; a silver piece of 
218 gr. to a gold shekel of the heavy weight. The difficulty 
of reckoning was relieved by the production of a unit of 
silver, a piece which either weighed ,/,th (in Babylonia, &c.) 
or +sth (almost everywhere in Phoenicia, as well as among 
the Israelites) of the silver piece corresponding to the gold 
shekel: hence if we take the small common weight as the 
basis 16 would amount to 10°91 or 7:27 gr., and with the 
larger common weight as the basis 21°82 or 14°54or. These 
silver pieces also commonly bore the name shekel, although 
in reality they were 1°83 or 0°91 gr. less than the shekel of 
weight or gold shekel. 

The first evidence that the Israelites actually made the 
silver shekel equal to 7th (not 75th) of the weight of the 
gold shekel multiplied by 138} is furnished by the division 
into half and quarter shekels which is also found in other 
places* where the shekel was fixed at 75th of the above 
weight. It is shown further by the actual weight of the 
(stamped) shekels of the Maccabzean period which have been 
preserved in fairly considerable numbers. ‘his varies 
between 14°50 and 14°65 gr.: 14°55 gr. has therefore been 
taken as the average. 

Both in gold and silver the mina was reckoned as contain- 
ing 50 shekels, not 60 as in the older weight, and the talent 
60 such minae (and therefore 3000 shekels). If we put the 


= 005 Exod. xxx. 13 fixes the so-called poll-tax at half a shekel and Neh. x. 33 
at a third of a shekel, Nehemiah perhaps adheres to the Persian system, which 
was constructed on the tenth of a shekel standard and accordingly (cf. Benzinger, 
loc. cit., p. 193) divided the shekel into thirds, not into halves and quarters. 
On the other hand, the Maccabean system, which, according to the above, was 
constructed on the fifteenth of a shekel standard, again demanded the half 
shekel as poll-tax (cf. Matt. xvii. 24 ff., where the didrachma or double drachma 
corresponds to the value of half a shekel). 


14 * 
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value of the gold shekel at about £2, and that of the silver 
shekel at about 2s 8d,* then— 


1 Gold shekel = 16°37 gr. = £2 

1 Gold mina = 8186 gr. = £100 
1 Gold talent ° — 49-11 kilos. = £6000 
1 Silver shekel = 14:55 gr. = 2s 8d 


1 Silver mina = 7275 gr. = £6. 18s 4d 
1 Silver talent — 43°65 kilos. = £400 

The following stamped coins are mentioned in the Old 
Testament :— 

1. The Daric (Heb. Adarkén), introduced by Darius I. 
(521:485), a gold coin of 8°40 gr. (i.¢., about gyth of the light 
Babylonian mina), and therefore worth about £1s2e* pee 
Bzra viii. 27 (about 458). At 1 Chron. xxix. 7, the computa- 
tion by darics is pre-supposed even for David’s time, a proof 
that the coin must have been in circulation for a very long 
time. 

2. The Drachme (Heb. darkémén), Ezra ii. 69 (Neb. vu. 
70ff.). From a Phoenician inscription found in the Pireous 
in 1888, in which darkemon and adarkon stand beside each 
other, it is clear that they are not names of the same coin, as 
used to be thought. Of. Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des 
Judenthums (Halle, 1896) p. 196 ff. He estimates the gold 
drachme, in case the Persian system is followed, at 4°38 gr., = 
about 12s. 

According to 1 Macc. xv. 6, the Jews first obtained the 
right to coin money in 139-138 3.c., under the high-priest and 
prince, Simon. 


8. ComputaTION oF TIME. 


1. The Year. The ancient Hebrew year was a solar t year 


* (Cf. Helps to the Study of the Bible, p. 150. Tr.] 

+ At Gen. vii. 11, viii. 14 (in the Priests’ Document) the length of the Deluge 
Year is reckoned from the 17th day of the 2nd month of the 600th year of Noah 
to the 27th day of the 2nd month of the 601st year. This presupposes that in 
the primeval period they reckoned by lunar years of 354 days, and therefore 
had to add eleven days to complete the solar year (the traditional length of the 
Deluge.) 
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of twelve months. This follows partly from the names of 
certain months, in so far as they are suitable to definite 
seasons, and partly from the assignment to definite months of 
the feasts which depend upon the harvest. In pre-exilic times 
the year began in autumn (Hxod. xxiii. 16, xxxiy. 22); in all 
probability there is a reminiscence of this in the appoint- 
ment of the new moon (ie., the first day) of the seventh 
month as the “ Day of Trumpet Blowing” (Lev. xxii. 24, 
Num. xxix. 1). During the Exile, in accordance with the 
Babylonian system, the beginning of the year was transferred 
to the spring; the manner in which Exod. xii. 2 emphasizes 
the Passover month as the first month of the year shows 
plainly how much this was felt to be an innovation. 

2. The Months. In spite of and contemporaneously with 
the computation by solar years (see above) the computation by 
lunar months (from new moon to new moon) of twenty-nine © 
to thirty days each, adopted from the Canaanites, asserted 
itself amongst the Israelites.* It is an evidence of this that 
the expression for “new moon” (chodesh) was partly used for 
the first day of the month and partly for the “ month” in 
general, and evefitually quite displaced the antique Semitic 
designation of the month (yérach)). Of the old Hebrew (or 
Canaanite) names of the months, too, it happens that only four 
have been preserved, namely, 

?Abib (Exod. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18, Deut. Syl. 2), cat! 
full, Chddesh ha-Abib, i.e., the month of ears, the seventh 
(according to later reckoning, the first) month. 

Ziv (1 Kings vi. 1-37), the month of the brilliance [of 
flowers], the eighth (later, second) month. 

Bthanim (1 Kings viii. 2), ¢.e., probably, the month of 
the constantly flowing [brooks], the first (later, seventh) 
month. ‘ 

Bil (1 Kings vi. 38), the second (later, eighth) month. 


* Although we have no evidence for it in the Old Testament the twelve lunar 
months (= 354 days can only have been made up into a solar year of 365 days 
by the deliberate insertion of an intercalary month (in the later Jewish calendar, 
the second or latter Adar as a thirteenth month.) 
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In the time immediately preceding the Exile the number of 
the month took the place of its name; this is universal in 
Ezekiel, in the later portions of the Book of Jeremiah, in the 
Books of Kings (where the names of the months, 1 vi. 1, 38, 
viii. 2, already seemed to require explaining), as well as in 
Haggai and Zechariah. But, together with the numbers, 
Zechariah already uses twice the new, Babylonian-Syrian 
names (i. 7, vii. 1); five others are incidentally mentioned in 
the Books of Hsther, Ezra and Nehemiah. The complete list 
of names is :— 


Approximately, middle of 


1, Nisin (Neh. ii. 1, Esth. iii. 7). March to April. 

2. "lyyar April to May. 

3. Sivan (Hsth. viii. 9) May to June. 

4, Tammiz June to July. 

5. ’Ab July to August. 

G. 7H1al (Neh. vi. 15) August to September. 
7. Tishri September to October. 
8. Marchesvan . October to November. 
9. Kislév (Zech. vii. 1, Neh. i. 1) | November to December. 
10. Tébéth (Esth. ii. 16) December to January. 
Ii. Shébat (Zech. i. 7) January to February. 
12. ’Adar (Ezra vi. 15, Esth. iii. 7, ; 

and often) February to March. 


3. Weeks and Days. With the exception of Gen. xxiv. 55 
(supposing that the ten days there is to be regarded as a 
reference to the division of the month into so-called decades) £ 
the week of seven days (shdbia‘, i.e., a’ seven [of days] is 
always taken for granted. The days were reckoned from 
sunset to sunset (but cf. Gen. i. 5-8, &c., where. the days are 
reckoned from morning to morning). In all probability the 
time from morning to evening was divided into twelve hours, 
which were longer or shorter according to the season. It is 
in favour of this opinion that, although there is no expression 
for “hour” in the Heb. Old Testament, we are told that Ahaz 
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set up a sun-dial in Jerusalem, probably after an Assyrian 
pattern. 

The night was divided into a first (Lam. 1.19: “ Beginning 
of the ee watches”), middle (Judges vii. 19), and last 
(Exod. xiv. 24) watch of the night ; according to 1 Sam. xi. it, 
the last was also called the morning watch. 


LVe 


LIST OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPER NAMES, 
ACCOMPANIED WITH AN EXACT TRANS- 
LITERATION OF THEIR HEBREW FORMS. 


Tue Hebrew consonants are transliterated as follows :— Aleph 
by ’, Beth, &c., b, g, d, h, v, 2 (a quite soft s, not at all 
resembling the German 3), ch (something like ch in the 
German “ Rachen” [or Scotch loch], ¢ (the hardest ¢), y, k 
(when aspirated, kh, something like the German ch in Rechen, 
Blech, &c.), l,m, , s, ‘ (a peculiar guttural), p (aspirated, ph), 
$ (an emphatically pronounced s), g (a strong k, formed: at the 
back of the palate), r, § (to be spoken as the common s) sh, t. 
No notice is taken in the transliteration of the h which is added 
at the end (especially of feminine words in @), as a mere vowel 
letter, 1.e., as pointing to a preceding vowel. 

The long vowels are represented by 4, 6, i, 6, i; the 
short by a, e (unaccented Seghol; accented Seghol by 8), 
v, 0, wu. The so-called Sheva quiescens is not noticed; 
Sheva mobile is represented by 6, the so-called Chateph- 
sounds by d, d, 6; Pathach furtivum (always after a long 
vowel) also by a. 

Hebrew words as a rule have the accent on the final 
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syllable; an accented penultimate syllable is indicated in the 
following list by an accent; and in such cases the accented e, 2, 
0, u (é, 4, 6, %) is always a long vowel, but accented a (4) is 


such only in ydhu, . . 


Aaron, ’Ahdrén 

Abarim, “Abdrim 

Abdon, “Abdén 

Abel (place name), 
’Abél 

Abel (man’s mame), 
Hebel (breath) 

Abiah, ‘Abiyya (also 
> Abiyydhii, ’Abiy- 
yam 

Abiathar, Eb yathar 

Abigail, ‘Adiga yl 

Abihu, *Abthw’ 


. yavesh, . . 


Agag, ’Agag 

Agur, ’Agir 

Ahab, ’Ach’ab 

Ahasuerns, Achashvé- 
rosh (Xerxes) © 

Ahaz, ’Achaz 

Ahaziah, ’ Achazy 4, 
’Achazydhi 

Ahiah, ’ Achiyya, 
"Ac ohiyn yahi 

Ahikam, "Achigam, 

Ahimaaz, ’Achima‘as 

Ahimelech, ? Achimé- 


Abimael, ’Abima’ él lekh 
Abimelech, ’Abzmée-| Ahithophel, ’Achitho- 
lekh . phel 
Abishai, ’Abzshay Ai ‘Ay, also “Ayya 
Abner, ’Abnér, also Aan, “Ayin 
*Abinér Ajalon, ’Ayyalon 
Abraham, ’Abrahim|Akrabbim,  ‘“Aqrab- 
( Abram) bim 
Absalom, ’Abshalom | Almodad, ’*Almédad 
Accad, ’Akkad Almon, “Almon 


Accho, “Akko 
Achish, ’Akkish 


Achmetha, ’Achmétha 


(Ecbatana) 
Achor, “Akhér 
Achshaph, "Akhshaph 
Achzib, ’Akhzib 
Adam ’Addm (man) 


Amalek, ‘Amaléq 
Amasa, ‘Amasa 
Amaziah, ’Amasyd 
Ammon, ‘Ammon 
Amnon, ’Amnon 
Amorite, ’Amorz 
Amos (the Prophet), 
“Amos 





Adama, ’Adama Amoz (father of 
Admah, ’Adma Isaiah), ’Amés 
‘Adonijah, ’Adoniyydha|Amraphel, ’Amr aphel 
Adoraim, ’Adorayim Ana, ‘And 
Adrammelech, Anab, ‘Anab 
’Adrammelekh Anak, ‘Anagq 
Adullam, ‘Adullim |Anakim, ‘Anagim 
Adummim, ’Aduwm-)Anamim, ‘Anamim 


mine 


Anathoth, ‘Anathoth 


. maveth, 





1+ Pa Us 


Anim, ‘Antm 
Aphek, ’ Aphégq 
Ar, “Ar 

Arab, ‘Arabi 
Arabian! ‘Arab 
Arad, ‘Arad 
Aratn, "Ar. am 
Ararat, ’ Ararat 
Arba, Ar ba’ 
Argob, ’Argob 
‘Ariel, -Arveél 
‘Arkkite) “Arkt 
Arnon, ’Arnén 


Aroer, ‘Ardér, also 
“Ar‘or 

Arpad, "Arpad 

Arphaxad, ’Arpakh- 
shad 

Artaxerxes, ’Artach- 
shashta | 

Arubboth, ’Arwbboth 

Arvadite, ’Arvadt 

Asa, Asa 


Asahel, ‘Asah’al 
Asaph, "Asaph 
Ashchenaz, ’Ashkénaz 
Ashdod, Ashdod 
Asher, ’Ashér 
Ashera, ’Ashéra 
Ashima, ’Ashima 
Ashtaroth, “Ashtaroth 
Askelon, ’Ashqélon 
Asshur, Assyrian, 
’Ashshir 
Astarte, “Ashtoreth 
Ataroth, ‘Ataroath 
Athalighs ‘Athalya 
Ava, Shug 
Azazel, “Aza@zél 
Azekah, ‘Azéga 
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Baal, Ba‘al (Lord) 

Baalath, Ba‘dlath 

Baal Gad, Baal Gad 

Baal Hamon, Bé‘al 
Himén 

Baal Hermon, Bé‘al 
Chermon 

Baal Meon, 
Meé‘on 

Baal Perazim, Bé&al 
Périsim 

Baal Shalisha, Béal 
Shalisha 

Baal Zephon, Béal 
Sephon 

Baasha, Ba‘sha 

Babel, Babylon,’ Babél 

Bahurim, Bachirim 

Bala, Bala 

Balaam, Bil‘dm 

Balak, Balag 

Bamoth, Bamoth 

Barzillai, Barzillay 

Baruch, Barak 

(blessed) 

Bashan, Bashan 

Bathsheba, 
shebar 

Bedan, Bédan 

Beer, Bé’ér 

Beeroth, Bé’éroth 

Beersheba, Be ér 
Shéba® 

Beesh-terah, Bé’ oe 
téra 

Bel, Bel 

Bela, Béla 

Belshazzar, Bélsha’s- | 
sar, also Béltsha’s- | 
sar 

Benaiah, Béndyd, Bé- 
nayahi 

Benhadad, Ben-hadad | 

Benjamin, Binyamin 

Bered, Béred 

Berothai, Béréthay 


Baéal 


Bath- 





Besor, Bésor 


Betach, Betach 
Beten, Béeten 


Beth-Anoth, Béth- 
*“Anoth 

Beth, Arabah, Béth- 
Paar ianebe 

Beth Arbeel, Béth- 
-Arbél 


Beth-Azmaveth, Béth- 
“Azmdveth 
Beth Aven, 

Aven 
Beth Barah, Beéth- 
Bara 
Beth-Birei, Béth-Birit 
Beth-Cherem, Béth- 
Kerem 
Beth Dagon, Beth Da- 
gon = 
Bethel, Béth-’ Hl 
Beth Emeq, 
‘Eimeq 
Beth Evel, Béth-’ Esel 


Béth- 


Béth- 


Beth Gader, Béth- 
Gadér 

Beth Gamul, Béth- 
Gamil 

Beth Hanan, Béth- 
Chandan 

Beth Haram, Beéth- 
Haram 

Beth Hoglah, Béth- 
Chogla 

Beth Horon, Béth- 
Charon 

Beth Jeshimoth, Beth- 


[ha-]-Jéshimath 
Beth-le-Aphrah{ r.v.], 
Béth-lé-Aphra 
Beth-lebaoth, Béth-lé- 
B@ ith 


Bethlehem, Béthle- 
chem 

Beth-nimrah,  Béth- 
Nimra 

Beth-pazzez,  Béth- 
Passés 
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Beth-palet, Béth-Pélet 

Beth Peor, Beth-Péor 

Beth Rehob, Béth- 
Réchob 

Beth Shean, 
Shé an 

Beth-Shemesh, Béth- 
Shéemesh 

Beth-Shitta, Béth-ha- 
Shitta 

Beth-Tappuah, Beélh- 
Tappiidch 

Bethuel, Bétha él 

Beth-Zur, Béth-sir 

Betonim, Bétontm 

Bezek, Bezeq 

Bezer, Béser 

Bilhah, Bilha 

Boaz, Boaz (in him 
[is] strength) 

Bochim, Bokhim 

Bor Hasira, Bor Has- 
sira 

Bozkath, Bosqath 

Bozrah, Bosra 

Buz, Buz 


Béth- 


Cabul, Kabul 

Cain, Qdyin 

Cainan, Qéndn 

Calah, Kélach 

Caleb, Kaléb 

Calneh, Kalné, Kalné, 
also [alno 

Canaan, Kénd‘an 

Caphtor, Kaphtor 

Carchemish, Karké- 
mish 

Casiphia, Kasiphyd 

Casluhim, Kaslichim 

Chaldean, Kasdim 

Chebar, Kébar 

Chedorlaomer, Kédor- 
la‘omer 

Chemosh, Kémdsh 

Chephira, Kephira 


WITH AN EXACT TRANSLITERATION OF THEIR HEBREW I'ORMS. 


Cherethites and Pele- 
thites [ha], Kérethi 
[veha| Pelethi 

Cherith, Kerith 

Cherub, Kérab, pl. 
Kéribim 

Chinnereth (Chinne- 
roth), Kinnéreth, 
Kinnéroth 

Chittim, Kittim (pl. 
of Kitt?) 

Chisloth Tabor, Kis- 
‘lath Tabor 

Chushan Rishathaim, 
Kishan  Rish‘ata- 
yim 

Cush, Kish 

Cuth, Cutha, Kiuth, 
Kitha 

Cyrus, Koresh 


Daberath, Dabérath 
Dagon, Dagon 


Damascus, Damime- 
"Seq 

Dan, Dan 

Daniel, Daniyyeél, 
Dani él 


Daric, Adarkin (but 
Darkémin= Drach- 
me) 
Darius, Daréyavesh 
David, David 
Deborah, Débara (bee) 
Dedan, Déedan 
Delilah, Delia 
Diblathaim, 
thayim 
Dibon, Dibin 
Diklah, Digla 
Dinah, Dina 
Dinhabah, Dinhaba 
Dizahab, Di Zahab 
Doeg, Do’ég 
Dophkah, Dophqa 
Dor, Dor 


Dibli- 





Dothan, 
Dothan 

Dumah, Duma 

Dura, Dira 


Dothayin, 


Ebal, “Hbal 

Eben-ezer, ’Hben ha 
‘Bizer 

Eber, “Eber 

Hden, ‘Hden, “Eden 

Edom, ’Adom 

Edomite, ’Addm2 

drei, ’Hdré% 

Eelath, “Hglath 

Eglon, “Eglon 

Ehud, ’Hhid 

Hkron, “Hqron 

Elah, ’Hla 

Elam, “Hlam ry 

Elath, Eloth, ’Wlat, 
> Hath 

Elealeh, ’H/‘alé 

Eleazar, ’ HU azar 

Elhanan, ’Hlchanan 

Eli, “Hlz_ 

Elias, ’Hliyyd, ’Eliy- 
ytha | 

Eliezer, ’Alv‘ézer 

Elim, “Hlim 

Hlishah (people), 
Alisha 

Elisha (prophet), 
Alisha 

Elkosh, ’Hlqésh 

Hllasar, ’Hilasar 

Elon, ’Llon 

Eltekeh, ’Hlteqgé 

Emim, ’Himim 

Bnam, ‘“Hnam 

Endor, “Hn Dor 

Engannim, “Hn Gan- 
nim ! 

Engedi, “Hn Gedi 

Enoch, Chanokh 

Ephraim, ’Lphrayim 

Ephrath, ’Hphrath 
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Ephron, ‘Hphron 
Erech, ’Hrekh 
Hsarhaddon, 
chaddon 
Esau, ‘Hsav 
Eshcol, ’Hshkot 
Hshean, “Hsh'an 
Eshtaol, ’Hshta’ol 
Ksthemo[a],’Hsthemé, 
Esthémoa 
Esther, ’Hstér 
Ktham, ’Hthan 
Ethan, ’Hthan 
Ethbaal, ’"Hthbd‘al 
Ether, “Hther 
Euphrates, Péraé 
Eve, Chavva e 
Evil Merodach, ’Avil 
Meéridakh 
Ezekiel, Yéchezqé'l 
Ezion Geber, “Hsyon 
Géber. 
Ezra, “Hzra 


’Hsar- 


Gaash, Gash 

Gad, Gad 

Galilee, Galil, Galila 

Gallim, Gallim 

Gamaliel, Gamlz’ él 

Gareb, Garéb 

Gath, Gath 

Gaza, “Azza 

Geba, Géba’ 

Gebal, Gébal 

Gebim, Gebim 

Gedaliah, Gédalya 

Geder, Géder 

Gedetah, Giédéra 

Gedor, Gédor 

Gehazi, Géchazi 

Gerar, Gérar 

Gerizim, Gerizzim 

Gershom, Gershon, 
Gérshom, Gérshon 

Geshur, Géshir 

Gezer, Gézer 
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Gether, Géther 
Gibbethon, Gibbethon | 
Gibeah, Gib'a 
Gibeon, Gib‘on 
Gideon, Gid‘on 
Gihon, Gichén 
Gilboa, Gilbo'a 
Gilead, Gilad 
Gilgal, [ha] Gilgal 
Giloh, Gilé 
Girgashite, Girqdash2 
Gittaim, Gittdyzm 
Gob, Gob 

Golan, Golan 
Goliath, Golyath 
Gomer, Gomer 
Gomorrah, ‘Amora 
Gozan, Gozin 
Goshen, Géshen 


Habakkuk, Chabaqquk 
Habor, Chabor 
Hachmoni, 
mone 
Hadad, Hadad 
Hadadezer, 
« Szer 
Hadashah 
Chadasha 
Hadassah, Hadassa 
Hadid, Chadid 
Hadoram, Hddéram 
Hadrach, Chadrakh 
Hagar, Hagar 
Hagarenes (ple); 
Hagrim 
Haggai, Chaggay 
Halah, Chdlach 
Halhul, Chalchul 
Ham, Cham 
Haman, Hamdan 
Hamath, Chamath 
Hammon, Chammén 
Hanani, Chandni 


Chakh- 


Hadad- 


(town), 





Hanes, Chanés 
Hannah, Channa 


Hapara, Happara 
Hapharaim, Chaph- 
arayim 


Hara, Hara 
Haran, Charan 
Harod, Charod 
Havilah, Chavila 
Havran, Chavrain 
Hazael, Chaza@ él 
Hazar Addar, Chdsar 
"Addar 
Hazarmayveth, Chdsar 
Maveth 
Hazazon Tamar, Chd- 
sdson Tamar 
Hazeroth, Chiasérath 
Hazor, Chasér 
Hebrew, ‘bri, 
“‘[brim 
Hebron, Chebron 
Helbon, Chelbin 
Helkath, Chelgqath, 
Chelqath 
Heman, Hémdan 
Hena, Héna 
Hepher, Chépher 
Hermon, Chermon 
Heshbon, Cheshbin 
Hezekiah, Chizqiyya 


pl. 


Hilkiah,  Chilqiyyd, 
Chilqiyyahii 

Hinnom, Hinnom 
(usually Ge Hinnom, 
or Ge Ben H.,Valley 
of the Son of Hin- 
nom) 

Hiram, Chiran 

Hittite, Chittt, pl. 
Chittim 

Hivite, Chivvi, pl. 
Chivvim 


Hobab, Chobab 
Holon, Chélon 
Hophra, Chophra’ 
Hor, Hor 

Horeb, Choréb 
Hormah, Chormaé 
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Horonaim, Chérd- 
nayrm 

Hosea, “Hoshé'a 

Hul, Chul 


Ibleam, Yiblée‘am 
Iddo, ‘Iddé, Ye'ds 
Ijon, ’Lyyon 
Indian, Héddi 
Isaac, Yischaq 
Isaiah, Yeshayahi 
Ishbosheth, Ish 
Bosheth 
Ishmael, Yishmaeé l 
Israel, Yisrael 
Issachar, Yissakhar 
Ithamar, "Ithamar 


Jabal, Yabal 

Jabbok, Yabboq 

Jabesh, Yabésh 

Jabin, Yabin 

Jabneh, Yabneée 

Jachin, Yakhin (He 
[God] establishes) 

Jacob, Yaaqob 

Jael, Yael 

Jahaz, Yahas, Yahsa 

Jair, Y@ir 

Jakan, Yadqan 

Janoah, Yanddch 

Japhet, Yepheth 

Japhia, Yaphia 

Jarmuth, Yarmuth 

Jashobeam, Ydashob- 
‘am 

Jattir, Yattzr 

| Javan, Yavan 

Jazer, Ya‘zer 

Jebus, Yébis 

Jebusite, Yébist 


| 
| 





Jechoniah, Yékonyd, 
Yékhonyahi 

Jeduthun, Yédathin 

| Jehoahaz, Yého’achaz 


WITH AN EXACT TRANSLITERATION OF THEIR HEBREW FORMS. 


Jehoash, Yéhd’ ash 
Jehoiachin, Yoyakin, 
Yéhoyakhin 
Jehoiada, Yoydda, 
Yehoyada 
Jehoiakim, Yoydaqim, 
Yéehoyagim 
Jehoram, Yéhoram 
Jehoshaphat, Ydsha- 
phat, Yeéhoshaphat 
Jehu, Yehi’ 
Jekabzeel, Yéqabse’ él 
Jephthah, Yiphtach 
Jeremiah, Yirméyaha 
Jericho, Yériché, also 
Yérécho 


Jeroboam, Ydarob'am 
(Yorob‘am ?) 

Jerusalem, Yérisha- 
layim 


Jesse, Yishay 
Jethro, Yithro 


Jew,  Yéhidi, pl. 
Yéhidim 

Jezebel, ’Izcbel 

Jezreel, Yizré él, 


VYizreel 

Joab, Yoab 

Job, ’Lyyab 

Jobab, Yobab 

Joel, Yael 

Johanan, Ydochdnan, 
Yéhochanan 

Jokmeam, Yoymé am 

Joktan, Yoqtan 

Joktheil, Yogté’él 

Jonadab, Ydnddab, 
Yéhonddab 

Jonah, Yona 

Jonathan, Ydndathan, 
Yehonathan 

Joppa, Yapho 

J spc Yoram (for 
Ycthoram) 

Jordan, Yarden 

Joseph, Yoséph 

Joshua, Yehoshid 








Josiah, Yoshiyyahi 
Jotbatha, Yotbatha 
Jotham, Yéotham 
Jubal, Yubal 
Judah, Yéhada 
Judith, Yéhudith 
Juttah, Yutta 


Kadesh, Qédesh 
Kadesh_ Barnea, 
Qadésh Barnéa 
Kadmonites, Qadmont 
Kanah, Qana 
Kedarenes, Qéddar ~ 
Kedemoth, Qédémoth 
Keilah, Q&aa 
Kenath, Qénath 
Kenezite, Qénizzi, pl. 


Qenizzim 
Kenite, Qéni, pl. 
Qéninr 


Kerioth, Qériyyoth 
Keturah, Qétura 
Kidron, Qidron 
Kir (Heres, Hareseth) 
Qir (Chéerés, Chare- 
Seth) 
Kirjathaim, 
thayim 
Kirjath Jearim, Qir- 
yath Ye artim 
Kirjath Sepher, Qir- 
jath Sépher 
Kishon, Qishon 
Kohath, Qéhat 
Korah, Qérach 


Qirya- 


Laban, Laban 
Lachish, Lakhish 
Laish, Layish 
Lamech, Léemekh 
Leah, Léa 
Lebanon, Lébdnon 
Lehi, Lécht 
Lemuel, Lému’él 
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Levi, Lévi 

Levite, Levi, 
Léviyyim 

Libnah, Libna 

Lod, Lod 

Lodebar, Ld Débar 

Lot, Lot 

Lud, Lud 

Luhith, Lachith 

Luz, Luz 


pl. 


Maachah, Ma'dkha 
Machir, Makhir 
Madon, Madin 
Magog, Magog 
Mahanaim, Machdnd- 


yim. 
Makkedah, Maqqéda 
Malachi, Mal’ akhi 
Mamre, Mamré 
Manasseh, Ménashshé 
Manna, Man 
Marah, Mara 
Mareshah, Marésha 
Mash, Mash 
Masrekah, Masréqa 
Massah, Massa 
Medebah, Médéba 
Media, Medes, Maday 
Megiddo, Megiddo 
Melchizedek, Mal- 
kisedeq 
Memphis, Moph 
Menahem, Ménachém 
Mephaath, Mepha‘ath 
Mephibosheth, Méphi- 
bosheth 
Merab, Mérab 
Merari, Mérari 
Merodach  Baladan, 
Mérddakh Bal ddan 
Merom, Mérom 
Meroz, Méroz 
Mesha (place), Mésha’ 
Mesha (king) Mésha’ 
Meshech, Méshekh 
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Micah, Mikha 
Michael, Mikha@ él 
Michal, Mikhal 
Michmash, Mikhmdas, 
Mikhmash 
Migdol, Migdél 
Migron, Migron 
Milcom, Milkom 
Minnith, Minnith 
Miriam, Miryam 
Mishael, Mish’ al 
Mizpah, Mispaj 
Mizpeh, Mispe 
Moab, Moa ab 
Moabite, Mo’ abi 
Moladah, Mélada 
Mordecai, Mordékhay 
Moreh, Moré 
Moresheth Gath, 
Morésheth Gath 
Moriah, Moriyya 
Moser, Moseroth, 
Mosér, Moséroth 
Moses, Moshe 





Naaman, Na‘dman 
Naara,Naaran,Na‘dra, 
Nadran 
Nabal, Nabal 
Nadab, Nadab 
Nahalal, Nahalal 
Nahash, Ndchash 
Nahor, Ndchor 
Nahum, Ndchim 
Naomi, No@mi 
Naphtali, Naphtali 
Naphtuhim, Naphta- 
chim (pl.) 
Nazarite, Nazir 
Nathan, Nathan 
Nebaioth, Nébayoth 
Nebat, Nébat 
Nebo, Nébé 
Nebuchadnezzar, Né- 
bikadne’ssar ; in 
Daniel also Nébi- 


‘kadnessar (in Hze- 
kiel and _ several 
passages of Jere- 
miah the correct 
form Nebukadre’ssar 
is found) 

Nebuzar-adan, Néba- 
zar ddan 

Necho, Nékhé 

Nehemiah, Néchemya 

Nephtoah, Nephtodch 

Neriah, Nériyyda 

Nathaniel, Néthan’ él 

Nethaniah, Néthanya 

Netophah, Nétopha 

Nimrod, Nimréd 

Nineveh, Ninévé 

Nisroch, Nisrokh 

No Amon, N6*’Amén 

Noah, Noédch 

Nob, Nob 

Nod, Nod 

Noph, Noph(— Moph, 
see Memphis) 





| Obadiah, ‘Obadya 
Obal, “Oba 
Oboth, ’Obath 
Og, “Og 

Omri, ‘Omri 

On, ’On_ 

Onan, ’Ondn 
Ono, ’Ond 

Ophel, ‘Ophel 
Ophir, ’Ophir 
Ophrah, ‘Ophra 
Oreb, “Oréb (raven) 
Othniel, ‘Othn7’él 


Pagu, Pva 

Paran, Pa@’rdn 
Parvaim, Parviyim 
Pashur, Pashshir 
Passover, Pésach 
Pathros, Pathris 
Pekah, Pekach 
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Pekahiah, Pékachya 

Peleg, Péleg 

Peniel, Penuel, Péni’- 
él, Péna él 

Peor, Pé6ér 

Perazim, Pérdsim 

Perizzitte, Périzzt 

Pethor, Péthor 

Pharaoh, Par‘ 

Philistines, Pélishttm 
(pl.) 

Pi-hahiroth, P7-hachi- 
roth 

Pisgah, Pisga 

Pison, Pishon 

Pithom, Prthom 

Potiphar, Pétiphar 

Pul, Pal 

Punon, Piunon 

Put, Pat 


Raamah, Rama 
Rabbath Ammon, 
Rabbath “Ammon 
Rab-Shakeh, Rabshaqe 
Rachel, Rachél (ewe) 
Rahab, Rdchab (as 

poetical name for 
Egypt, Rahab) 
Ramah, Rama 
Ramoth, Raméth 
Rameses, Ramésés, 
Raamsés 
Rebecca, Ribga 
Rechabites, Rekhaibim 
(pl.) 4 
Reeuel, Ré-u-él 
Rehob, Réchob 
Rehoboam, Réchab'dm 
Rehoboth (Ir), Réchd- 
both “Ir 
Rephaim, Répha@ im 
Rephidim, Réphidim 
Resen, Résen 
Reuben, Re’ abén 
Rezon, Rézén 


WITH AN EXACT TRANSLITERATION OF THEIR HEBREW FORMS. 


Rezeph, Réseph 
Rezin, Résin 
Riblah, Ribla 
Rimmon, Rimmdn 
Riphath, Riphath 
Rogel, Rogél 
Rogelim, Ragélim 
Rosh, Rd’sh 
Ruth, Raith 


Sabbath, Shabbath 
Sabta, Sabta 
Sabtechah, Sabtékha 
Salchah, Salékha 
Salem, Shalén 
Samaria, Shiméron 
Samson, Shimshon 
Samuel, Shemia él 
Sanballat, Sanballat 
Sarah, Sara | 
Sargon, Sarégon 
Satan, Satan 
Saul, Sha al 
Seir, Seir 
Sela (town) Séla* 
Selah (musical sign) 
Séla 
Sennacherib, Sanché- 
rtb 
Sephar, Séphar 
Sepharad, Sépharad 
Sepharvaim, Séphar- 
vayim 
Seraiah, Séraya 
Seraphim, Séraphim 
Serug, Saag 
Seth, Sheth 
Shaalbim, Sha‘albim, 
Sha dlabbim 
Shaleph, Shéleph 
Shalim, Sha‘alim 
Shallum, Shallim 
Shalman, Shaléman 
Shalmaneser, Shalma- 
mw eser 
Shamgar, Shamgar 





Shaphan, Shaphan 
Sharon, Sharon 


Sheba (Benjamite), 
Shéba’ 
Sheba . (in Arabia), 


Shéba@’; (in Ethio- 
ja), Séba’ 
Shebna, Shebna, Sheb- 
na 
Shechem, Shékhém 
Shekel (coin), Shéqgel 
Shem, Shém 
Shemaiah, Shéma‘ya 
Sheshbazzar, Shésh- 
bassar 
Shiloh, Shizlé 
Shimei, Shim‘t 
Shinar, Shin‘ar 
Shisak, Shishaq 
Shittim, Shittim 
Shuah, Shidch 
Shunem, Shiném 
Shur, Shar 
Sibmah, Sibma 
Siddim, Siddim 
Sidon, Stdon 
Sihon, Sichon 
Sihor, Shthor 
Siloah, Shilédch 
Simeon, Shim‘dn 
Sinai, Sinay 
Sirion, Shiryon 
Sisera, Siséra’ 
So, Sa’ 
Sochoh, Sokhi 
Sodom, Sédom 
Solomon, Sheldémé 
Sorek, Soréq 
Succoth, Sukkoth 
Susa(n), Shishan 


Taanach, Ta‘dénakh 

Tabor, Tabor 

Tabrimmon, Tabrim- 
mon 

Tadmor, T’admor 
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Tahpanhes, Tachpan- 
chés 
Tamar, Tamar (palm) 
Tammuz, Tammiz 
Tappuach, Tappidch 
Tarshish, Tarshish 
Tekoah, Léqsa'_ 
Tel Abib, Tel Abib 
Telassar, Tela’ §sar 
Tema, Témi@ 
Teman, Témdan 
Terah, Térach 
Teraphim, Téraphim 
Thebez, Tébés 
Tibni, Tibnz 
Tiglath-Pileser, Tig- 
lath piléser (also 
peleser) 
Timnah, Timna 
Timnath Serah, Tim- 
nath Sérach 
Tiphsach, Tiphsach 
Tiras, Tiras 
Tirhakah, Tirhaqa 
Tirzah, Tirsa 
Tob, Tob 
Tobiah, Tobiyya 
Togarmah, Togarma 
Tola, Tola 
Tou, Toa 
Tubal-Cain, 
Qayin 
Tyre, Sor 


Tubal 


Ulai, ’Ulay 

Upnaz, ’Uphaa 

Ur, Ur. 

Uriah, ’Uriyya 

Urim and Tummim, 

Urine vétummim 

Uz, ‘Us 

Uazal, ’Uzal 

Uzziah, 
“‘Uzaiyyahir 





e ’ - 
Uzaiyya, 





| Vashti, Vashti 
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Zadok, Sadoq 
Zalmon, Salmon 
Zamzummimn, 
zummim 
Zanoah, Zanodch 
Zarephath, Saréphath 
Zaretan, Sartan 
Zebah  (Midianite), 
Zebach 
Zeboim, Sebeim and 
Séboyim 
Zebul, Zébal 
Zebulon, Zebilin 


Zam- 





Zechariah, Zekharyd, 
Zekharyahi 

Zedad, Sédad 

Zedekiah, Sidqiyyahi 

Zela, Séla’ 

Zemaraim,Sémirdyim 

Zephaniah, Séphanya- 
hit 

Zerah, Zerach 

Zered, Zéred 

Zereda, Séréda 

Zerubbabel, 
babel 

Ziba, Siba 


Zérub- 


LIST OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPER NAMES. 


Ziklag, Siqlag 
Zilpah, Zilpa 
Zimri, Zimrt 
Zinnah, Sinnd 
Zion, Siyyon 

Ziph, Ziph 
Zipporah, Sippora 
Zoan, Sdan 

Zoar, Soar 

Zobah, Soba, Soba” 
Zorah, Sora 
Zuph, Siph 
Zuzim, Zazim (pl.) 





Vn 


SURVEY OF THE COMPOSITION FROM 
DIFFERENT DOCUMENTS OF SEVERAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Pretiminary Notr.—The Hebrew Bible (differing from the 
arrangement of the Hebrew, Latin, German [and Hnglish] 
Bibles) is divided into the following three parts :— 


1. Law (Tora). This comprises the so-called ‘ Five Books 
of Moses.” 

2. Prophets (Néb2’?m), including 
a. The Former Prophets (i.e., those which stand first in the 

Canon): Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings. 

b. The Latter Prophets (i.c., those which follow in the 
Canon): Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Book of the 
Twelve [Minor prophets]. 

3. Writings (Kéthubim, by the Greeks called Hagiographa, 
i.c., “Holy Writings”), in the following order, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Necle- 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


The letter a with the number of the verse signifies the first 
half of the verse, b the second half. An asterisk signifies that 
a redactor’s hand has meddled with the phraseology of the 
document in question. On the ground of more or less certain 
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tokens the text of the several books is assigned to the 
different documents as follows * :— 


The First Book of Moses (Genesis). 


J} (Jahwist!, p. 87£.): IV. 16-24 (onv. 23 f. cf. p. 8). VI. 1-4. 
IX. 20-27 (omitting the gloss, “Ham, the father of,” in 
vy. 22). XI. 1-9, and from Chap. XII. onwards very 
much which now cannot be distinguished from J. 
“The Blessing of Jacob” (XLIX. 1-27, ct. p. 15f.) was 
also undoubtedly adopted by J'. 


J? (pp.81f., 88 ff.) : IT. 4°-9, 15—IV. 16%. V.29. VI. 5-6, 7*,8. 
VIls1-2, 8*, 4-5, 7-10, 12, 16%, 17%; 22, 28%. VIII. 2, 
3°, 6-12, 13>, 20-22. X. 8, 10-15, 18>, 19, PAR SETA 0.8 i 
98*-30 (?). XII. 1-4*,6-20. XIII. 1-5, 6°-11', 12°-18. XV. 
1», 98 3b, 4, 6, 9-128, 17-18. XVI. 1, 2, 4-7, 11-14. 
XVIII, XIX. 1-28, 80-88 (?). XXI. 12, 2°, 7, 88. XXIT. 
90*-24. XXIV. XXV. 1-5, 11%, 18, 21-26%, 27-84. 
XXVI. 1%, 2° (to ‘ spake”), 3* (to “land”), 6-14, 16-17, 
19-38, XXVII. 1+, 2-4*, 5-10,. 14-15, 17, 18*, 20, 24-27, 
99re, 30%, 81-32, 85-39", 40-41, 43, 40. AN VITO, 
13-16, 19% XXIX. 2-14, 26%, 31-35. XXX. 9°, 4».5, 7, 
9-16, 20%, 21, 22°, 24>, 25, 27, 29—XXXI. 1°, 3, 21) 20; 


* A really vivid picture of the manner in which the documents are interwoven 
cannot be given by merely stating the numbers of the verses. And it is just as 
impossible to state with each single verse or section whether it is assigned to the 
document in question by all investigators or by the majority or only by a few. In 
the Pentateuch and in the Book of Joshua it is only with regard to'P that some- 
thing approaching to unanimity has been reached. To see at a glance the 
manner in which the sources are mingled the best books to use are Haupt’s 
Bible, mentioned above, on p. 35 (the so-called Rainbow Bible), the work also 
mentioned there, ‘‘ Genesis mit iiusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften of 
(German translation in eight different types), and, finally, ‘‘ Die Heilige Schrift 
des Alten Test.”, by Kautzsch and others, where the various documents are 
indicated on the margin by letters (J, E, P, &c.). 
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27, 88-40, 46, 48°, 49°-52. XXXII. 4-143, 28, 25-82. 
SOX sh G2TOe PEE17.7 VRXXTV. 11°) 2°88 25, 7, 
11-12, 19, 25*, 26*, 80-31. XXXVII. 8, 4, 21*, 25-27, 
2e'Ne2 oe Oo eX XXVIII) XXXIX, 1%; 2 Ste 5, 
6be, 76.28, XL. 1», 3°, 5%,.15>, XLI. 31, 41. XLII. 2°, 
4>, 5(?), 6, 7, 27-28%, 838—XLIII. 18, 15-28%, 24— 
XLV. 1, 22, 4, 5e>, 10°) 18, 14, 28 (?).. XLVI. 1*, 28— 
XLVII. 5 (v. 48, “they spake to Pharaoh,” is repeated 
from 3 by mistake), 6° (before 5, 6°), 13-27, 29-31. 
XLVIII. 2°, 8, 9», 10%, 18-14, 17-19. XLIX. 83?. 
L, 1-11, 14. 


E (cf. pp. 32 £., 43 ff.) : XV. 1%, 29,8", 5. XX.1-17. XXI.6, 8- 
32%, XXII. 1-18, 19. XXVII. 1%, 4», 11-18, 16, 18-19, 21- 
23, 28, 29%, 30», 33-34, 39>, 42, 44. XXVIII. 11-12, 17-18, 
90-XXIX. 1, 15-23, 25, 26°, 27-28", 830. XXX. 1-3, 
6, 8,17, 18*, 19, 20%, 22>, 23-24, 26, 28. XXXI. 2, 4-18:, 
19-20, 21%, 22-24, 26, 28-37, 41-45, 53K XXII. 8, 14-22, 
94. XXXIII. 5», 11s, 19>-20. XXXV. 1-4, 6-8. 
XXXVII. 2h, 52, 6-84, 9-11, 19-20, 22, 28%, 29-81, 84, 36. 
XXXIX. 20, 3>, 4>4, 5o, 6, 7, XL. 1s, 2, 88, 4, 58, 6-15:, 
16—XLI. 30, 32, 33, 37-40, 42-45, 46-502, 51—XLIL 
1, 20-48, 6°, 8-26, 28-87. XLII. 14, 28>. XLV. 1%, 2%, 
3-40, 5da, 6-9, 100-12, 15-18, 21°27, XLVI. 1e-8", 4, 5°. 
XLVII. 12. XLVIIT. 1-2*, 8-92, 10-12, 15-16, 20-22. 
L. 15-22%, 23-26. 


JE (i.e., Sections concerning which it cannot now be deter- 
mined whether they belonged to J or E, or how they have 
been constructed out of the two; cf. p. 38): XXXV. 
16-22", XXXVI. 31-39. XXXVIT. 2», 12-18, 28-25», 
XLI. 34-36. 


P (Priests’ Code; cf. p. 106 #f.): I. 1—II. 4%. V. 1-28, 30-82. 
VI, 9-22. VII. 6, 11, 13-169; 179*, 18-21, 24, VIII. 1, 
9, 3-5, 188,14-19, 1X. 1-17, 28—X. 7, 20, 22-28, 31-82. 

15 * 
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XI. 10-27, 98*; 31-82, XII) 4, 8. KITI. 6%, 11%, 12. 
XV d2,8, ASV IL 7 PX 20x Re 
XXIIL. XXV. 7-112, 12-17, 19-20, 26%. XXVI. 34-35. 
XXVIIE. 1-9. XXIX) 24, 28, 29. XXX. 12, 4% 22" 
XXXI. 18ba, XXXII. 18, [XXXIV. ls, 2%, 84 4, 6, 
8-10, 18-18, 20-24, 25%.]* XXXV. 68, 9-128, 18, 15, 
290.99, XXXVI. 6-8, 40-48. XXXVII. 3,2. XLI. 
46%, XLVI. 6-7. XLVIL. 5», 6%, 7-11, 27, 28. XLVIIT. 
8.6. XDLIX. 1s, 28, 38°. L. 12:18. 


R Signifies additions, due to the redactor who blended J and 
E into one work (JE; cf. p. 61 f.), or to the one who 
united JH and Deuteronomy JED’; cf. p. 94 f.), or finally 
to the one who joined JED and P (cf. p. 119 f.): it also 
signifies verses or sections originally belonging to J, H or 
P, but subsequently transplanted by a redactor from 
another context into their present position: II. 10-14. IV. 
25-268 VIL7*) VILIS*; 23". CLG 8-19 Xo) 16 eee. 
XIV. (cf. the Note on p. 119). XV. 7-8, 12°-16, 19-21. 
XVI 21007 KX 18) TAXIS S234 Xe 
XXV.6. XXVI. 1, 2°, 3°-5,15, 18. XXVII.46. XXVIII. 
19% XXX,” 1, 47,248", 49". XXXIT. 38h) XIV 
06%) 27-29/) XXX Ve 59 125/18) 014 XV ee 
80. XXXVIT. SYe8 5 XIX EXT 0 xi, 
28e0 XLV 119-219) “XV IIs 85.5%) 8-275 os UY Lie 
RUEX 28 Lea": 


The Second Book of Moses (Exodus). 


J, to whom are almost unanimously ascribed: VIII. 4-10, 
11*, 16-20, 24°-28. IX. 1-7. XI.4-8, XII. 21-27%, 29, 


* The ascription of these verses to P is disputed; others think that they belong 
to a still later time ! 
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30, 34, 38? 39. The groundwork of XIII. 3-16, but 
revised by JH" or JED" (cf. above, on Genesis, under I), 
21, 22. XIV. 5, 6, 11-14, 19°, 21*. XVI. 4, 5, 19-21*, 
25.30? (others say P or else, in part [v. 28-30] JHD"). 
ov LT 1, 


E:T, 15-20%. III. 10-15. VII. 20°, 21%, VIII. 21-24*, XI. 


JH: 


ome eile tz lee bVi 7, 16? 19%) XV IAI" (the 
so-called Song at the Sea; questionable whether it was 
received by FE or not earlier than by a later redactor 
(ye ty, 20,21. “XVIE 8-16. XVIIE: 19"2", 3-27. 
XX. 18-21 (originally the continuation of XIX. 15-19). 
XXXI. 18>. XXXII. 1-6. 


T. 6, 7%, 8-12, 14*, 20-22. II. 1-23 (v. 1-10 and 15 
almost entirely H; v. 11-14 and 16-23* almost entirely J). 
IIf. 1-9, 16-22. IV. V. 1—VI.1. VII. 14-18, 23-29. 
IX, 13-35. X. 1-29 (of which J claims most of 1-11, as 
well as 16-19, 28-29). XII. 31-33 (mainly perhaps £), 
35-37 (the same), 42? XIV. 9*, 10*, 20, 24-28, 80, 31. 
XV. 22-27 (in 25>, 26, a clear trace of JED). XVII. 
1*, 2-7. XIX. 2-25 (mostly from E). XX. 1-17* (the 
Decalogue; cf. above, p. 7f.; if already admitted by H 
into his document, it is however not without traces of 
JED" and possibly [v.11] JEDP"). XX. 92—X XIII. 19%, 
the so-called “Book of the Covenant” [so called from 
XXIV. 7; cf. above, p. 29 f.] ; the prevalent theory is that 
E had already admitted it into his document. XX. 22 and 
[on account of the address in the plural] XXII. 20°, 2], 
93, 24>, 30 and XXIII. 9», 13 are probably to be considered 
redactional additions. XXIII. 20-23 (mainly H, but with 
traces of revision by JE and probably also JHD"). 
XXIV. 1-14, 15*, 18*. XXXII. 7-14 (according to the 
prevalent view, composed by JE, according to others, 
touched also by JHD"), 15-20 (mainly #), 21-25) 5X XXII. 
(7-11 certainly belong to E). XXXIV. 1-28 (mainly J, 
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but with expansions ; inv. 10-18 and 24 a clear trace of 


JED). 


P: 1. 1-5, 7*, 18, 14.* IT. 23> (then sighed, &.”)-25. VI. 
2-18, 14-80 (late addition). WII. 1-18, 19, 20* (to 
“ commanded ”), 21», 22. VIII. 1-3, 12-15. IX. 8-12. 
XI. 9—XII. 20, 28, 40, 41, 48-51. XIII. 1-2,20. XIV. 
1-4, 8, 9*, 10*, 15, 16? 17,18, 21*, 22-28, 29. XV. 19 
(redactional gloss on the Song at the Sea), XVI. 1-3, 
6-8 (revised), 9-18, 19-21*, 22-24, 31-36 (v. 36 a later 
gloss). XVII. 1* (to “Rephidim”). XIX. 1,2% XXIV. 
15*, 16, 17, 18%. XXV.—XXXI. 18 (in XXIX. 9 
“‘ Aaron and his sons” is a later gloss). XXXIV. 29-35 
Gif not a later addition). XXXV.—XL. (more recent 
parallels to XX V.— XXX). 


The Third Book of Moses (Leviticus). 


The contents of Leviticus in great part come from P (though 
not without supplements and glosses, as, e.g., VI. 13 
[Heb., 20, Eng., “in the day when he is anointed”’], 
X. 16-20, XIV. 31 [such as he is able to get” ], XXVIL., 
and traces of revision). Thus, as Benzinger’s convincing 
analysis has shown, Chap. XVI. is composed of two laws: 
v. 1-4, 6, 1le*, 12, 13, 34° [29-34*], containing the older; 
and v. 5, 7-10, 14-28, the younger. H, the so-called Law 
of Holiness (see above, p. 100f.), forms another leading 
constituent, but in it, too, it is impossible to mistake traces 
of later revision and subsequent blending with passages 
from P. Approximately, Chaps. XVII.-XXVI. are attri- 
buted to H. The most recent analysis by Driver and 
White,.in P. Haupt’s English edition of the Bible, attri- 
butes the following to H:—X. 10, 11; XI. 2-28, 41-47 ; 
XVII.-XXII. (except the introductory formulas, such as 
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XeV Leelee ak VEL Igel a 2° > RIS e dees, and a few 
other additions); XXIII. 10-12, 15-20, 22, 39”, 40-48 ; 
XXIV. 15>, 16%, 17-21, 22°; XXV. 2-10, 13-15, 17-22, 
94, 25, 35-400, 48, 47, 58, 55; XXVI. 


There are no traces in Leviticus of J and H or JE and 
JED. 


The Fourth Book of Moses (Numbers). 


J Amongst other passages: X. 29-32, XXI. 1-3. 
E Amongst other passages: XXI. 4*, haQ se M6, 1 7. 


JE: X. 33-36, XI. (mainly from J). XII. (probably E for the 
most part). XIII. 17-20, 22-24, 26*, 27-31, 32*, 33, 
Pelvis y4i58;, Oy 11-25 (if from H; others hold that 
the passages come from JE: or JED"), 30-83, 39-49. 
XVI. 1°, 2*, 12-15, 25, 26, 27 -32°, 33, S40 ek ea) hs 38, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10", 11, 18-21. XXII. 11°-31, 32-35 ? (later 
addition to JH? perhaps rather to JED"). PON 
XXV. 5 (in Chap. XXII. 22-34 contains J’s account ; 
Chap. XXIII. comes chiefly from H., Chap. XXIV. from J. 
Only Chap. XXIV. 20-24 is regarded by almost everyone 
as a later addition). XXXII. 1°, 2°, 3,9 (6-15, 20-27, in a 
later revised form, as also v. 31-33 probably is), 34-42 
(probably in great part from E; in v. 38 the words 
“their names being changed” [in speech] is evidently 
a marginal gloss, required to avoid the word Baal). 


P: L.-X. 28 (not without subsequent additions). XIII. 1-17, 
21, 25, 26*, 32. XIV. 1*, 2, 5-7, 10, 26-29, 34-38. XV. 
(the close, v. 87-41, perhaps from H, see above, on Levi- 
ticus). In Chaps. XVI. and XVIII. two P-accounts are 
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interwoven with JH’s (see above). To the one belongs, 
in the main: XVI. 2*, 3-74, 19-24, 274, 82; XVII. 6-28; 
to the other: XVI. 1, 7», 8-11, 16-18, 35—XVII. 5. 
Further: XVIII. 1—XIX. 22, XX. 1* (to “month”), 2, 3”, 
6, 7%, 108,12, 22-29; XKI, 10, 11*; XXITo1 5 xX Vo 
XXXI; XXXII. 1%, 2°? 4,18, 19, 28-80; XXXIII- 
(compilation by one of the latest redactors, for the most 
part founded on P); XXXIV.—XXXVI. 


The Fifth Book of Moses (Deuteronomy). 


On the controversy respecting the extent of the so-called 
“Original Deuteronomy,” cf. above, p. 63f. The following 
passages are there regarded as constituents of the book 
in its older form (D): IV. 44-49; V. 1—X. 5, 10—XI. 28; 
XII.-XXVI. 15; XXVIII. 1-68; XXXTI. 9-18. 


These are regarded as later additions (Dt): I. 1—IV. 
40; XI. 29-32; XXVII. 1-4, 8-26 ; XXVIII. 69—XXXI. 
8, 24-30 [XXXITI. 1-43; on which cf. above, p. 93] ; 
XXXII. 44-47; XXXIV. 1°, 5, 6, 11-12. Some of the 
still later passages are XIV. 1-21; XXIV. 8,9; XXVI. 
16-19? XXXIV. 2, 3. 

These must have come from JH: XXVII. 5-7 (to 
speak precisely, probably from H); XXXI. 14-23 (not 
without traces of revision) [XX XITI., see above, p. 40f.]; 
XXXIV A 20. 


From P: IV. 41-43; X. 6-9; XXXIT, 48-52; XXXTV. 
1s, 7-9. 


The Book of Joshua. 


J (Jahwist: see above, on Genesis), amongst other passages: 
XV. 14-19, 63; XVII. 11-18; XIX. 47. 
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E (Elohist) : 1.1,2*, 10, 11*. XXIV. (with numerous traces 
of a later, probably Deuteronomistic hand; thus inv. 1”, 
2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 18, 26%, 81; in v. 29” a trace of P must 
be found). 


JE (See above, on Genesis, and cf. the remark below on Dé): 
II. 1-99, 12-28. ‘III. 1-8, 4°-6, 8—IV. 12, 15-18, 20. 
V. 2%, 8, 8, 9, 18 to VII. 26 (Chap. VII. substantially 
J, but, like Chap. VI., not without traces of Diy: VIIL. 
3-26, 28, 29. IX. 3-15, 16, 22, O3%, 24-26. eX. 18%) 
3-24 (in 12 and 18 a citation from the “ Book of the 
Upright Ones”; cf. above, p- ye way. vy WS 1-9 
(with traces of Dt in v. 2, 8, 6, 8), 11. XIX. 9, 49, 50. 


Dt (Deuteronomistic redactor, of whose hand there are mani- 
fold traces also in the passages assigned to JH): 1. 8-9, 
Peete TL OL thee le Ls 14 9124. Vs: 
Vill. 1, 2, 27, 30—IX. 2, 27° (a dislocated clause). 
oie 2, 25, cous. Xt, 10-20, 21-23? (or added 
later ?). XII.—XIII. 14. XIV. 6-15 (perhaps founded 
on H). XXI, 43-45 (in the Heb. text, v. 41-43, because 
36, 37 are missing). XXII. Poe sl 


P (Priests’ Code): IV. 18, 105 Ve 1012, eX glo ane 
XIII. 15-33 (with traces of a later hand). XIV. 1-5. 
XV. 1-12, 20-44, 48-62. XVI. 4-8. XVII. 1°, 3, 4, 9, 
10°, XVIII. 1, 112, 12-28. XIX. 1-8, 10-46, 48, 51 (the 
entire chapter was revised by R, who worked with 
JE before him). XX. 1-3, 7-9. XXI. 1-112, 13-40. 
XXII. 9-34 (the text of P doubtless rests on an older 
foundation, but was revised by a more recent hand). 


MMTV co 


R (Latest redactor and isolated later additions) : III. 4’. 
Vv. 4-7. IX. 23%, 27, XV. 18, Abed ORV ELIS and 
9; (founded on JE), 5? 6. XX. 4-6. pO: tae aL 
XX. 7, 8: 
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In XV. 26-28 the names “ Shema, Moladah, Beth-pelet, 
Hazar-shual, Beer-sheba, and the places belonging to 
them” were interpolated from Neh. xi. 26 ff., and there- 
fore are not reckoned in v. 82. In XVII. 9 the second 
clause comes from another context. 


The Book of Judges. 


J (Jahwist; see above, on Genesis): I. 1-8, 5-7, 9-17, 19— 
IT. 12, 5, 23? (this account of J’s, which contains for the 
most part parallels to the Book of Joshua, is now trans- 
ferred by the introductory words into the time after the 
death of Joshua. In II. 1», 5°, the Jahwist’s original 
narrative has been displaced by another). 


H? (An older stratum of the ancient Hero-Stories *), constitut- 
ing the nucleus of the Book of Judges; see above, 
p. 23): VIII. 4-10%, (to “ Karkor”), 11-21, 24-274, 
29-32. IX. ? (in any case from a very ancient source). 


HT (Hero-Stories, from the early part of the Kingly period ; 
see above, p. 21 ff.) : III. 15-26 (questionable whether 
from the same hand), 27 and 28? IV. 4-22. V. 1-31 
(Song of Deborah ; see above, p.4f.). VI, 2”, 3%, 4-6 
11-32, 33*, 36-40? (perhaps stood originally after v. 17). 
VII. 1%, 2-11, 13-22, 23-25? (if 28, 24, 25» were not from 
fi). VIII. 1-8, 22-28? X. 8. XI. 1-11 (with traces 
of revision by Ri), 830—XII. 6. XIII. 2, 8, 5°-74, 7°-138, 
14°—XTY, 44, 5-18, 19°—XV.19. XVI. 1-31, 


* Part of the critics (see above, the footnote to p. 27) consider the various 
strata of H to be continuations of the Jahwistic (J) and Elohistic (Z) sources 
employed in the Pentateuch. 
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ri (fragments of a list of Judges, from the later Kingly period ; 
see above, p. 45): X.1-5. XII. 8-15. XV. 20. 


Ri (Compiler of the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges, which 
was constructed on the foundation of H and i; see 
above, pp. 21 ff., 94f.): II. 6-12,'14-16, 18-22." ITI. 
ani. 12-15" 27 and 287 29, 80; IV. 1-3, 23, 24. 
V.31>, VI. 1, 2%, 6%, 88», 834? 85. VII.12. VII. 10°, 
OVP OS eas-doo Beker, ¢2 6-18, XI. 7o5, KITT. 
XLV. 45 VEE ole. 


N and N! (Pre-Deuteronomic compilers of a few narratives 
which now form the Appendix to the Book of Judges; see 
above, p. 24). The following must belong to N:—XVII. 
fener O11, 18, XVIIL. I; 2%, 3-6, 7*, 6-10%) T1-19, 
14%, 15*, 16, 17*, 18*, 19, 20*, 21-29, 31. XIX. 1*, 2-80. 
Chaps. XX.and XXI. also originally came from this source, 
but have been thoroughly revised by a hand related to the 
Priests’ Code (P). The traces of a duplicate narrative are 
clearly discernible in the accretions, XX. 11, 14 (pro- 
bably a continuation properly of 8*), 36° (36°-46 form an 
evident parallel to v. 29-35), 48. XXI.9. In the older 
source the assemblies of the people take place at Mizpah, 
in the younger at Bethel. Budde (Die Biicher Richter 
u. Samuel, p. 151) attributes to the Mizpah-Source XX. 


* Others hold that Chap. II. 16 ff. contains numerous. elements from E 
(see the note on p. 234); Moore (Commentary on Judges, New York, 1895, 
p. 63f.) assigns to that source v. 6, 8-10, 18, 144, 16, 17, 20, 21; III, 14, 3, 4; 
but v. 234, III. 2, perhaps, also 5 and 6 to J, and almost all the rest to the 
Deuteronomistic redactor. In the Gideon Histories he attributes to J, VI. 2-6, 
in part; 11-24, 34. VII. 1, 9-11, 13-15, 16-20, in part; 21, 22>*, VIII. 4-21, 
24-278, in substance; 30, 31. IX.: to H VI. 2-6, in part; 7-10, 25, 82, 33, 
36-40, 35°. VII. 2-8, 16-20 in part; 224, 22b*, 23%, 24, 25. VIII. 1-3, 29. 
In Chaps. XVII. and XVIII., the account which we have followed—Kittel’s 
analysis—in designating N is thought by Moore to belong in all probability to 
J, the original form of the narrative in Chap. XIX. ff., perhaps also being his 
work. 
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1°*, 1», 3-10, 3%, 14,19, 29, 36-38, 40-42%, and part of 
43-48 ; to the Bethel-Source, 1°*, 2, 11-18, 15, 17, 20-28, 
30-33%, 34°, 35-36", and a part of 43-48. 


N! XVII. 2-4, 6,12. XVIII. 12, 2*, 7*, 10%, 14%, 15*, 18%, 
20*, 30. 


R (The post-exilic editor or editors of our present Book of 
Judges; see above p. 120): I. 12, 4, 8, 18. II. 1°-5, 
foyd7. TT dealt pele Vi AT AOn Xx Oy Xt oes 
Ano, 1), LOR at. XVI ee XV OT 17 ee ee 
XX. 27, 28% XX. 14%, 25, 


The following are some of the latest glosses :—VI. 26, 
28 (“the second”); XII. 4» (“Ye are fugitives of 
Ephraim,” &c.: in v. 1 the Ephraimite attack is explained 
quite differently); XVIII. 17 (the words “‘ came in thither, 
and took the graven image, and the ephod, and the 
teraphim, and the molten image,” as well as ‘‘ with the 
six hundred men girt with weapons of war’’). 


? Passages of doubtful origin: XI. 12-28. XIV. 19, 


The First Book of Samuel. 


S (Saul-Source, a Judahite or Benjamite history of Saul, 
dating from the tenth or ninth century ; cf. above p. 27f.) : 
TX. 1-8, 10—X. 7, 9-16. XII. 1-8, 9-11, 15. XIII. 
2-79, 15-18, 28. XIV. 1-46. 


Da (David-Source; in all probability a Judahite history of 
David, contemporary with S, perhaps from the same 


hand ; cf. above, p. 27£.): XVI. 14-23. XVIII. 6%,.7, 
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8-11 (vy. 6* and 8°, 10, 11 are not in the Greek Bible, 
and perhaps come from another source), 20, 21*, 22-26:, 
Sie ee ee MI e8 9 ee XI eX Xen lb 97-13, 
19—XXIV. 18, 15-23. XXV. 1-44. XXVIT. XXVIII. 
1-2, 4-16, 19-25 (moreover the entire section, XXVIII. 
3-25, should come, in order of time, after Chap. XXX.). 
XXIX,-XXXT- 


SS (A considerably later history of Samuel and Saul, 
probably Ephraimite, a combination of diverse traditions, 
perhaps dating from the second half of the eighth century ; 
ef. above, p.45f.): I. 1-5, 6-28. IT. 11-22, 23-26. III. 
1-21%, VIII. X.17-24. XV.? XVII. 1-11, 12-18, in part 
(the text there is in utter confusion), 14*°—X VIII. 5. In 
part of this last section it is indeed questionable whether 
we have SS, especially in the verses and portions of verses 
not found in the Greek Bible, viz., X VII. 12>-14, 16-31, 38°, 
41, 48*, 50, 55—X VIII. 5 (at XVII. 55 ff. it is evidently 
intended to narrate the first meeting of Saul and David, 
whilst according to XVII. 32 ff. there had already been a 
conversation before the fight. 54 and 57 also could not 
have stood side by side in one source). XVIII. 12-19 and 
28-30 (in these two sections also the Greek text has not 
Lot 7-109 09% 30). XIke 1, 2, 4-17." XX. 2-10: 
DOT DX I 


E (A narrative compiled in the kingdom of Ephraim in the 
ninth or eighth century; cf. above, p. 40)*: IV. 1- 
18*, 19-21. V. VI. 1-14, 16, 18°—VII. 1. 


* Asin the Book of Judges, so here, several critics (Schrader, Cornill, &., 
and last of all Budde in ‘‘ The Books of Samuel in Hebrew,” the eighth part of 
Paul Haupt’s English Edition of the Bible, Lpzg., 1894), have apportioned the 
contents of the four ancient documents which we have distinguished above 
amongst the various strata of the Jahwistic (J) and Elohistic (Z) sources which 
we have mentioned in connection with the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua. 
Thus Budde holds that the sources designated S and Da by us are in the main 
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Ri (The Deuteronomistic editor of that form of the Book of 
Judges [see above, on the Book of Judges] the conclusion 
of which we probably now have in 1 Sam. xii.). 


Dt (Deuteronomistic revision of the histories of Samuel, Saul, 
and David; see above, p. 94f.): II. 27-31%, 32%, 33-36, 
VII, 2°-16. XIV. 47-51? 


? (Passages of unknown origin): II. 1-10. XVIII. 21°. 
XX, 4-10, 12-17. XXI. 11-16. 


R (Redactional additions of various kinds, part of them 
probably early, and appended when the ancient sources 
were welded together, part of them not added till post- 
exilic times; see above, p. 120): I. 5». II. 1". IIT. 21°. 
Ved 9) 18 R22. Vist sj 7182) Ville, Die ote: 
15-27% “XT, 12-14.) LTT, 1979216510222 XV 27 
XVIe15138.5 XVIII 124,.15.4 KV ILCs, -268 ex DX. 
3, 18-24. KX. 14, 40-42. XXIII. 6, 14%, 15-18. XXV. 
1a REVAL. SEPT 18: 


We regard the following as the latest additions 
(glosses) :—II. 22°, 31°, 82%. VI. 19 (the words “ fifty 
thousand men”). XI.8>. XVI, 19* (“who is with the 

_ sheep”). XVIT. 14>. XXTIT. 14>. XXIV. 14. XXVIII. 
19°, XXX.9>. XXXI. 7 (“and they that were beyond 
Jordan ”’). y 


identical with J; our E (chaps. iv.-vi.) with H1; SS with the Pentateuchal £2, 
or (in many instances from chap. xvii. onwards) with EH’, less frequently 
(almost the whole of chap. xxii.) with J‘. In harmony with this a portion of 
the redactional additions are ascribed to the combiner of J and E (JE*), 
As to the rest, apart from the dispute whether the main documents reach 
to 1 Kings ii., considerable agreement has been reached in the analysis of the 
sources. 
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The Second Book of Samuel. 


Je (Jerusalem-Source, an old history of David, written most 
probably in Jerusalem, in any case in Judah, dating 
from the time of Solomon or Rehoboam; see above, 
p. 25 ff)*: V. 3, 6, 79, 89, 9-16. VI. IX.—XI. XII. 
1-9, 13—XX. 22 (except some glosses; cf. on £). 


Da (See on 1 Sam.): I. 1-4, 11, 12, 17-27 (on the Elegy, 
v. 18 ff., cf. above, pp.2,10£). II.1-9, 10-12, 17—III. is 
6»-29, 31-39 (on the Elegy, v. 33» f., cf. above, p. 10 f.); 
Hye is, 5-12. V.. 1, 2) 17-25. XXI. 15-22. XXIIT. 
8-39. 


SS (See above, on 1 Sam.): I. 6-10, 18-16. 


Dt (Deuteronomistic redactor): VII. 1-12, 14-29 (perhaps 
founded on an exemplar furnished by Je). 


? (Passages of unknown origin) : Ti. 218-16 —JIT. 2-5. 
VIII. 1-62, 7-10, 18-14, 16-18. XXI. 1, 23,3 (from 
“What”)-14. XXII. 20-51 (of the same tenor as 
Ps. xviii.). XXIII. 1-7. XXIV. 


R (See above, on 1 Sam.) : I. 5, IL. 109,11. IIT. 62,30. IV. 4. 
Weed, Saye, VILL 18. VIII. 6%,,11, 12, 140 15 oe XE, 
7.92? 90.12, XIV. 15-22? XX. 23-26. XXI. 2”, 3% 
(to “Gibeonites”). XXII. 1, 2°. XXL is 


These are probably to be considered as the latest 
additions (glosses): V. 6°, 8°. XIII. 82, 38% (becomes 


* Budde and others (see the preceding footnote) maintain that in this source 
also there are elements of the Jahwistic historical work. 
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superfluous if we ‘put 37° into its correct position after 
87>), XV. 24% (additions: “and all the Levites with 
him” [instead of “and Abiathar”’; cf. ver. 29], also 
“of the Covenant” [see v. 29!]; the words, “ and 
Abiathar went up” are now incomprehensible). XXI. 9* 
(the words “at the beginning of barley-harvest Ns 


The First Book of Kings. 


Da (See above, on 1 Sam.): I., II. 18-26, 28-46. 


Sa (Extracts from a biography of Solomon: the latter may 
have been part of the great Book of Kings, mentioned 
under K): III. 5-18? 16-28? IV. 1-4%, 5-12, 189%, 
14-19*, V. 2,8, 6? 7-15, 24, 25, 27,28, 29-32? VI. 2-6, 8, 
10, 15, 16*, 17, 23-27, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37,38*. VII. 1-46, 
51. VIII. 1-4%, 6*, 10-18 (on v. 12 and 13, cf. above, 
p. 2). IX$11?-18, 24? X. 1-10? 13? 16-20%, 28-29 ? 
XI. 7*, 14-28, 40. 


K (Extracts from the “ Book of the Histories of the Kings of 
Judah,” or “Book of the Histories of the Kings of 
Israel,’ which is cited by Dt for almost every king of 
Judah and Israel: on this so-called “great King’s 
Book,” cf. above, p. 70f. We here partly put down 
to K certain sections, the origin of which from the 
“oreat King’s Book” may be questioned, but which 
bear more or less of the stamp of authentic tradition) : 
XII. 2, 1 (the transposition of these verses resulted from 
the interpolation of 38°), 38-11, 12* (‘“ Jeroboam 
and” is an addition), 18, 14, 16, 18-20, 25. The basis of 
X1V. 1-18; [further] 25-28. XV. 16-22. XVI. 21- 
92, 24, 84? (on other traces of K cf. on Dt). 
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Dt (Deuteronomist: the principal compiler of our present 


Dt 


2 


“Book of Kings,” who wrote under the influence of 
Deuteronomy ; on this cf. above, p. 72f.): II. 1-9 (v. 5-9 
probably on an ancient groundwork), 27. III. 1, 2, 4, 
14, IV. 13>, 19»>—V. 1, 16-23, 26. VI. 7, 9, 11-14 Gf not 
Z), 18-22, 28-80, 82, 35, 38%. VIII. 2*, 3», 9, 14-43, 
52-64, 65*, 66. IX. 10, 11s, 19-21, 25-28. X. 11-12? 
14-15? 20-27. XI, 1-6, 7*, 8, 9, 11-18, 29-39 (perhaps 
founded on K; see above), 41-43. XII. 15, 26-31. 
XIII. 33>, 34. XIV. 1-18 (founded on K). 


From XIV. 23 onwards we ascribe to Dt all the 
formule which introduce or close the accounts of the 
individual reigns, although they contain all kinds of 
historical notices which doubtless come entirely from K : 
XIV. 19-24, 29-31 (after K: 20, 21, 30). XV. 1-5", 
Geib, 25-04 (alter K *.2,"°7,,10, 12, 13, 157 25,25, 27, 
29, 33. XVI. 5, 6, 7? 8-11, 14-20, 23, 25-33 (after K: 
8-11, 15-18, 28, 29. XXI. 20°-22, 24. XXIT, 39-54 
(after IC; 39, 42, 47-50, 52), 


(‘The author, also Deuteronomistic, of certain additions to 
the Book of Kings compiled by Dt, dating from the 
second half of the Babylonian Exile; on this cf. above, 
pee2 fe PAIL. $8) 915. 2 Ve 4eb(or 4 ?)i VI. VII. 
Ade5 1, 1X.11-9, X1.9>, 10. XVI_12, 18. 


? (Information additional to that given in the adjoining main 


account) : IX. 23. 


Pr (Histories of Prophets; extracts from a work relating to 


Elijah, dating from the ninth or eighth century; on 
it cf. above, p. 41): XVII. 1—XVIII. 30, 32>—XIX. 
gs, 11* (And Jahweh passed by,” &c.), 12-21. XXII. 
1-20, 27-29. 

16 
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FE (Ephraimite narratives; extracts from a historical work 
which appeared in the northern kingdom, dating probably 
from the ninth century ; see above, p. 43): XX. 1-12, 
15-21 (in case 15-179, 19, 21 are not to be ascribed to 
Z); 22; 28-25 2 126-27, (292, 29° and 30° 730, 31-34. 
XXII. 1-34, 85* (see on Z), 36, 37. 


_B (See above, on 1 Sam.) : IT. 10-12. 


Z (Subsequent additions. A part of them were perhaps 
adopted even by Dt or Di. But most of them were 
doubtless not inserted till after the Exile in the King’s 
Book arranged by Dé [or Dt*]; see above, p. 70f.): 
TV. 4b, 18%, V..4-57 VI.16®. VII 47-00. VOI 
1*, 9%, 2%, 5, 6¥, 7-87 65*, IX..22, XID. 3s 12% (the 
words “Jeroboam, &c.”), 17, 21-24, 32— XIII. 338. 
XV. 5° XVI. 1-4? XVIII. 31-32%. XIX. 9°-11* (to 
“stand upon the mount before Jahweh”). XX. 13, 14 
(on 15-21 see above, on HE), 22-25? 28, 29°, and 308? 
35-43. XXI. 23, 25, 26. XXII. 35* (the words “and the 
blood ran out of the wound into the bottom of the 
chariot ”’), 38. 


The following are probably to be considered quite late 
glosses (and therefore for the most part are not in the 
Greek translation): IV. 4, 13 (“the villages of Jair, the 
son of Manasseh, which are in Gilead”). VI. 5 (“round 
about the walls of the house”). VII. 24 (‘ compassing 
the sea round about ”’), 42°. VIII. 65 (“ and seven days, 
fourteen days”). XI. 24 (“when David made the 
slaughter amongst the Arameans”). XII. 27° (“and 
return to Rehoboam, king of Judah’’), 32 (“and he 
went up unto the altar”: cf.v. 33). XIII. 23 (“of the 
prophet who had brought him back”). XIV. 81 (cf. v. 
21). XV.6 (cf. XIV. 30). XVI.11 (“he left him not 
a single man child,” see XIV. 10). XVII. 6 (original 
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text: “ bread in the morning and flesh in the evening ”). 
XVIII. 19 (and the four hundred prophets of the 
Asherah” ; cf. v.22 and especially v. 40, where nothing 
is said about the prophets of the Ashera). XXII. 28” 
(from Micah I. 2, occasioned by an erroneous confound- 
ing of the two prophets), 31 (the number 32 comes from 
1 Kings xx. 24). 


The Second Book of Kings. 


K (See above, on 1 Kings): I. 1. VIII. 90-22. X. 32, 33. 
XT. 1-9, 11, 12, 18-20. XII. 5-167 18,19. XIII, 22, 
O4925. XIV. 8-14. XV. 16, 19, 20. XVI 5-18. 
XVII. 17—XIX. 9*, 36, 87. XXIIT. 29-80? 38-857 
XXIV. 1? (concerning other traces of K cf. on Dt). 


K? The probably somewhat more recent parallel, XIX. 10 
(from the second clause onwards)-20, 32-35, to the main 
account in XVIII. 18 ff. 


Dt (See above, on | Kings) : Te 18. tll, 1-8) VL Ge Eo, 
23-29 (after K: 26). IX. 7-108, 14, 15°, 28°, 29, 36* 
(“which he spoke, &.”), 37. X. 10? 17, 28-31, 34-36. 
XII. 1-4 (after K: 2), 20-22 (after K: OleO2ye) XT. 
Ar eite(after KF 7). XIV: 1-7 (after K: 2, 5-7), 
15-29 (after K: 19-22, 25). XV. 1-15 (after K: 2, 5, 
10, 14), 17, 18, 21-38 (after K: 25, 29, 30, 33, 35°). 
XVI. 1-4 (after K: 37), 19, 20. XVII. 1-6, 18, 21-28), 
Al (after K: 3-6, 24-28). KVELLO P13 (after Je 392, 4", 
78°, ? With v. 9-11 cf. XVII. 5, Gy, Neer 
(founded on an exemplar in K: v. 7 should follow v. 11). 
XX. 1,2, 16-26 (after K: 1, 18, 19, 28, 94), XXII. 1-4*; 
5», 8, ga, 10-14, 20”. XXIII. 1-4* (to “‘the keepers of 
the door”), 6-7%, 8%, 9-18, 21-26, 28, 31, 32, 36, 37 
(possibly 31, 36 are after K). 
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Dt? (See above, on 1 Kings): XIII. 4-6? 23? XVII. 7-17, 
19, 20, 29-34%. XXI. 7-15. XXII. 15-20%. XXIII. 26, 
27. XXIV. 2-12, 15—XXV. 30. 


? (See above, on 1 Kings): XI. 13-18". XVIII. 14-16 (from 
avery good source), XIX. 21-31 (from a collection of 
oracles of Isaiah?). XXIII. 8”, 15,19, 20. 


Py* (A stratum of prophetical narratives relating to Elisha, 
probably from different hands, somewhat younger than 
the Hlisha-Stories distinguished in 1 Kings under the 
symbol Pr ; see above, p. 41 f.): IL., IV.—VI. 23. VIII. 
1-15, XIII. 14-21. 


E (See above, on 1 Kings) : III. 4-27? VI. 24—VII. 17", IX. 
1-6, 10-13, 15-28", 30-36 (to “word of Jahweh”). X. 
1-6, 7-9, 11-16, 18-27. 


Z (See above, on 1 Kings): I. 2-17, VII. 17-20. X. 6»? 
XT.10. XII.17? XVII. 34-40. XXI. 3-6. XXII. 4», 
o*, 6, 7, 9°. XXIII. 4* (see above, on Dt.), 5, 7", 14, 16- 
Lo XXIV 138.014. 


We regard the following as some of the quite late 
glosses (see above, on 1 Kings) :—I. 16 (there is no 
God, &c.,” inserted from y. 6). II. 15 (“in Jericho”). 
III. 19 (“and every choice city”). WI. 22 and 28 (“and 
two changes of raiments”). VIII. 1 (last clause). IX. 
4 (“the servant of the prophet”). X.19 (“all his 
worshippers,” from v. 21). XI. 6, 7 (“about the king ”’”), 
11 (“by the king round about”), 13 (“the guard ”), 
15 (“the captains of hundreds” and “between the 
ranks”), 19 (‘and all the people of the land”). XIII. 
12-13 (at XIV. 15, 16, these verses are in their right 
place). XVIII. 17 (“the Tartan and the Rabsaris, &c.” ; 
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cf. Isa. xxxvi. 2). XIX. 10* (to “Judah.” The message 
consists of a letter !). XX. 11 (‘to the steps which it 
had gone down”; from Isa. xxxviii. 8). XXII. 4, 8 and 
XXIII. 4: the original text no doubt ran simply, “ the 
priest H.”, as at XXII. 10, 12, &c.—XXIII. 38 (“that 
he might not reign in Jerusalem”; from 2 Chron. 
XXXvi. 3). 


The Book of Ezra. 


E (Verbal extracts from the Memoirs of Ezra; cf. above, 
p. 122): VII. 27—VIiL 34. IX. 


e (Extracts from the Memoirs of Ezra ee revised form ; cf. 
above, p. 122): VII. 1-10. X. 


Q (Extracts from written sources and documents in the 
original phraseology; cf. above, p. 122): II. 1-67 (of 
almost precisely the same tenor as Neh. vil. 6 fe). 


q (Extracts of the same kind in a revised form: cf. above, 
p. 122): I. 1-4. IL. 68—III. 1,6. VI. 16. 


Qa (The Aramaic source in Ezra, Chap. IV. ff.; cf. above, 
p. 122): IV. 8-23. V. 3. VI. 14* (except the late gloss in 
VI. 122). VII. 11-26. 


qa (Statements from Qa in a revised form; cf. above, p. 122): 


TVG, 2 


Ch (Chronicler, the redactor, or, as the case may be, the 
compiler of the Historical Work we now have as Hzra, 
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Nehemiah, Chronicles; as to the rest Oh also stands in 
those sections where the Chronicler has woven the notices 
which he may have found extant into a new representa- 
tion: cf.above, p. 121 ff.): I. 5-14. III. 2-5, 7—IV. 5, 24— 
V2: VI, 1Aby 16-225 AV IL 380, 36. 


The Book of Nehemiah. 


N (Verbal extracts from the Memoirs of Nehemiah ; cf. above, 
p. 122): I. 1—VII. 5 (on 6-69 and 70-73" see below, on 
Qandq). XI.1,2, 20-24. XII. 31, 32, 37-40. XIII. 
4-31. 


n (Extracts from Nehemiah’s Memoirs in a revised form ; see 
above, p. 122: XI. 3-19). 


e (See above, on Ezra!): VII. 73>—X. 40 (amongst other 
things due to the Chronicler is the insertion of 
Nehemiah and the Levites in VIII. 9; as well as IX. 
4, 5). 


(J (See above, on Ezra!): VII. 6-69 (admitted by Nehemiah 
into his Memoirs). XII. 1-26. 


q (See above, on Hzra!): VII. 70-73. 


Ch (See above, on Hzra!): XI. 25-86. XII. 26-30, 33-36, 
41—XTII. 38. 
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Later Additions to the Book of Jeremiah. 


Z (cf. above, p. 85): ILI. 14-16? 17, 18. X. 1-16. XV. 
13, 14 (from XVII. 3, 4). XVI. 13, 14 (from XOX MIE 
8), 18-21. XVII. 19-27. XXI. 11, 12. XVI 
XXIX. 10-15? 16-20. XXX. 10, 11, 22-24, XXXI. 
S840 XXXII, 1-5, 17-28. XXXII, 2, 8, 14-26. 
XXXIX. 1, 2, 4-182) XLVI.27, 28: (cf. XXX. 10, 11). 
MVill 47 leet loo.) LATA (ci) 2. Kings: xxiv. 


18 ff.). 


INDEX. 


Amos, 50 

Annals of the Kingdom, 71 

Annalist of the Kingdom, 71 

Aramaic Document in the Book 
of Ezra, 122; Aramaic 
Passages in the Book of 
Daniel, 139 

Arrangement of the Books in 
the Hebrew Bible, 225 


Bulaam-Speeches, 16 

Baruch, 84 

Blessing of Jacob, 15 

Blessing of Moses (Gen. xxxiii.), 
19 

Book of the Covenant, 7, 8, 29 

Book of the Upright Ones, 2, 13, 
15 

Book of the Wars of Jahweh, 2, 
15 

Bow, so-called Song of the, 10 


Calendar, 212 ff. 

Chronicler, the Work of, 121 ff. 
Chronicles, Books of, 123 ff, 
Chronological Tables, 167 











_ Document Hypotheses, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Chronology in the Book 


of 
Judges, 95; in the Books of 
Kings, 73 f. 

Collections of Songs, 2, 3 

Congregational Psalms, 147 

Cubit, 206 


Daniel, the Book of, 138 ff. 


| Daric (coin), 212 


David, 25; a Psalmist? 11; 
David-Stories (Da), 28 


Deborah, Song of (Judges v, 
2 ff.), 5 


| Decalogue, 7, 8 
| Deutero-Isaiah, 96 


Deuteronomist, 69, 94 f., 233 f, 


_ Deuteronomy, 33, 34, 62f., 94; 


chap. v., 7; xxxii., 94; xxxiii,, 
40 - 
Deutero-Zechariah, 136 ff. 
Division of the Kingdom, Con- 
sequences of, 18 
older 
and more recent (in Penta- 
teuch criticism), 32 f. 
Drachme (coin), 212 


H-Source in the Pentateuch 
and Joshua (see Elohist) 


‘INDEX. 


Ecclesiastes, 162 f. 

Klegy of David on Saul and 
Jonathan, 10; on Abner, 11 
Hlihu-Speeches in the Book of 

Job, 161 
Hlijah-Stories, 41 
Elisha-Stories, 42 
Hlohist (see H),32 f., 43 ff., 227 ff. 
Epilogue to Deuteronomy, 66 
Esther, Book of, 130 


Exodus (see Moses, the Second | 


Book) 
Ezekiel, 86 ff. 
Ezra, 106, 118 
Ezra, Book of 121, 
Ezra’s Memoirs, 122 


Fragments Hypothesis, 32 


Genesis (see Moses, the First 
Book) 

Gideon-Narratives, 21, 23 ff. 

Grafian Hypothesis, 34 


Habakkuk, 74 
Haggai, 103 


Hero-Stories in the Book of 
Judges, 21 

Hilkiah, the Priest, 64 

Historical Work, the Jah- 


wistic, 35 ff.; the Jehovistic, 

61; the Deuteronomistic, 94 ; 

the final redaction, 119 f. 
Holiness, Law of, 100f., 106 
Hosea, 52 


Isaiah, son of Amoz, 53 ff.; chap. 
iggoe;, iw, 56; %vi, 06; 
xiii. f.. 99; xv. and xvi., 50; 
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XX1V.-XXVil., 135; xxxiv.-xxxv., 
99 

J-Source in the Pentateuch 
and Joshua (see Jahwist) 

Jacob’s Blessing, 15 

Jahwist, 32, 33f., 35; various 
strata of, 226 

Jehoshaphat, Promulgator of the 
Book of the Covenant (?), 31 

Jehovist, 61 

Jeremiah, 76; the origin of 
the Book, 84f.; additions to 
the Book, 85 

Jerusalem-Source in the Second 
Book of Samuel, 25 

Job, the Book of, 154 

Joel, 183 

Jonah ben Amittai, 134 

Jonah, the Book of, 134: 

Josiah, Purification of the cul- 
tus under, 63 ff. 

Joshua, the Book of, 94, 120, 
2e2nexaelet..2 

Jotham’s Fable (Judges 
8 ff.), 5 

Judges, the Book of, 21, 45, 94, 
120 


1X., 


King’s Book, the great, 70 

Kings, the Book of, 68, 96, 120; 
1 Kings Vv. 9, f.135 =x. xe11., 
2 Kings iii., vi. 24 ff., ix, f., 42 


Lamentations, 91 

Lamentations (Qinah)- Verse, 92 

Lamech, Song of, 3 

Lawbook, Ezra’s, 106, 118 

Legends, of An- 
cient, 5 


Remnants 


Le 
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‘ 


Length (measure), 206 


Levites, according to Hzek. 
xliv., 6, distinguished from 
the Priests, 90; in the 


Priests’ Code, 117 
Leviticus (see Moses, the Third 
Book) 


Malachi, 105 f. 

Measures of Capacity, 207 

Measures of Length, 206 

Micah, 57 

Midrash on the Book of Kings, 
127 

Miriam, Song of (Exod. xv. 21), 
2 

Moab, Oracle on (Isa. xv. f.), 50 

Money, 210 

Months, Names of, 213 

Moses, 6 ff.; the First Book of 
Moses, 226; iv. 23f., 3; 
Ziv. 1 LOe ali Lid. ihe 
Second Book of Moses, 228 ; 
chap. xv., 2; xvi. 14 ff, 
Voikxe (6 PEXSIV.C2. toes. 
The Third Book of Moses, 


230. The Fourth Book of 
Moses, 231; x. 3525 3; 
xxii. f., 15. The Fifth Book 


of Moses (see Deuteronomy) 


Nahum, 59 

Nathan’s Parable, 12 
Nehemiah, 123 

Nehemiah, Book of, 121 
Nehemiah’s Memorabilia, 122 f. 


Obadiah, 132 
Original Deuteronomy, 65 ff. 








INDEX. 


P—See Priests’ Code 

Parable of Nathan (2 Sam. 
Xia is) the 

Pentateuch, 6, 119, 226 ff. 

Pentateuch Criticism, 
History of, 31 

Poetical Books, 141 

Poetry, Popular, Remains of 
Ancient, 1 

Priests’ Code, or Priests’ Docu- 
ment, 33, 106 ff. 227 ff. 

Prologue to Deuteronomy, 65; 
to the Proverbs, 153; to 
Job, 157 

Proper Names _ transliterated 
exactly from the Hebrew, 216 

Prophets, Close of the Canon 
of, 137 

Prophets, Mirror, of the, 41 

Prophetism, 46 ff. 

Proto-Zechariah, 104 

Proverbs, Book of, 151 

Proverbs, Them that speak in, 
2 

Psalms, Titles of, 141 £.; Number 
of, 141 

Psalter, 141 ff.; Origin of, 148 


on the 


Qinah- Verse 
tions) 


(see Lamenta- 


Rod, 207 
Ruth, Book of, 129 


Samuel, the Books of, 95, 120; 
1 Sam, iv. 1 ff.,40; 2 Sam. 
i, LB i., 2s" i, 33, ls xxii. 
and xxiil., 1-7; 12 


' INDEX. 


Saul-Stories (S), 27; (SS), 45 

Septuagint, 13 

Sinai, Law of, 102 

Song of Songs, 148 

Supplement-Hy pothesis (in 
Pentateuch Criticism), 32 


Tell el-Amarna, Clay Tablets 
from, 173 

Ten Commandments (see Deca- 
logue) 

Time, Computation of, 212 

Titles of the Psalms, 142 
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Trito-Isaiah, 98 
Triumphal Song of them that 


speak in Proverbs (Num. xxi. 
Bat th) soe 


Weights, 208 

Well, Song of the, 2 
Wisdom Literature, 151 
Writing, Art of, 10 


Zechariah, chaps. i.-vii., 104; 
ix.-xiv., 136 ff. 
Zephaniah, 61 
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D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
All Uniform in Style and Binding. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
per volume. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. CarL von WEIZSACKER. 
Translated by James Millar, D.D, 2 vols. 
“‘ Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The eae work marks an epoch in 


New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in having a masterpiece of this kind 
rendered accessible to him.” —AZ-xfosztory Times. 


“| . . Nostudent of theology or of the early history of Christianity can afford to leave 
Weizsiacker’s great book unread.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent thinker and investigator 
. . . . thisremarkable-volume . . . « this able and learned work. . . . .”—Christian 
World. 


“The book itself . . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation has been 
done in a most satisfactory way.” —Critical Review. 


“‘Qne thing that must strike every reader is that the volume is very readable and very in- 
teresting.’—Scotsman. 


“‘ We part from the book with warm admiration for the qualities displayed by the author, 
tempered with regret that his undue scepticism as to the Acts has imparted a defective quality to 
a work which, apart from this, would have been as nearly perfect as we could have expected. 
We must add a tribute to the general excellence of the translation, which reads like an English 
book as a rule.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. KITTEL, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. 2 vols. 
Vol. I.—Sources of Information and History of the Period up to the 
death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. Vol. I1.— 
Sources of Information and History of the Period down to the Babylonian 
Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Spiers, D.D. 


‘Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of the Old Testa- 
ment should be grateful.’—Christian World. 


‘Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of the History of the 
Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.” —Literary World. 


“Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people in this country, ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Dr. Taylor's translation is very readable.”—Manchester Guardian. 
‘There are few works on this subject so luminous and so instructive.” —Glasgow Herald. 
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THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
God. A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. 
HERMANN, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the University 
of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly Revised Edition, 


tia Special Annotations by the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. 
I vol. 


“Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important one. 
The translation is also exceedingly well done.’—Critical Review. 


‘Though the readér may not always find himself in agreement with Dr. Hermann’s views, 


he cannot fail to receive moral and spiritual benefit from the atmosphere by which the teaching is 
surrounded.”—Scotsman. 
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“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it to do so twice.” 
—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


““Tnstinct with genuine religious feeling . . . . exceedingly interesting and suggestive.” 
—Glasgow Herald. : Sh 3 oe 





The following are published uniform with the previous volumes in style 
and price, and also in half-leather, 125. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Dr. ApotpH Harnack, 


Rector and Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. 


f **No work on Church History in recent times has had the influence of Professor Harnack’s 
History of Dogma.” —The Tintes. 
‘© A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works of the time.”— 
Daily News. : 


‘The first volume of this great History of Dogma we reviewed some time ago, and it gives 
us equal pleasure to call attention tothis. . . . . We take our leave of this volume by once 
more calling the attention of our readers to the admirable series of which it forms in itself one of 
the most important issues.” —Quarterly Review. 


‘Tt is needless to expatiate on the value of Harnack’s works . . . . for thorough study 
no history of Dogma is so full and suggestive as this. Greater praise cannot be given to the 
translation than to say that it is worthy of the original, and that must in justice be said.”— 
Literature. 


‘‘The work is of inestimable value for its learning, for its intellectual acuteness and power, 
and for its fresh interpretations of the great movements of theological thought.”—Asmerican 
Journal of Theology. 


‘WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By ApotpH Harnack, 


Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 
Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. With a Special Preface to the 
English Edition by the Author. 


“ Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have 
“the results of so much learning been brought to bear on the religious problems which address 
themselves to the modern mind.”—T ke Pitot. 

“Thoroughly religious in tone, full of real and living interest in mankind, and marked by 
signs of deep conviction as to the truth of Christianity in the sense in which Dr. Harnack under- 
stands it.”—Guardian. 

“Since Strauss, now nearly seventy years ago, produced his Leben Jesz, or to confine our- 
selves to England, since the appearance of Seeley’s Ecce Homo, no book on. the central theme of 
Christianity is likely to produce a greater impression than this latest work by the illustrious 
German historian. And this for two reasons. It is in the first place a deliverance on the very 
essence of religion by one of the foremost living authorities, and, secondly, it is, in its style and 
handling, addressed directly to the Western mind. . . . - Mr. Bailey Saunders has done his 
work admirably. He has secured all Haruack’s pith and verve, and produced a volume which, 
apart from the supreme importance of its subject-matter, is a piece of significant English prose. ”"— 
Christian World. a 

“The book is a great book, and cannot fail to exercise a deep and wide influence. It exhibits 
an originality and insight, a mastery of the history of ideas, a power of lucid, and often glowing, 
expression—the whole suffused with the deepest piety—a combination of qualities as splendid as it 
is rare.’—Expository Times. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 
ment. By Prof. E. NESTLE, of Maulbronn. Translated by Rev. Wm. 
Edie, B.D., and edited by Prof. Allan Menzies, D.D. With final ~ 
corrections by the Author, With eleven reproductions of texts. 


“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating task of preparing 
a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged principles than Prof. Nestle. This book 
will stand the most rigorous scrutiny; it will surpass the highest expectation.” —E xfository 
Times. 


“ Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which New Testament 
textual criticism has to deal with.” —S/ectator. 


‘We cordially recommend the volume to all who desire to obtain within a moderate compass, 
and with a reasonable expenditure of time and trouble, a knowledge of the nature and methods of 
modern textual work; for students of the New Testament text, Nestle’s contribution may safely 
be pronounced indispensable.”—Review of the Week. 


_ “We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially to the student, 
alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. . - In smoothness 


of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have come across for a considerable time.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


The last-mentioned works form Volumes I. and II. of the fifth year’s 
subscription to the New Series of the Theological Translation Library. 


Subscriptions (three volumes) payable in advance, 215s. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical investigations on the Continent, conducted without 
reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at truth, will be placed within reach of English 
readers. ‘These volumes are now reduced to 6s. per volume. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


BLEEK’S LECTURES ON THE ‘APOCALYPSE, 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 1 vol. 


CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST THREE 


Centuries, By F. C. Baur. Translated from the Third G 
Edition. Edited by the Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. Fane 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 


Translation by Professor H. Ewald. ‘Translated from the G b 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 1 vol. res 


COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF THE 


Old Testament. By H. Ewaup. Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith. 5 vols. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By H. Ewa p. 
Translated by the Rev. E. Johnston, M.A. 2 vols. 
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HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. Considered in its 


connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. By 
TH, Keim. Translated by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
6 vols. (Vol. I. is not sold separately, and can only be had when a 
complete Set of the Work is ordered.) 


HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 


The Time of Jesus. By Dr. A. Hausratu, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. ‘Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the Second 
German Edition, by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols, 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
Life and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. By F. C. Baur. A 
Contribution to a Critical. History of Primitive Christianity. Edited by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 


PAULINISM: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HIS- 
tory of Primitive Christian Theology. By Professor O, PFLEIDERER. 
Translated by E. Peters. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 


PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
ae By Rev. Dr. REVILLE. With Introduction by Professor Max 
iiller. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
Testament ; with General and Special Introductions to the Books, by 
Lipsius, Holsten, Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzman, Hilgenfeld, and others, 
Translated by the Rev. F. H. Jones. 3 vols. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY EX- 
amined. To which is prefixed Overbeck’s Introduction from de Wette’s 
Handbook. By E. ZELLER, Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND THE 
Old Testament. By Professor E. SCHRADER. Translated by the Rev. 
Owen C, Whitehouse. 2 vols. (Vol. I. is not supplied separately. ) 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO-THE FALL OF 
the Jewish State. By A, KuENeN. Translated by A. H. May. 2nd 
edition. 3 vols. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE 
Basis of its History. By Professor O. PFLEIDERER. Translated by the 
Rev. Allan Menzies, and the Rev. Alex, Stewart, of Dundee. 4 vols. 


Uniform with the above Series : 


HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 
The Time of the Apostles. By A. HAUSRATH. Translated by Leonard 
Huxley ; with an Introduction by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 425. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Each Volume of Lectures well bound in cloth. Library binding, 
ros. 6d. Cheap cloth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


1894.—VIA, VERITAS, VITA. LECTURES O 


Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. By Rev. 
Principal DRUMMOND. 


1893_-LECTURES ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
Belief. By Rev. C. B. Upron, B.A. 


1892.—-LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, 


1891.-LECTURES ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
- Idea of God. By Count GoBLET D’ALVIELLA. Translated by Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 


1888._-LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. By Rev. Dr. 
Hatcu. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn, 7th Edition. 


1887,—-LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF 
Ancient Assyria and Babylonia. By Professor A. H. Sayce. 5th 
Edition. 


1886.—_LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, By Professor J. RHys. 


1885._LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. By Professor 
PFLEIDERER. Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, 


1884.—-LECTURES ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


of Mexico and Peru. By Professor ALBERT REVILLE. 


1883.—_LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, 3rd Edition, 


1882,—-LECTURES ON NATIONAL RELIGIONS 


and Universal Religions, By Professor KUENEN. 


1881.—LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


of Religion as illustrated by some Points in the History of Indian 
Buddhism. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 2nd Edition. 
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1880.—LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


Institutions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the 
Development of the Catholic Church, By M. ERNEST RENAN. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 


1879.—LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS OF AN- 
cient Egypt. By P. Le Pack Renour, 4th Edition, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG-VEDA. By H. W. 


WALLIs. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDI4:- 
val Thought in the Departments of Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. 


By R. L. Poote. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH. By G. J. STOKEs. 


8vo, cloth. 5s. 


AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. WITH AN AS- 


syrian Tablet in Cuneiform type. By G. Evans. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


KANTIAN ETHICS AND THE ETHICS OF EVOLU- 
tion. A Critical Study. By J. G. SCHURMAN. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. AN 
Essay, in Three Chapters. By R. W. Macan, 8vo, cloth. 55. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS OF HOL- 


land, treated with special reference to the Position and Prospects of the 
Modern School of Theology. By P. H. WICKSTEED. 8vo. I5. 





AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.) ALVIELLA (Count Goblet 4d’) 


Memorial of. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
cloth. 6s. Thought in England, America, and India. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. 

ALLIN (Rev. Thos.) UNIVER- J. Moden, 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


salism Asserted, as the Hope of the Gospel EVOLUTION OF THE 


on the Authority of Reason, the Fathers, ‘ 
and Holy Scripture. With a Preface by Idea of God, according to Anthropology 
Edna Lyall, and a Letter, from Canon and _ History. Translated by the Rev. P. 
Wilberforce. 8vo, cloth. Sewed, 1s. 6d. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) 
nett; cloth, 2s. 6d. nett. Cloth. ros. 6d. (Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.) 





ANNOTATED CATECHISM. 
A Manual of Natural Religion and 
Morality, with many practical details. 
and Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc.) (Sir John Lubbock) Pre-Historic 
Times, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 
and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages. 6th Edition, Revised, with 239 
Illustrations, a large number of which are 
specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s. 

‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct 
conspectus of the present state of knowledge 
on the subject of early man, we recommend 
the perusal of this comprehensive volume. ”— 
Jour. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


BACON (Roger) THE ‘“‘OPUS 
Majus” of. Edited, with Introduction 
and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of 
Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. Just published. Complete in 3 
Vols., 315. 6d.; Vol. III. sold separately, 
7s. 6d. (Vols. I. and II. were originally 


published by the Clarendon Press, and ° 


afterwards withdrawn.) 


BARNABAQ’ EPISTLE, in Greek, 
from the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, 
with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BARROW (E. P., M.A.) REGNI 


Evangelium. A Survey of the Teaching 
of Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BAYNES (H.) THE IDEA OF 
God and the Moral Sense in the light of 
Language; being a philological Enquiry 
into the rise and growth of Spiritual 
and Moral Concepts. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.) THE UNI- 
versal Christ, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. John R.) THE 


Autobiography of Satan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author 
of “‘Creed and Life”) Doctriné and 
Principles: Popular Lectures on Primary 
Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

‘*The tone of the book is excellent, and its 
learning praiseworthy.”—Z xpfository Tinces. 

“‘ Without pretending to decide upon all the 
profound and delicate questions at issue, we 
think that Mr. Beeby’s work is a very able and 
singularly manly contribution towards their 
progressive settlement. .... We hope these 


lectures will be widely read.”—Daily Chron- 


ticle. 

‘* While scholarly in tone the book is admir- 
ably simple in expression.” —Bookman. 

‘* Able and stimulating.”—Oxdlook. 


BERZELIUS (Jéns Jakob) and 


Scheenbein (Christian Frederick) Letters, 
1836-1847. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahl- 


baum. Translated by Francis V. Darbi- | 


shire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 


“We have again to express our obligations 
to Dr. Kahlbaum and his colleagues for a 
remarkably interesting little contribution to 
the history of chemistry.”—Nazure. 








BIBLE, translated by Samuel Sharpe, 
being a Revision of the Authorized English 
Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, 
roan. 55. 


—— vide also Testament. 


BIRMINGHAM (J.) THE RED 
Stars: Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 
Cunningham Memoirs, V. 4to, sewed. 
38. 6d. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. 
T. P., B.A.) Thirteen Sermons, an Essay, 
and a Fragment. With a Prefatory Note 
by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. 4s. nett. 


BROWN (Robert, Jun., F.S.A.) 


Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology- 
With special reference to the recent mytho- 
logical works of the Rt. Hon. Prof. Max 
Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE 
Origin of the Primitive Constellations of 
the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians 
With a large map of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps. Two volumes. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


BRUCE (Alex., M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.) A Topographical 
Atlas of the Spinal Cord. Fcap. folio, 
half-leather. we 2s. nett. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon Colin, 
M.A.,D.D.) The First Three Gospels in 
Greek. Arranged in parallel columns. 
2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. nett. 


CASEY (John, LL.D.) ON CUBIC 


Transformations. Cunningham Memoirs, 
No. 1. 4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


CAVERHILL (T. F. S, M.B., 
F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon-Major, The 
Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry) Self-Aidin War. With Practical 
Hints for the Cavalry Wounded in South 
Africa, etc. With Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. Small 8vo. 1s, nett. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE 
Works, including ‘‘The Perfect Life,” 
witha Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 


2nd and greatly Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDA.- 
ism. An Essay by Dr. Gustav H. Dalman, 
Professor of Theology in University of 
Leipzig. Translated by Rev. G. H. 
Box, M.A. Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. 
Is. 


CLARK (Archd. Jas.) DE SUC- 
cessione Apostolica nec non Missione et 
Jurisdictione Hierarchiae Anglicanae et 
Catholicae. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) 
Cloth. 21s. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE 


Church ; or Exposition of the Apocalypse. 
Sewed. 1s. 


CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG 
(Professors) Memoirs and Memoranda of 
Anatomy. Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CODEX COTTONIANUS. Fac- 
simile. Vide Gotch. 


€OLLINS (F. H.) AN EPI- 
tome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The 
Synthetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, 
cloth. ats. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR 
Christian Worship: in Ten Services for 
Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 
ts. 6d. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONWAY (Moncure D.) CEN- 
tenary History of the South Place Ethical 
Society. With numerous Portraits, a 
facsimile of the original MS. of the hymn, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Ap- 


pendices. Crown 8vo, half-vellum, paper 
sides. 55. 
CRITICAL REVIEW OF 


Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, 
F.E.1.S. Published Bi-monthly. 1s. 6d. 
nett ; 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


CUNNINGHAM (D. J., M.D.) 
and Bennett (E. H., M.D.) The 
Brain and Eyeball of a Human Cyclopean 
Monster. With 2 Plates. Trans. R.LA. 
XXIX. 4. 4to, sewed. 15. 6d. 


_— and TELFORD SMITH (T.) 
The Brain of the Microcephalic Idiot. 
Bye De ee Cunningham, M.D., D:C.L. 
(Oxon.), D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Anatomy, Trinity College, | Dublin ; 
Honorary Secretary Royal Dublin Society ; 
and Telford Telford Smith, M.D., Super- 
intendent of the Royal Albert Asylum, 
Lancaster. 4 Plates. Trans. R.Dis. V. 8. 
4to, sewed. 35- 


CURTIN (Jeremiah) CREATION 
Myths of Primitive America in relation 
to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. Author of 
“ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland,” etc. 
It contains Twenty Long Myths taken 
down word for word by Mr. Curtin from 
Indians who knew no religion or language 
but their own, and many of whom had 
not seen a white man until they had 
attained years of maturity. With an 
elaborate Introduction and Notes. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 105. 6d. nett. 











DAM (B. A. P. van, M.D.), with 
the assistance of C. Stoffel. William. 
Shakespeare: Prosody and Text. An 
Essay in Criticism. Being an Introduction 
toa better Editing and a more adequate 
appreciation of the Works of the Eliza- 
bethan Poets. Demy 8vo, cloth. 155- 
nett. 


DIETTRICH (Gustav) DIE MAS- 
sorah der Ostlichen und Westlichen Syrer 
in Thren Angaben zum Propheten Jesaia. 
nach fiinf Hlandschriften des British 
Museum in Verbindung mit zwei Tractaten 
iiber Accente. Sewed, 8s. 6d. nett. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist 
Historical Record in the Pali Language. 
Edited, with an English Translation, by 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


*,* The Dipavamsa is the most ancient his- 
torical work of the Ceylonese ; it contains an 
account of the ecclesiastical history of the 
Buddhist Church, of the conversion of the 
Ceylonese to the Buddhist Faith, and of the 
ancient history of Ceylon. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.) CHEM- 
ical Arithmetic. Part I. A Collection of 
Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the ‘use of Chemists, etc. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. nett. 


EXERCISES IN QUANTI- 
tative. Chemical Analysis; with a short 
Treatise on Gas Analysis. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


DIXON (A. Francis, B.A., M.B., 
Chief Demonstrator of Anatomy, Trinity 
College, Dublin) On the Development of 
the Branches of the Fifth Cranial Nerve 
in Man. Trans. R.D.S., 2nd Series, VI. 
2. 2 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 


DIXON (Henry H., B.A., Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany, Trinity College, 
Dublin) On the Physics of the Transpira- 





tion Current. Post 8vo, stiff paper 
wrapper. 15. 6d. 
DRUMMOND  (Dr.) PHILO 


Judzus; or, the Jewish Alexandrian 
Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


DUNCAN (Prof. D.), vzde Spencer’s 


Descriptive Sociology. 


DUNKIN (E., F.R.S.) OBITU- 
ary Notices of ‘Astronomers, Fellows and 
Associates of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF HOLY 
Thoughts : Arranged as Private Medita- 
tions before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev, J 
Hamilton Thom. Printed with red lines. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ENGELHARDT (C.) DENMARK 
in the Early Iron Age. Illustrated by 
recent Discoveries in the Peat-Mosses 
of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representa- 
tions of upwards of a thousand objects), 
Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
(The) of Social and Industrial Questions. 
Edited by Helen Blackburn and Antoinette 
M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 
Is. 


FARADAY AND SCHGENBEIN, 
Letters of, 1836-1862. With Notes, Com- 
ments, and References to Contemporary 
Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahl- 
baum and Francis V. Darbishire, with 
Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135. 
nett. 

In the course of a four-page review in 
Wature, Prof. Meldola says:—‘‘A distinct 
contribution to the history of science, and the 
editors have laid all workers in the domains of 
physics and chemistry under a debt of grati- 
ttides eueterte The editors of this volume Lave 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of science.” 


FINCH (J. E. M., M.D.), wide 


Leicestershire Flora. 


FISCHER (Prof. 


Spinoza, Essays. 


FISCHER (Prof. W. L. F., 
F.R.S.), vide Vega, Logarithmic Tables. 


FISCHER-KLING. EXER- 
cises in Preparation of Organic Com- 
pounds. By Prof. Emil Fischer. Trans- 
lated, by permission of the Author, from 
the Fourth German Edition, by Archibald 
Kling, F.I.C. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6a. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) as His- 


torical Records. 8vo, cloth. rss. 


FOURTH GOSPEL, A FREE 
Inquiry into the Origin of. By P. C. 
Sense, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


FROST (James, M.R.I.A.) THE 
History and Topography of the County of 
Clare, from the earliest times to the begin- 
ning of the 18th Century. With Map and 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. nett. 


FUERST (Dr. Jul.) HEBREW 
and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment. 5th Edition. Improved and en- 
larged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. ers. 


GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION 
of Christianity. By Charles Gill. end 
Edition. With Dissertations in Answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. ras. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH 
the Prophet. Translated from an Ethiopic 
MS. in the Rodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of 
Cashel. The text corrected from his latest 
Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


Kuno), vwzde 
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GOSPEL CATECHISM. AnUn- 
sectarian Christian Primer. For use in 
Families and Schools. By the Author of 
“King and Kingdom,” “‘ Discipleship,” 
etc. Medium 8vo, in stiff paper wrapper. 
Is. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring) LOST 
and Hostile Gospels. An Account of the 
Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels 
circulating in the Middle Ages, and 
Extant Fragments of the Gospels of the 
first Three Centuries of Petrine and 
Pauline Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HADDON (Alfred C., M.A.) THE 
Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A 
Study in Papuan Ethnography. (R.LA.’s 
Cunningham Memoirs, No. X.) 4to. x2 
Plates. 14s. nett. 


HALL (Leonard, M.A.) MAN, 


The Microcosm. Part 1, the Nature of 
Man. Stiffwrapper. 2s. 6d. 


— THE EVOLUTION OF 


Consciousness. Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 


HARNACK (Prof. Adolph)WHAT 
is Christianity? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the 
Winter Term, 1899-1900. Translated by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. (Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, Vol. 
XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6¢. Half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


Complete in seven volumes, vide Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series. 


HAUGHTON (Rev. Samuel, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.) New Researches on 
Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, etc. 9 


Plates. Cunningham Memoirs, III. 4to, 
sewed. ts. 6d. 
HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HIS- 


tory of the New Testament Times. 
time of the Apostles. 
Leonard Huxley. 


The 
Translated by 
With a Preface by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— HISTORY OF THE NEW 
Testament Times. The times of Jesus. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction 
from the Second German Edition, by the 
Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Two vols. 6s, each. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type 


for Classes : 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. rs. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 
Isaiah. x6mo, cloth. 1s. 


Job. x16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HERRMANN (W.) THE COM- 
munion of the Christian with God: a Dis- 
cussion in agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from 
the Second thoroughly revised Edition, 
with special Annotations by the Author, 
by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, Vol. 
IV.) 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


*©Tt will be seen from what has been said 
that this book is a very important one..... 
The translation is also exceedingly well done.” 
—Critical Review. 

“Though the reader may not always find 
himself in agreement with Dr. Herrmann’s 
views, he cannot fail to receive moral and 
Spiritual benefit from the atmosphere by which 
the teaching is surrounded.” —Scotsmaz. 

_ “ We trust the book will be widely read, and 
should advise those who read it to do so twice.” 
—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

“Instinct with genuine religious feeling 
- +. . exceedingly interesting and suggestive.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


HILLER (H. Croft) AGAINST 
Dogma and Free Will, and for Weisman- 
nism. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— RHYTHMIC HEREDITY. 


Matter a Property of Energy. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
of Science and Rationale of Socialism. A 
Supplement to “‘Against Dogma,” etc. 
8vo, paper wrapper. 6d. 


—— IDEAL JUSTICE; or Nat- 


ural Science applied to Ethics, Economics, 
and Religion. Also two Appendices, 
entitled, The Basis of Certitude and 
Evolution, or Epigenesis. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


HODGSON (S. H.) PHILO- 


sophy and Experience. An Address 
delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 2s. 


THE REORGANIZATION 
of Philosophy: Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 








HOERNING (Dr. R.) THE KAR- 
aite MSS., British Museum. The Kar- 
aite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in 42 Auto- 
type Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with 
Descriptions and Collation of that and 
five other MSS. of Portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same 
Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 
Reduced to 20s. 


HOFF (J. H. van’t) STUDIES IN 
Chemical Dynamics. Revised and en- 
Jarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, Assistant in 
the Chemical Laboratory of the University 
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of Amsterdam. ‘Translated by Thomas 
Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 


HOPPS (Rev. J. Page) PILGRIM 





Songs. With 2 Portraits. 3s. 
SERMONS OF SYM- 
pathy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY SERMONS FOR 


our Day. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


THE BIBLE FOR BEGIN- 
ners. Vol. I. The Old Testament. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


— BIBLE READINGS FOR 
dae Worship and the Home (106). 
1s. 6d. 


PESSIMISM, SCIENCE, 


and God. Crown 8vo, cloth. rs. nett. 











HOPPS (Rev. J. Page) DEATH 
a Delusion: with an Account of some Per- 
sonal Experiences on the Border-land be- 
tween Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. nett. 


VERSES BY THE WAY. 


IS. 








-——TWELVE SUNDAY 
Morning Prayers: for the Twelve Months 
of the Year. 1s. 

PERSONAL PRAYERS. 
(20 in number, bound in grey and gold.) 
IS. 


——THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Re-written for Young Disciples. 5th 
Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. 
Is. 


—SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD 
the Spirit: a Meditation on God and 
Immortality. 1s. 


— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
Religion and Morality. 20 Lectures, 
mainly for the Young. 1s. 


— THE LITTLE WICKET 
Gate to Life. Guiding Thoughts for 
the Young. ts. 


— WHO WAS JEHOVAH? 


Is. 


— SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF 
Belief in a Future Life. 6d. 


—— COMMON PRAYER. 


—— COMING DAY. Pub. month- 
ly, 3d. 


Is. 


HORSLEY (Victor) CONTRIBU- 
tion to the Surface Anatomy of the Cere- 
bral Hemisphere, by D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.; with a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by 
Victor Horsley, M.B., F.R.S.  R.I.A.’s 
Cunningham Memoirs, No. VII.  4to, 
sewed. 8s. 6d. 


JACOB (G.) ARABIC BIBLE 
Chrestomathy. With a Glossary. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 


JAEGER (Gustav, M.D.) PRO- 
blems of Nature. Selected, Edited, and 
Translated by H. G. Schlichter, D.Sc., 
with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


4S. 
JOHNSON (Edwin, M.A.) THE 


Rise of Christendom. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


ANTIQUA MATER. A 
Study of Christian Origins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JONES (Rev. R. Crompton) 
Hymns of Duty and Faith, selected and 
arranged. 247 pp. _ Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 
and Edition. 35. 6d. 


CHANTS, PSALMS, AND 


Canticles, selected and pointed for Chant- 
ing. 18mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


ANTHEMS, with Indexes and 


References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. 
Is. 3d. 


THE CHANTS AND AN- 


thems, together int vol. Cloth. 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER, IN 
Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 














— The same, with Chants, in 1 vol. 
18mo, cloth. 


KAUTZSCH (E., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Halle) An 
Outline of the History of the Literature of 
the Old Testament. With Chronological 
Tables for the History of the Israelites, 
and other Aids to the Explanation of the 
Old Testament. Reprinted from the 
“Supplement to the Translation of the 
Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. 
Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., 
etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


35. 


‘This English translation... . is likely 
to prove very acceptable to all those students 
who desire to see for themselves the view taken 
by the ‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old 
Testament.”—7he Guardian. 

‘‘Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to 
the English readers by his excellent translation 
of this important work.”—Bvitish Weekly. 

‘As to matter, it is the work of a scholar 
who is not afraid of results suggested by fair 
research, but who never grasps at novelties 
merely for the sake of originality. Instyle and 
anguage, the book reads more like an original 
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than a translation ; an original, too, which in 
its terseness of expression has escaped the 
prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Church 
Gazette. 

‘A brief yet comprehensive statement of 
critical opinion respecting the order and origin 
of the Old Testament books.”—/ethodist 
Times. 


KENNEDY (Rev. Jas.) INTRO- 
duction to ‘Biblical Hebrew, presenting 
Graduated Instruction, in the Language 
of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, 
.B.D., Acting Librarian in the New Col- 
lege, and one of the additional Examiners 
in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW 
Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


KING (John H.) THE SUPER- 


natural: its Origin, Nature, and Evolution. 
2vols. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


MAN AN ORGANIC COM- 
munity. Being an Exposition of the Law 
that Human Personality in all its phases 
in Evolution, both co-ordinate and dis- 
cordinate, is the multiple of many Sub- 
personalities. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
15S. 


KIRK (R. S.) SIDE LIGHTS 


on Great Problems of Human Interest. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


KUHNE (Louis) THE NEW 


Science of Healing, or the Doctrine of the 
Oneness of all Diseases. Forming the 
basis of a Uniform Method of Cure with- 
out Medicines and without Operations. 
Translated from the third greatly aug- 
mented German Edition by Dr. Th. Baker. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 


—THE SCIENCE OF FACIAL 


Expression. Translated into English. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 1s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PRE- 


Historic Remains of Caithness. By 
Samuel Laing, with Notes on the 
Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley 








Is. 





F.R.S. 150 Engravings. 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. 

LAURIE (Professor Simon} 
Ethica: or the Ethics of Reason. By 
Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

METAPHYSICA NOVA ET 
Vetusta: a Return to Dualism. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 
logy Committee. Memoirs on Typical 
British Marine Plants and Animals. 
Edited by W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
All demy 8vo, stiff boards. . Memoirs. 
Nos. 1-7, published list on application. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C.  B.): 


Hunterian Lectures on the Development 
and Transition of the Testis, normal and 
abnormal. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 
5S. 


MACAN (R. W.) THE RESUR- 


rection of Jesus Christ. An Essay in th 
Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. a Naa 


MACKAY (R. W.) SKETCH OF 
the Rise and Progress of Christianity. 
8vo, cloth. (Published at ros. 6d.) 6s. 


MACKENZIE (Malcolm) SO- 
cial and Political Dynamics : An Exposi- 
tion of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Govern- 
ment, viewed from the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy and_ Jurisprudence, 
in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 
8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 


MACKINLAY (James M., M.A.) 
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Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 


MACKINNON (James, M.A., 
Ph.D.) Culturein Early Scotland. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


MACVICAR (Rev. Dr. J. G.) A 


5s. nett. 


Sketch of a Philosophy. 4 Parts. 8vo, 
cloth. 25s. 6d. 
MADSEN (C. L.) THERMO- 


Geographical Studies. General Exposi- 
tion of the Analytical Method Applied to, 
Researches on Temperature and Climate. 
With numerous Tables and Plans, and a 
Codification of the Principal Thermo- 
Geographical Formule, Tables, and 
Definitions. Awarded by the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, with the Hodg- 
kins Medal, x895. Imperial 4to. £1, ros. 
nett. 


MAHAFFY (Dr. J. P.). ON THE 
Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries, and_ Index. 
With 30 Autotypes. _R.I.A.’s Cunning- 
ham Memoirs, No. VIII. 4to, sewed. 
42s. nett. (Only a few copies for sale.) 


== The same, Part If. With 18 
Autotypes. R.I.A.’s Cunningham Mem- 
oirs, No. IX. 4to, sewed. 42s. nett. 


Part III. Appendix. 


5s. nett, 


—— The same. 
3 Plates. 4to, sewed. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.) THE 
Book of Adam and Eve, also called the 
Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan. 
A Book of the early Eastern Church. 
Translated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, and 
other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
the Book of Proverbs. According to the 
Authorized Version. Vol. I. Chap. i. to 
x. 8vo, cloth. 125. 


—.Vol. II. Chap. xi. to xx. 


cloth. 12s. 


Vol, III. Chap. xxi. to xxxi. 8vo, 


cloth. 12s. 


8vo, 








MARCHANT (Jas.) THEORIES 


of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. nett; superior 
cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. James) 


The Relation between Ethics and Religion. 
An Address. 8vo, sewed. 15. 


MODERN MATERIAL- 


ism: its Attitude towards Theology. A 





Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

MARTYN (Rev. H. J.) FOR 
Christ and the Truth. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MIND, A Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. Annual 


Subscription, post free, ras. 


— New Series, 45. per part. 


MITCHELL (C. Pitfield) THE 
Enlargement of the Sphere of Women: 
An Essay in Social Biology. 8vo, sewed. 
Is. 


MOSHEH: BEN SHESHETH’S 
Commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Edited froma Bodleian MS., with a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


O’CURRY (Eug.) LECTURES 
on the Ancient Irish. Lectures on the 
Social Life, Manners, and Civilization of 
the People of Ancient Erinn, by the late 
Eugene O’Curry, M.R.1.A., Professor of 
Irish History and Archeology in the 
Catholic University. Edited, with an 
Introduction on the Connection of Celtic 

_ Ethnology and Archzology with those of 
other European People, by Dr. W. K. 
Sullivan, M.R.I.A., etc. With numerous 
Wood-engravings of Arms, Ornaments, 
etc. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 3os. 


O'GRADY (Standish H.) Silva 
Gadelica (I. — XXXI.) A Collection of 
Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating 
Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. 
and translated. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish Text; 
and Vol, II., Translation and Notes. 
Each vol. 21s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.) 
Buddha ; his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. 
By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at 
the University of Berlin. Translated by 
W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PARKER (W. K., F.R.S.) ON 
the Morphology of the Duck Tribe (Ana- 
tid@) and the Auk Tribe (Acide). 9 Plates. 
Cunningham Memoirs, VI. 8vo, sewed. 
3s. 6d. 
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PERRIN (R. S.) RELIGION OF 
Philosophy (The), or the Unification of 
Knowledge: a Comparison of the chief 
Philosophical and Religious Systems of the 
World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY 


Prayers. 8vo, buckram. ts. nett. 


PIKLER (Jul.) THE  PSY- 


chology of Belief in Objective Existence. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


POOLE (Reg. Lane) ILLUS- 


trations of. the History of Medizval 
Thought in the Departments of Theology 


and Ecclesiastical Politics. 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d. 

PRAY (Dr.) ASTIGMATIC 
Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 


x4 inches. 1s. 


PRINCE (J. Dyneley, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in the New 
York University) A Critical Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel. Designed especially 
for Students of the English Bible. Demy 
8vo, cloth. gs. nett. 


REVILLE(Dr. A.) THE DEVIL: 
his Origin, Greatness, and Decadence. 
Translated from the French. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


— THE SONG OF SONGS, 
commonly called the Song of Solomon, or 
the Canticle. Translated from the French. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Alex., M.A., B.D.) 
A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 
Light. 2nd Edition. Revised and partly 
re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is a life of the Founder of Christianity, 
with the miraculous part omitted, or ration- 
alistically explained away very much in the 
manner of Renan. Mr. Robinson seems to have 
been led to his present views largely by an 
examination of the discrepancies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, and he pre- 
sents them in aclear, temperate, and reverent 
tone.’—Academy. 


OLD AND NEW CER.- 
tainty of the Gospel. A Sketch. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

‘We have been much impressed with the 
breadth and the moderation of the views that 

Mr. Robinson sets forth.” —Spectator. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN 
(Rose-Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. A 
new Edition of the Persian Text, with a 
Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 





SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS 


for Christian Worship. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
38. 6d. 








SADLER (Rev. Dr.) CLOSET 
Prayers, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.) 


Researches in the Nervous System of 
Myxine Glutinosa. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. 
tos. 6a. 


SAVAGE (M. J.) BELIEFS 
about the Bible. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SCHLOSS (D. F., of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade) 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 3rd 
Edition, greatly enlarged and almost en- 
tirely re-written. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Schloss’s book is now recognized as 
one of the best authorities on labour economics.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 

“‘ The book is a mine of information on such 
subjects as time-work, piece-work, the sweating 
system, contracting and sub-contracting, co- 
operation, industrial copartnership and product 
sharing.” Sheffield Telegraph. 

“The book should certainly be read by all 
those who wish to understand the Labour 
Problem, and Co-operative Libraries, especially, 
would .do well to get it.”—Labour Copartner- 


ship. 

‘In its new as in its old form the book is 
well-nigh indispensable to the student who 
desires to get some insight into the actual facts 
about the various methods of industrial re- 
muneration and the degree of success with 
which they have been applied in the various 
trades.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘© As a convenient book of reference on the 
present condition of wage labour in this country 
it has no superior.”—Liverpool Post. 

“Tt is a fact that on the subjects with which 
it is concerned, every person, whether he be 
employer or employed, trades unionist or crafts- 
man working for ‘his own hand,’ has long 
made up his mind, and he-will certainly hold 
his individual ideas to be the true ones. 
But to all such, as well as to persons whose 
non-information on the subject permits them to 
bring to the discussion an ‘open mind,’ we 
still recommend Mr. Schloss’s work, calculated 
as it is to help men of every shade of thought 
to a broader view of the wages question.”— 
Commerce. 

“More useful than ever to students of the 
labour problem.” —Political Science Quarterly. 


SCHMIDT (A.)\SHAKESPEARE 
Lexicon. A complete Dictionary of all 
the English Words, Phrases, and Con- 
structions in the Works of the Poet. 
and Edition. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, cloth. 
31s. 6a. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.) MED- 


ical Indoor Gymnastics, or a System of 
Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere without apparatus or 
assistance by young and old of either sex, 
for the preservation of health and “general 
activity. Revised and Supplemented by 
Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a large plate 
and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 3 5 nett. 


SCHURMAN (J. Gould) KAN- 
tian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution. 
1882. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 





THE ETHICAL IMPORT 


of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


SENSE (P. C., M.A.) A FREE 


Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘“The appearance of yet another work on 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel justifies 
itself by the fresh material which the author 
brings to bear on the controversy... .. The 
work undoubtedly raises fresh and interesting 
points for discussion.”— Scotsman. 

‘** A suggestive book.”—Academy. 


SHARPE (Samuel) HISTORY OF 
the Hebrew Nation and its Literature. 
With an Appendix on the Hebrew Chron- 
eee sth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Ss. 6d. 





the Authorized English Version of the 
New Testament. 2nd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SHORT NOTES ~TO 


accompany a Revised Translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


—-EGYPTIAN ANTIQUI- 


ties in the British Museum described. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 





—— wide Barnabas, Bible, Testament. 


SHARPE (M.) OLD FAVOUR- 
ites from the Elder Poets, with a few 
Newer Friends. A Selection, 418 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SMITH (H. W.) Selected and com- 
piled by :— 


Modern Thoughts on Life and 
Conduct. A Collection of above 400 
Extracts, designed to bring into 
prominence the permanent elements 
which go to make and improve our 
social life. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


An Edition, extra gilt, printed 


on antique paper. 7s. 6d. 


Modern Thoughts on Religion 
and Culture. A Collection of the 
Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of 
Leaders of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, especially Illustrating the 
Transforming Influence of Science on 
Religion and Morals. | 340 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC 


Test Types. Best Types for the Deter- 
mination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th 
Edition, considerably augmented and im- 
proved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 

SINGLE SHEETS. 
ETB, MOV, BDE, WwW, and 

Larg e Clock Sheet. 8d. each. 
Small Clock Sheet and RT V Z, 4d. each. 
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SNELLEN’S ASTIGMATIC 
Test Chart. Long folio, varnished, 
mounted on rollers. 2s. nett. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.) A POCKET 


Flora of Edinburgh and the surrounding 
District. A Collection and full Description 
of all Phanerogamic and the principal 
Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the 
Natural System, with an artificial Key and 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By C. O. 
Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh; formerly Secretary of the Micro- 
scopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 
8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with Map 
of the Environs of Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. nett. 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.) COM- 
piled by. An Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata, with short explanations. 
Royal 4to, in twelve parts, at 7s. 6d. per 
part nett. First part to be ready in the 
autumn. = 


rete lar danetes (Werner Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University at 
' Leipzig) Hand Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
with the advice of Wilhelm His. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by 
Lewellys F. Barker, with a Preface by 
Franklin P. Mall. Vol. I. Bones, Joints, 
Ligaments. 4to, cloth. 14s. 6d. nett. 


SPENCER (Herbert) FIRST 
Principles. 12th Thousand, with an Ap- 
pendix and a Portrait. F inally revised. 
8vo, cloth, 16s. 


— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Biology. 6th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Re- 
vised and gréatly enlarged. Vols. I. and 
II. 18s. each. 


— THE PRINCIPLES OF 


Psychology. sth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 36s. 


— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Sociology.. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of 
Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of 
Sociology ; Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 


4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. ats. 

—— The same. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political 
Institutions. 3rd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 

—— The same. Vol. III. Part 6, 


Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Pics 
fessional Institutions; Part 8, Domestic 
Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 
16s. 


= THE PRINCIPE E Se Or 
Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of 
Ethics; Part 2, the Inductions of Ethics ; 
Part 3, The Ethics of Individual Life. 
and Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


”8vo, cloth. 


SPENCER (Herbert) THE PRIN- 
ciples of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, 
Positive Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


Also to be had separately: 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTI- 


tutions. Being Part 6 of the Principles of 
Sociology. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


-—— ETHICS. Parts 2and 3. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 


—— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the 
Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, 
cloth. 8s. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


Uniform in Library Binding, Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 





THE STUDY OF SOCIO- 


logy. Library Edition (21st Thousand), 
with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


— EDUCATION. Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical. 7th Thousand. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 








The same, cheaper Edition. 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS : Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative. A new Edition, re- 
arranged with additional Essays. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. (Each 10s.) 30s. 


SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged 


and revised, together with The Man v. The 
State. 8vo, cloth. 1os. 


4ist 











Also separately: 


— THE MAN VERSUS THE 
State. (14th Thousand.) Sewed. 1s. 


A REJOINDER TO PRO- 


fessor Weismann. Sewed. ts. 


REASONS FOR DISSENT- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Compte. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— THE INADEQUACY OF 


Natural Selection. Sewed.. rs. 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIO- 
logy, or Groups of Sociological Facts. 
Compiled and abstracted by Professor 
D. Duncan, of Madras, Dr. Richard 
Scheppig, and James Collier. Folio, 














boards. No.xz. English. 18s. 
—— No. 2. Ancient American 
Races. 165. 


—— 





No. 3. Lowest Races, Ne- 


gritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 





16s. 
185, 


— No. 4. African Races, 


—  — No.5. Asiatic Races. 
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SPENCER (Herbert) DESCRIP- 


tive Sociology, or Groups of Sociological 
Facts. No.6. American Races. 18s. 


—— —— No. 7. Hebrews and Phee- 


nicians. 21s. 


No. 8. The French Civili- 


zation. 30s. 


COLLINS (F. H.) AN EPI- 
tome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s works. 4th Edition, 
the Synthetic Philosophy completed. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 
8vo, cloth. 21s. 


—DREY (S.) HERBERT 


Spencer’s Theory of Religion and Morality. 
By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, sewed, x. 


A THEORY OF LIFE 


deduced from the Evolution Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


— THOMPSON (D. G.) HER- 
bert Spencer: his Life, Writings, and 
Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, Author of “A System of Psychology,” 
“The Problem of Evil,” ‘‘ The Religious 
Sentiments of the Human Mind,” etc. 1s. 


SPENCER (W. G.) INVEN- 


tional Geometry. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


—A SYSTEM OF LUCID 


Shorthand, with a Prefatory Note by 
Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 1s. 


SPINOZA. FOUR ESSAYS by. 
Professors Land, Van Vloten, and Kuno 
Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ST. CLAIR (George, Author of 
‘€Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries,” etc.) Myths of Greece 
Explained and Dated. An Embalmed 
History from Uranus to Perseus, including 
the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Olympic 
Games. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 16s. per set. 


STEPHENS (George) PRO- 


fessor Bugge’s Studies on Northern 
Mythology examined. Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth. 8s. 


THE RUNES, WHENCE 


came they? 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
Monuments, Vol. IV. [Zu the Press. 


STOKES (Margaret, Hon. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy) The High 
Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow. 
With re Illustrations. Only a few copies 
for sale, at One Guinea nett. 














STOKES (Whitley) OLD IRISH 
Glossaries. Cormac’s Glossary. O’Da- 
voran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Index. 8vo, 
cloth, os. 62. 


MIDDLE-BRETON 


Hours. Edited, with a Translation and 
Glossary. 8vo, boards. 8s. 6d. 


— THE CREATION OF THE 
World. A Mystery in Ancient Cornish. 
Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


ON THE FELIRE OF 
Cfngus. Vol. I. Part I. Trans. R.J. A.’s 
Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ST. MERIA- 
sek. A Cornish Drama. Edited with 
Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. 1 
8vo facsimile. Cloth. 5.5. 


STOKES (Whitley, Edited) BRE- 


ten Glosses at Orleans. 8vo, sewed. rs. 


SALTAIR NA RAUN. A 
collection of Middle Irish Poems. Oxford, 
1883. 4to. 4s. 6d. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT 


Wuerzburg and Carlsruhe. 8vo, sewed. 
38. 6d. 


STRAUSS (Dr. D. F.) LIFE OF 
Jesus; for the People. The Authorized 
English Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Reduced to ros. 6d. per set. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE 
Psychological Laboratory. Edited by 
Professor E. W. Scripture. With many 
Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each 
nett. Vol. I. 1892-93, too pages. Vol. 
II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 110 
pages. Vol. 1V. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 
1897, 105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


SUFFIELD, LIFE OF THE 
Rey. Robert Rudolph, Author of ‘The 
Crown of Jesus.” Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.) CELTIC 
Studies from the German of Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems, and 
Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns 
in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 


vide also O’Curry. 
ALMUD OF JERUSALEM. 


Translated for the first time into English 
by Dr. Moses Schwab, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. Vol. I. The Treatise 
of Berakhoth (Blessings). Foolscap 4to, 
sewed. 95. 


TAUCHNITZS ENGLISH 
New Testament. Authorized Version; 
with Introduction, and various Readings 
from the Three most celebrated Manu- 
scripts of the Original Greek Text. By 
C. Tischendorf. r2mo, sewed. 1s. 62. }; 
cloth, 2s. 
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TAYLER (Rev. John James) AN 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to 
the first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
5S. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.) THE DIRGE 


of Coheleth in Eccles. xii. discussed and 
literally interpreted. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.) THE 
Massoretic Text and the Ancient Versions 
of the Book of Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 
Prayer, taken in Substance from the Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship, with a 
few additional Prayers for particular Days. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 32mo, cloth, rs. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 


Prayer, with Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 
38-3 or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


—- PSALMS AND CAN- 


ticles. 8vo, cloth, is. 62. 





The same, with Anthems. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


8vo, 


TESTAMENT (THE NEW) 
Translated from Griesbach’s Text by S. 
Sharpe, Author of “The History of 
Egypt.” 14th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth.’ 1s. 6d, 


TURNER (Sir Wm.) THE 


Convolutions of the Brain: a Study in 
Comparative Anatomy. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 


— THE CELL THEORY, 


Past and Present. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


TURE Ee (Dre MLC.) 
Manual of the Chaldee Language: con- 
taining Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo. ‘ Cloth. 
7S. 


VICKERS (J.) HISTORY OF 
Herod ; or, Another Look at a Man emerg- 
ing from Twenty Centuries of Calumny. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— THE REAL JESUS: A 
Review of his Life, Character, and Death, 
from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 8vo. 
and Edition. 6s. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION 
Mystery. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: one of 
the principal Buddhist Holy Scriptures. 
Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ats: 


VIZARD (P. E.) PRAYERS, 
New and Old. New Edition. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buckram. 
Is, nett. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.) THE TESTI- 


mony of the Four Gospels concerning 
Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


— THE SLING AND THE 





Stone. Vol. VII. On Prophecy. 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
— Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer. 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of 
God, Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—- Vol. X. Revelation tested on 
Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


— THEISM ; or, The Religion of 


Common Sense. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 





THEISM AS A SCIENCE 
.of Natural Theology and Natural Religion. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 





FAMILY PRAYERS. §8vo, 


cloth. 1s. 
—- THEISTIC PRAYER 
Book. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
— LECTURES ON THE 


Theistic Faith and its Foundations, and 
on the Bible. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


— PRAYERS AND MEDITA- 


tions, for Family and Private Use. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6d. 


— THEBIBLEAND MODERN 


Culicem. Three Sermons. 8vo, sewed. 
4d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.,) A SHORT 
History of the Hebrew Text. By Thomas 
H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of 
pings Sek Crown 8vo, sewed, ss. 3 cloth, 
Se 


‘‘ This excellent book should be welcomed by 
all Hebrew tutors in theological colleges, and 
read with their senior classes.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ The remarkably well-informed outline that 
is here presented appeals at once to the cul- 
tivated Hebraist, to the general reader, and 
perhaps above all, to the divinity student.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

“*Seine Darstellung gibt ein lichtvolles und 
in allem wesentlichen richtiges Bild von der 
Geschichte des hebraischen Textes des Alten 
Testaments.” —Theolog. Litteraturblatt. 
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“A useful and scholarly work which we can 
heartily recommend to all students of the Old 
Testament.”—Guardian. 

‘An extremely able and learned monograph 
on a very interesting subject.” — Church 
Gazette. 

‘‘ Crowded with matter of the utmost value to 
students.”—Christian World. see 

“A capable examination of the historical 
evidence available for the history of the Old 
Testament text, a well-written history itself, 
and a good selection of illustrations that are 
carefully executed.”"—Expository Times. 

‘“Students who wish to increase their know- 
ledge of the literary features of the Old 
Testament should make a point of reading this 
volume.” —Westminster Review. - 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) BOOK 
of Genesis in Hebrew Text. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, 
and Grammatical and Critical Notes. 
Demy 8vo. Reduced to 3s. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH in Hebrew 
Text. With a critically revised Text, 
various Readings, including a new Colla- 
tion of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and 
a Grammatical and Critical Commentary } 
to which is appended, The Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. Bateson) THE 
Book of Job. A new critically revised 
Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN 
Egypt? or, a Lost Tradition. By G. H. 
Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Head-master Queen’s College, 
Hong-Kong; Author of “A Critical Re- 
vised Translation of the Book of Job.” 
8vo, art-linen. 7s. 6d. 


‘*A contribution of considerable weight to 
the literature of the higher criticism. 
A carefully reasoned and acute book, which 
will add to its author’s already high reputation 
as a critic of the scriptures.”—Scotsman. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J.) GROUNDS 


and Principles of Religion. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 


WUNDT (Wilhelm) OUTLINES 
of Psychology. Translated, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by Charles 
Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the 
‘Wesleyan University. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. nett. ; 


ZIEGLER (Prof. Theobald) 
Social Ethics: Outlines of a Doctrine of 
Morals. Translated from the German. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 


‘“There are very few modern books which, 
taken as_a whole, afford a better or more 
pleasing introduction to ethical questions in 
their social relations. The translation is ex- 
cellent.”—Prof. S. S, Laurie in the Juridical 
Review. 

‘A book on ethics by a thoughtful and 
cultivated man. . . . . There is much in 
the book that is sensible and attractive.’— 
Guardian, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF 
Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D., F-E.LS. 


1s. 6d. nett. Per annum, 8s. 6d. post free. 


| 


Published bi-monthly, | 


“*This is the only review in the English | 


language devoted exclusively to the estimation 
of the current theological literature. It has 
been ably edited from the beginning, but 
appears to have reached in this, its latest 
volume, an even higher excellence than has 
been habitual with it.”—Pvesbyterian and 
Reformed Review. ; 

‘ Indispensable to every theological student.” 
—Spectator. 

“The review well fulfils its function of draw- 
ing attention to recent publications in theology 
and philosophy, both at home and abroad.” — 
Guardian. 

**Tt is as well edited and as scholarly as 
ever under Dr. Salmond’s care.”—London 
Quarterly Review. 

As a reliable and up-to-date guide to 
Biblical literature it stands unrivalled.”— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

“The review, as a summary of recent theo- 
logical literature, is excellent, and marked 
throughout by sound scholarsbip.”—Scottish 
Guardian. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. Hdited by 
Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first 
week of January, April, July, and October. 
Price 4s. Per annum, 12s., post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by 
John Page Hopps. Issued monthly. 


Price 3d. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
Review of Social and Industrial Questions. 
Edited by Helen Blackburn and Antoinette 
M. Mackenzie. Issued Quarterly on 15th 
January, April, July, and October. Price 
ts. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other 
Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 
6s. nett. Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6¢., 
post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT 
Microscopical Club. Edited by D. J. 
Scourfield, F.R.M.S. Issued half-yearly, 
April and November. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 
8s. per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF 
London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published irregularly at 


various prices. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 


burgh. Transactions. Issued irregularly 
at various prices. ’ 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 


logy Committee. Memoirs. 1-7 already 
published at various prices. Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by 
Members of the Committee and other 


Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL 
Society. Memoirs and Monthly Notices. 


Yearly volumes at various prices. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
Transactions and Proceedings issued irre- 
gularly; prices vary. Cunningham Me- 
moirs. Vols. I.-X. already issued at 
various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Transactions and Proceedings. Issued 
irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTI- 


quaries of Ireland. Journal issued 
quarterly at 3s. nett per part. 
EDINBURGH MATHEMA- 


tical Society. Yearly volumes issued in 
August, price 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY TRANS- 
actions of Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Issued irregularly 
at various prices. 


REVUE FRANCAISE D’EDIM- 


bourg. Issued quarterly, price 2s. per 
part. 


YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LA- 


boratory Studies. Vols. I.-VI. already 
published. Edited by Professor E. W. 
Scripture, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, sewed. 
4s. 2d, each nett. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF VIC- 


toria. Proceedings and Transactions. 
Issued irregularly at various prices. 


SPHINX REVUE CRITIQUE 


embrassant le domaine entier de l’égypto- 


logie. Edited by Professor R. Piehl 
(Upsala). Per volume, 15s. 
JANUS ARCHIVES INTER- 


nationales pour l’Histoire de la Médecine 
et la Géographie Médicale. 12 numbers 
yearly. 8vo. Yearly subscription, 21s. 
Single number, 2s. 6d. 
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Kautzsch, Emil Friedrick, 1841-1910. 

An outline of the history of the literature 
of the Old Testament; with chronological tables 
for the history of the Israelites and other 
aids to the explanation fo the Old Testament. 


Translated by John Taylor. London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1898. 
Biiy £0Lp. 235¢m. 


"Reprinted from the "Supplements! +o the ‘translation of the 
Old Testament edited by the author," 
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